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SIR CHARLES BAGOT: AN INCIDENT IN CANADIAN 
PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


HERE are many characters and incidents in history crush- 
ed out of existence between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of the heroic and of the philosophic method; for, unlike 
literary criticism, history knows of no really complimentary 
use of the word “‘minor’’—as when we speak of a notable minor 
poet. Yet, more particularly in politics, such minor actors have 
had their share, and it must be my thesis that an inconspicuous. 
governor, in a forgotten crisis, in a provincial parliament, did 
no mean work in the evolution of British colonial self-govern- 
ment. The whole episode lasted hardly a year—from the be- 
ginning of 1842 until March 29th, 1843, when Sir Charles 
Bagot, the hero of the piece, wrote from what was to prove his 
death-chamber: “The new governor-general is at this moment 
arrived in the town. Iam to see him at 4 o’clock.”1 Exag- 
geration is easy; yet one is hardly wrong in ranking Bagot 
along with Durham, Sydenham and Elgin, as one of the four 
nineteenth century Englishmen who best served Canada in 
politics before Confederation. 

With Bagot’s earlier work it is hardly my office to deal. He 
was a man of the Regency, and of the period of Canning. Since 
1814, not because of any transcendent parts, but because he 
was one of “the set,” he occupied positions, of varying, but 
never of mean importance, in the diplomatic world. Apart 
from special missions, he had been ambassador at Washington, 
St. Petersburg and The Hague. In America he had known how 


~ 


1Bagot Correspondence contained in the Canadian Archives at Ot- 
tawa: Bagot to Stanley, March 29th, 1848. 
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to conceal his lack of sympathy with American methods so 
well, that Rush himself could allude to “the system of concilia- 
tion” 2 which he had inaugurated; to the end, his American 
friends remembered him with a certain affection, and he set 
up for himself a diplomatic monument more lasting than those 
iron arches which conquerors erect, in the Rush-Bagot treaty, 
which guaranteed to the great lakes their neutralization. In 
Europe, his work naturally lacked the note of obvious success ; 
for these were the days when George Canning absorbed into 
himself the energy and glory of British diplomacy, and ambas- 
sadors lay (or is it lied?) abroad to preserve an appearance of 
conventionality, certainly lacking in the views of the great 
minister. It is part of the whimsey which we call imperial 
history that Canning, for no obvious reason except his inti- 
macy with the man, invited Bagot to be governor-general in 
India, and withdrew the invitation for the very obvious reason 
that another member of the Bagot family had voted against 
him on a vital division. 

In the very charming correspondence which forms the 
main part of Colonel Bagot’s two volumes, Charles Bagot 
stands out as an old-fashioned, worldly, cultured, delightful, 
and unbusinesslike diplomatist, worthy perhaps of a prominent 
and kindly portraiture by Thackeray; for he dwelt in Vanity 
Fair, and possessed most of its pleasing ways. Apart from his 
friendships, his letters, and the actual results of his American 
embassy, he might have passed through life, deserving nothing 
more than some few references in the memoirs of the Regency 
and the early Victorian era. But an ironic fate took this ami- 
able and minor figure, placed him in an actual situation, and, 
since fate found him ironically equal to herself, established him 
as one of the foremost figures in the development of Canadian 
Parliamentary life. And so we come to Canada. 

Without reverting to the Rebellion, it is necessary to re- 
member where Sydenham had left the work of governing Can- 
ada. He had come to complete the union of the Canadas; to 
introduce a new era of self-government; to put public works on 
a new basis, by persuading Britain to give some financial assist- 
ance; to set in order the whole establishment, religious, politi- 





*Bagot, George Canning and His Friends. Vol. Il, 94. 
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cal, and social, which the Rebellion, and the events before the 
Rebellion, had wrecked; and in material matters he had seen 
his plans succeed before his untimely death in September, 1841. 
But there were elements which lay beyond his inuflence, subtle 
and far-reaching as that was; and his theories had proved 
hardly as successful as his practice. These furnished the diffi- 
culties which were to ruin or establish Bagot’s reputation as 
the successor of Sydenham. 

The first problems lay in the constitutional theory accepted 
by both Whigs and Tories in England, and consented to, at the 
outset, by the new governor. The world is just a little weary 
of talk about Responsible Government; yet, as the Bagot epi- 
sode depends upon that term for its significance, one must be 
permitted a brief statement of the position, as held between 
1840 and 1847. Lord John Russell’s instructions to Lord Sy- 
denham give it succinctly: “The importance of maintaining 
the utmost possible harmony between the policy of the legisla- 
ture, and of the executive government admits of no question, 
and it will, of course, be your anxious endeavour to call to your 
councils, and to employ in the public service, those persons who 
by their position and character have obtained the general con- 
fidence and esteem of the inhabitants of the province.” Yet, 
since the colony was subordinate to the Empire and its legisla- 
ture to the Imperial Parliament, since its will was depart- 
mental and provincial, it must not possess such a control of the 
executive “‘as would enable it virtually to supersede that legiti- 
mate action of the Royal Prerogative, guided by national will, 
upon which the connection between the colony and the mother 
country must mainly depend.”?! Never had text an abler ex- 
positor than these instructions found in Sydenham. He defined 
the limits of local independence; he erected in his own position 
as governor a practical theory of colonial government, which 
he defended, and, until near the end, successfully defended, 
against all comers; and by the cunning formation of a “govern- 
ment of all the Canadian talents’”—supported, whispered his 
enemies, by not a little influence to give it no harsher name— 
he contrived to establish a temporary equilibrium between 
Imperial supremacy and colonial autonomy. But, for reasons 


1Instructions to C. Poulett Thomson, 7th Sept., 1839. 
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to be analysed later, the Sydenham system had shown signs of 
collapse even before its creator died, and his one great parlia- 
mentary session had seen his ministry accept, with minor 
changes, resolutions which claimed for Canada almost the full 
powers of the British Parliament, and which, if Lord John Rus- 
sell were correct, would lead, at no distant date, to the dissolu- 
tion of the Empire. 

Closely connected with this first difficulty—indeed a chief 
constituent factor in it—was the second, the condition of poli- 
ties in Canada. The.-whole party system was in a tangle which 
might have justified any restricting theory, if theories can ever 
really be justified in politics. There were two sets of political 
issues, constitutional and local. The local issues connected 
themselves with petty jobs, and rather nauseous corruption— 
the inheritance from days before municipal government, and 
when Parliament performed the work of town, and parish, and 
county councils. The constitutional questions embraced the 
whole extent of the British constitution, and Tories and Radi- 
eals fought on their little provincial stages the battles of Pym, 
and Hampton, and Cromwell, and Charles I. It had been Sy- 
denham’s work to teach his parliament the limits and rules of 
parliamentary government; and he and his successors might 
be pardoned for remaining a little sceptical as to the success of 
the lesson. Beneath the shams of British party names, Family 
Compact men and Radicals fought out their trifling disputes, 
and expressed their merely personal passions. In short, Cana- 
dian politics had yet to discover the place within them of party, 
and, it might be, to lay aside, for a more developed stage in the 
game, the rules and practices, which had cost Britain two cen- 
turies of hard experience, and which could not have been learn- 
ed in less. 

Canadian leaders of the various sections, misunderstand- 
ing the limits of party operations, were equally to seek with 
regard to the connection between executive and legislature. 
Two positions seemed to stand out in clear contradistinction. 
Robert Baldwin, as leader of the British Reformers, had given 
practical expression to one extreme, when he had attempted to 
break up Sydenham’s cabinet in June, 1841, claiming that he 
and his friends “represented the political views of the vast 
majority of the people of the province,” that the cabinet should 
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represent those views, and that dissentients must go.t. The 
Family Compact represented the other extreme, feeling, to use 
the language of one of the party, “convinced of the incompati- 
bility (of Responsible Government) to our position as a colony, 
particularly in a country where almost universal suffrage pre- 
vails, where the great mass of the people are uneducated and 
where there is but little of that salutary influence, which here- 
ditary rank and great wealth exercise in Great Britain.” ? But 
clearly defined dilemmas are always simpler than the facts they 
claim to define. On the one hand, the Canadian politicians, 
whether Tories or Reformers, were not yet learned sufficiently 
in the science of Cabinet government, with its compromises and 
willingness to spare the minority ; they could give too few guar- 
antees to British statesmen, that they would respect imperial 
conventions; and, after all, they were trying to play the great 
party game, with very poor pretensions to a sense of party re- 
sponsibility. On the other hand, the old Tories allowed nothing 
for the possibilities of political education, they scorned demo- 
cracy in a land where nothing else in politics had a stable poli- 
tical future, and their arguments had an unfortunate way of 
proving all men sinners, and incapable sinners, but themselves. 
The country naturally distrusted logicians whose conclusions 
landed them in the sole possession of emoluments and place. 
By a curious contradiction, the men who objected to the opera- 
tion of responsible, which ordinarily means party, govern- 
ment ,still claimed that the ministry should be composed of a 
‘single party, their own. Bagot, as we shall see, was to provide 
an opportunist’s solution to the difficulty, by taking from each 
party those fit to rule, by exercising a gentle controlling influ- 
ence, and by allowing the force of public opinion to dictate by 
degrees his councillors to him—additions and rejections hap- 
pening gradually and by stages, until an approximation to 
unity was at last achieved. 

The last difficulty was the greatest, the racial question 
raised by the French Canadians. And here Bagot may speak 
for himself, for among his many able despatches none bears so 
plainly on it the stamp of statesmanship as does that to Stanley 


1Baldwin to Sydenham, June 12th, 1841. 
2Bagot Correspondence: Cartwright to Bagot, May 16th, 1842. 
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of September 26th, 1842, and the substance of his opening 
paragraphs has, as its keynote, French Canada. “On Lord 


Sydenham’s arrival, he found the Lower Province deprived of 


a constitution, the legislative functions of the government be- 
ing administered by a special council, consisting of a small 
number of members nominated by the Crown. A large portion 
of the people, at least those of French origin, prostrate under 
the effects of the Rebellion, overawed by the power of Great 
Britain, and excluded from all share in the government, had 
resigned themselves ‘to a sullen and reluctant submission, or to. 
a perverse but passive resistance to the government. This 
temper was not improved by the passing of the Act of Union. 
In this measure, heedless of the generosity of the Imperial 


government, in overlooking their recent disaffection, and giving 


them a free and popular constitution . . . they apprehended 
a new instrument of subjection, and accordingly prepared to 
resist it. Lord Sydenham found them in this disposition, and 


despairing, from its early manifestations, of the possibility of 


overcoming or appeasing it, before the period at which it would 
be necessary to put in force the Act of Union, he determined 
upon evincing his indifference to it, and upon taking steps to 
carry out his views in spite of the opposition of the French 


party. . . . They have from that time until my arrival uni--. 


formly declared and evinced their hostility to the Union . 
and have maintained a consistent, united, and uncompromising 


opposition to the government which was concerned in carrying 
it into execution. I regret to add that a strong personal ani-. 


mosity to Lord Sydenham. . . has greatly tended to increase 
this feeling.” + It was indeed an abnormal form of the national 
and racial question. A proud, self-conscious, and defeated peo- 
ple had once again been defeated. On the morrow of their de- 


feat, they found themselves with limited but real powers in 


government. Their party, over twenty in number, was the 
most compact in the House of Assembly, and had the Lower 


Province, outside the commercial population of Quebec and. 


Montreal, solidly behind them. In LaFontaine, Viger, Morin, 
and others, it had leaders both skilful and fully trusted. Yet 
the party of the British supremacy could quote Durham and 





1Bagot to Stanley, Sept. 26th, 1842. 
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Sydenham as supporters of a plan for the absorption of French 
Canada in the British element; and the same party could quote 
with telling effect the past misdeeds, or at least the old suspi- 
cions, connected with the names of the French leaders. Misun- 
derstood, and yet half excusably misunderstood; self-govern- 
ing, and yet deprived of the legitimate consequences and fruits 
of self-government; without places or honours, and yet coher- 
ent, passionately French, and competently led, the French 
party stood across the path of Canadian peace, menacing, but 
with a racial, not a party threat. 

This was the little world into which an elderly, valetudi- 
narian, aristocratic diplomatist made entry at the beginning of 
1842. They speak of the luck of the British Empire, and never 
‘was that luck more apparent than in this instance. When 
Peel’s colonial minister was called on to show reason why Sir 
Charles Bagot should be selected, it was to his past services in 
American diplomacy that Stanley pointed. Relations with the 
‘United States do not concern us here, but it may be remember- 
ed that the situation which produced the Ashburton Treaty 
seemed at times about to end in strife; and to the mind of 
Peel’s government, Bagot might exercise now, as once before, a 
conciliatory influence on the government of the United States. 
But Bagot’s work and services were to be connected with do- 
mestic, not international, diplomacy. 

Three factors must be carefully studied in the year of poli- 
tical turmoil which followed—the Imperial government, the 
Canadian political community, and the new governor-general. 
During this and the following governor-generalship, the pre- 
dominant influence at the Colonial Office was Lord Stanley, 
almost the most brilliant of the younger statesmen of the day. 
No doubt Peel’s judicial and scientific mind controlled those of 
his subordinates; but even Peel found it hard to check the bril- 
liant individualism of his colonial secretary; and this most in- 
teresting of all the great failures in English politics (for who 
ever thinks of Derby as the maturer expression of Stanley ?) 
exercised an influence in Canadian politics, such as not even 
Lord John Russell tried to do. Judged from his colonial letters 
and despatches, Stanley seems to have found it very hard to 
understand that there could be another side to any question on 
‘which he had made up his mind. His party had consented to a 
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modification of the old oligarchic rule in Canada; but, as was. 
its wont, it turned the new position, as defined by Russell, into 
the next last ditch for the Tory party to defend. His instruc- 
tions to Bagot! have an amiable rationality about them. Bagot 
was to “know no distinctions of national origin or religious. 
creed,” and was “to consult, in his legislative capacity, the hap- 
piness, and (so far as might be consistent with his duty to his 
Sovereign, and his respect to Her Majesty’s constitutional ad-. 
visers) the wishes of the mass of the community.” It said. 
something for the churchman who changed party rather than 
consent to weaken his Church, that he realized “that the habits. 
and opinions of the people of Canada are, in the main, averse 
from the absolute predominance of any single church.” ? But 
the theory inspiring the instructions was one which denied any 
but the most partial independence and cabinet responsibility to 
the colonists. To him, the old fragments of Family Compact 
Toryism still represented the best guarantee for the British 
connexion. ‘Although I am far from wishing to re-establish 
the old “Family Compact” of Upper Canada, if you come into 
difficulties that is the class of men to fall back upon, rather 
than the ultra-liberal party.” * Confidence in political adven- 
turers, and the disaffected French seemed to him perilously 
like madness. But in addition to a partizan attitude towards 
the political divisions, Stanley held stiffly to every constitu- 
tional expedient which asserted the supremacy of the Imperial 
government. The Union had, by fixing a Civil List, taken the 
power of the purse, within certain limits, from Canadian hands, 
and this Stanley regarded as quite essential to the maintenance 
of British authority.” * In fact, any discussion on the subject 
seemed to him the “reopening of a chapter which has already 
led to such serious consequences, and in the prosecution of 
which I contemplate seriously the prospect of the dismember- 
ment of the Empire.” *® There are politicians to whom the 
vision of a disrupted Empire spells the end of useful thought; 


——__ 








1Stanley to Bagot, October 8th, 1841. 

2Tbid. 

*Bagot Correspondence: Stanley to Bagot, May 17th, 1842. 
4Stanley to Bagot, June 8rd, 1842. 

5Tbid. 
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and even Stanley found it difficult to evade the consequences of 
his night-mare. Holding views so resolute, he could not, like 
Russell, trust his representative on the spot; and when, in com- 
plicated and changing situations, Downing Street dictates to 
its antipodes, the end is hardly peace. “I very much doubt,” 
wrote Murdoch, Sydenham’s former secretary, and a shrewd 
critic, “how far Lord Stanley is really alive to the true state of 
Canada, and to the necessity of governing through the assem- 
bly.” + But Lord Stanley was not of that opinion, nor inclined 
to stay his hand. 

Local influences provide the second factor in the situation. 
Briefly stated, the Canadian political community was demand- 
ing a change, and that change involved both responsible gov- 
ernment, and recognition of the French. Sydenham had ex- 
hibited the most wonderful skill in working an alien system of 
government, and he had found himself on the brink of failure. 
His Council “might be said to represent the Reform or popular 
party of Upper Canada, and the moderate Conservatives of 
both provinces, to the exclusion of the French and the ultra- 
conservatives of both provinces” ;? but the compromise repre- 
sented less a popular demand for moderation, than Syden- 
ham’s own individual idea of what a Canadian Council should 
be. There had been uneasiness in adjusting the opinions of 
individual members; there was a steady decline in the willing- 
ness of the Assembly, and the country, to support them; and a 
determined constitutional opposition found additional strength 
through the support of the French party, whom the governor 
had alienated racially as well as politically. In a sense, there 
was no imminent danger, as there had been in 1837; for Sy- 
denham’s sound administration had given the country peace 
and prosperity. English money and immigrants were flowing 
in; the woods were ringing with the axes of settlers too busy 
in clearing the ground to trouble much with talking and poli- 
tics; transit was becoming simpler; civilization was increasing; 
and, thanks to Ashburton, the war-cloud to the south had van- 
ished over the horizon. Yet the politicians held the central 
position—all else depended on them; and Bagot’s troubles and 





1Bagot Correspondence: Murdoch to Bagot, Oct. 18th, 1842. 
2Bagot to Stanley, September 26th, 1842. 
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the crisis for Canada would arrive, in the first place when cer- 
tain positions in the Executive Council came to be filled, and 
then, and with infinitely greater peril, when the Legislative 
Assembly met. It is usually assumed that public opinion was 
seriously divided on the question of the true policy, but only 
through an over-estimate of the forces of reaction. The Fam- 
ily Compact men had fallen on evil days. Strachan with his 
Church party, and Macnab with his “tail” of Tory irreconcila- 
bles had really very little substantial backing; and honest Tory 
gentlemen, like J. S. Cartwright of Kingston, were unlikely to 
attract the crowd when they openly set aristocratic oligarchy 
above democracy as an instrument of government. 

Canadian popular opinion was really wonderfully steady 
and even consistent; and that opinion went directly contrary to 
the views of Stanley and his supporters. Harrison had repre- 
sented the moderate reforming party in Sydenham’s ministry; 
and for Harrison, not only was responsible government, veiled 
or covert, an essential, but French nationalism must also re- 
ceive concessions. 

Equally moderate, but conservative in his moderation, was 
W. H. Draper, Sydenham’s Attorney-General West; and while 
Draper’s views tended to oscillate now to this, now to that side, 
their general direction was clear. He felt that the ideal condi- 
tion was one of union between the parties of Western Canada, 
which would “render the position of the government safer in 
its dealings with the French Canadians.” 2? But no such union ~ 
was possible, and Draper with that honest opportunism which 
best expressed his mind and capacity, assured Bagot that ac- 
tion in the very teeth of his Tory instructions was the only pos- 
sible course. “One thing I do not doubt at all,” he wrote in 
July, 1842, “and that is that, with the present House of Assem- 
bly, you cannot get on without the French, while it is necessary 
for me at the same time to declare frankly that I cannot sit at 
the council-board with Mr. Baldwin.” ? Here is a new note in 
Canadian conservatism, the note of common sense, compromise, 
and patriotism not British only but Canadian—for Macdonald 
had forerunners, and Draper was the chief of these. 


2Bagot Correspondence: Draper to Bagot, May 18th, 1842. 
8Ibid: Draper to Bagot, July 16th, 1842. 
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After the politicians comes the bureaucrat, Murdoch, 
ablest of Canadian private secretaries, Sydenham’s right- 
hand man, and, to my mind, the justest critic of the Canadian 
politics of his time. I have already quoted his criticism of 
Stanley. He was as confident, but in approval, when he spoke 
of what Bagot had done and should do. “No half measures,” 
he said, “can now be safely resorted to. After the Rebellion, 
the government had the option either of crushing the French 
and Anglifying the province, or of pardoning them and making 
them friends. And as the later policy was adopted, it must be 
carried out to its legitimate consequences.” * 

The situation in Canada in the spring and summer of 1842 
stood thus. A governor, entirely new to the work of govern- 
ing, and to the province which had fallen to his lot, faced a 
curious dilemma. A wild and complicated political tangle lay 
before him; and two sets of advisers tendered him contrary 
advice. One party, headed by the British minister responsible 
for the colonies and supported by all the British Cabinet, by 
English tradition, and the party of local respectability, bade 
him restrict, exclude, govern for but not by the people, French 
and English under his charge. The other, without united voice, 
hesitating, irresponsible, and at times violent and repulsive, 
bade him trust, include, dare; and warned him that only heroic 
measures could meet the claims of nationality and constitu- 
tional liberty. 

The entire career of Bagot occupies only a year of Cana- 
dian history, and the most important phase is concentrated 
into the few months before and after the assembling of the 
Second Union Parliament, September 8th, 1842. It was, how- 
ever, a year of experiment subordinate in importance to very 
few equal periods in the political life of the Dominion. There 
are, of course, lighter and kindlier phases of the Bagot regime, 
shown especially in his interest in the promotion of education, 
but the stern realities of Canadian politics left few leisure mo- 
ments for the lighter life. Certain grim considerations domi- 
nated the political future. The Union, based on the Imperial 
interpretation of Canadian autonomy, in detail as well as in 
general, had to be protected; the vacant places in the executive 








4Bagot Correspondence: Murdoch to Bagot, Sept. 3rd, 1842. 
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council had to be filled as nearly as possible in harmony with 
the happiness and the wishes of the community; and whatever 
government he might construct, had to face the test of criti- 
cism from an Assembly, the views of which no one dare antici- 
pate. In his attempt to answer these various problems, Bagot 
was probably at his worst in finance. He had not the requisite 
business training, and could not begin to compare with Syden- 
ham for boldness and precision. In the correspondence over 
the mode in which the province should dispose of the British 
loan of £1,500,000, secured by Sydenham, Stanley’s ideas had a 
clearness and force which Bagot’s lacked, and in the one really 
unfortunate episode in the year, his absence of financial skill 
drew on the governor’s head the remonstrances of both Stanley 
and the Treasury authorities. To escape financial difficulties 
in Canada, he had anticipated the loan by drawing on British 
funds for £100,000; and the Treasury did not spare him. “He 
ought,” wrote the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘“‘to have con- 
sidered those (difficulties) which must arise here from the pre- 
sentation of large drafts at the Treasury, for which Parliament 
had made no provision; and for which, as Parliament was not 
sitting, no regular provision could be made. The situation to 
which the Treasury is reduced is this: either to protest the 
bills for want of funds, or to accept the bills, and find within 
thirty days the means of paying them.” Stanley’s tone in 
these money matters is that of an anxious parent, willing to 
trust his young hopeful with his budget, but rather anxious 
than hopeful. 

In politics, the same note of distrust sounds generally 
through the despatches, but with no justification, and Stanley 
never learned how completely the governor for whom he trem- 
bled was his master in the art of governing a would-be autono- 
mous colony. Stanley’s first principle was the maintenance of 
the Union settlement; and more especially of the Civil List by 
which Britain and her representative in Canada was to be 
saved from complete financial dependence on Canadian parlia- 
mentary opinion. As early as March, Bagot had begun to feel 
the weakness of the British position. “I know well by what a 
slender thread the adhesion of the colony will hang whenever ° 
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we consent to leave the matter entirely in its own hands. . 

But the present supply is not sufficient for its purposes. We 
must always be dependent on the Legislature for provision to 
meet its excess; and I cannot but think that the sooner the 
Legislature succeeds, if they are to succeed, in carrying the 
point, the more generous they may possibly be in the use of 
their victory.” 2 Bagot was already defining the policy which 
was to be peculiarly his own. He had a singularly clear eye for 
facts, especially uncomfortable facts; and, being a man of the 
world, that is an opportunist, he saw that in politics it was usu-. 
ally preferable: to make terms with the other side. Clear-cut 
principles and oppositions satisfy the instincts of the political 
metaphysician, at the expense of the comfort alike of governed 
and governors. Stanley, on the other hand, with the cabinet 
minister’s principled omniscience, and eloquent certainty, had 
nothing but regrets and disappointments in reserve for such 
suggestions. A measure had been granted, generously, he 
thought, on the part of Britain, and statesmanship lay in reso- 
lute defence of that measure. And, since there always seems. 
to be in such imperialists a sense of political pathos — the 
lacrymae rerum politicarum—he hinted at disruptive possibili- 
ties. “I am very far from underrating the value to Great 
Britain of her extensive and rapidly improving North Ameri- 
can possessions; but I cannot conceal from myself the fact that 
they are maintained to her at no light cost; and at no trifling 
risk. To all this she willingly submits, so long as the bonds of 
union between herself and her colonies are strengthened by 
mutual harmony, good will and confidence; and it would be in- 
deed painful to me to contemplate the possibility that embar- 
rassments arising from uncalled for and unfounded jealousies 
on the part of Canada, might lead the people of England to 
entertain a doubt how far the balance of advantages prepon- 
derated in favour of the continuance of the present relation.”’ ® 
Happily Empire founds itself on a basis deeper than any ever 
planned even in the Colonial Office. The Civil List raised the 
fundamental question, but it was a simple issue and it lay still 
far in the future. But the constitution of the ministry, and its 





2Bagot Correspondence: Bagot to Stanley, March 26th, 1842. 
8Stanley to Bagot, 27th May, 1842. 
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relation to the coming parliament, could be neither evaded nor 
delayed. 

Bagot’s instructions—not, I fancy, with the conscious good 
will of Lord Stanley—gave him a certain scope, for he was per- 
mitted to avail himself of the advice and services of the ablest 
men, without reference to the distinction of local party. In so 
availing himself, Bagot had to calculate chiefly on the chances 
of finding a majority in the Lower House—happily he could 
postpone their meeting till September. Of the probable tone of 
that assembly the estimates varied, but Murdoch, who knew 
the situation as well as any man, calculated that while the gov- 
ernment party would number thirty, the French, with their 
British Radical friends, would be thirty-six strong, the old con- 
servatives eight, and some ten or so would “wait on providence 
or rather on patronage.” + In Sydenham’s last days, the gov- 
ernment majority which he had so subtly, and by means so 
machiavellian, got together had vanished. Reformers, not all of 
them so scrupulous as Baldwin, were not unwilling to ruin a 
government which kept from them their perfect triumph. Sir 
Allan MacNab with his old die-hards, fulminating against all 
enemies of the connection, was still willing to make an unholy 
alliance with the French, if only he could checkmate a governor 
who did not seem to appreciate his past services to Britain. 
And the French themselves, alienated and insulted by Syden- 
ham, sat gloomily alone, restless over the Union, indignant at 
their recent treatment, seemingly on the threshold of some 
fresh racial conflict.2 Everything was uncertain, except the 
coming government defeat. 

At the very outset, Bagot had the question thrust on him, 
for his council on his arrival advised the admission of the 
French Canadians to power.’ He refused, for Stanley had a 
very clearly defined position on the subject. The Colonial Sec- 
retary talked much about forgetting divisions and parties, but 


1Bagot Correspondence: Stanley to Bagot, recounting an interview 
‘with Murdoch; Sept. 1st, 1842. 


*See Bagot’s admirable analyses of their condition in his public and 
confidential despatches of Sept. 26th, 1842. 


’Bagot to Stanley, confidential: Sept. 26th. 
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his own mind was distinctly partisan. He never could forget 
that the French leaders had all of them—Lafontaine, Viger, 
Girouard—been, in some fashion or other, involved in the 
troubles of 1837. To him, there was a gloomy, rebellious, 
French Canadian party, which no responsible British states- 
man could afford to recognize. They told him that it was use- 
less to attempt to detach individuals—les Vendus their com- 
patriots called them—from the party; he only answered that 
he would like to multiply such Vendus. He hoped for a day 
when the Anglicizing of the Lower Province should have been 
completed; and he would break all forces tending otherwise. He 
was conscious of a repulsion equally strong, in his feelings to- 
wards Baldwin, and the Responsible government men. Whe- 
ther it came by French racial hate, or Upper Canada republic- 
anism (so he thought of it) the ruin of the Empire would 
follow on concession to agitation. In his heart, he trusted only 
to the old Tories, and not all his coldness towards MacNab’s 
interested advances could affect the feeling that only one party 
cared for Britain—the quondam Family Compact men. When 
he bade Bagot be eclectic in his ministry-making, he was un- 
consciously limiting Bagot’s choice to a very limited circle, all 
of them most unmistakably unpleasing to the populace, whose 
wishes he professed to be willing to consult. He claimed to be 
a man of principle—mistaking the clearness of doctrinaire ig- 
norance, for the certainty of honest knowledge. 

Happily the governor of Canada was not in this sense a 
principled statesman. He observed, took counsel, and began to 
shape his own policy. He filled two vacant places—one with 
the most brilliant of Reforming financiers, Francis Hincks, 
whose merits he saw at once; the other, after a priggish but 
gentlemanly refusal from Cartwright, with Sherwood, a sound 
but comparatively compromising Upper Canada Conservative. 
In an illuminating letter to Stanley, at the beginning of sum- 
mer, he outlined his policy. In answer to a hint that the com- 
bination of white and black does not necessarily produce grey, 
he said: “My hope is that, circumstanced as I am, I possibly 
may be able to do this [take from all sides the best and fittest 
men for the public service]. . . . The attempt to produce 
such a grey, whether it succeed or not, must, I think, after all 
that has passed, and at this particular crisis in which I find my- 
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self here, be the safest line.”1 Stanley limited his choice of 
men, and when the crisis should come, was prepared to risk a 
defeat and an alien ministry, on the chance of a loyalist upris- 
ing to defend the British connexion. Baldwin dreamed of a 
consistently radical cabinet. MacNab, with his eyes shut to 
the consequences, seems to have considered a leap in the dark 
—a Conservative French Canadian coalition. Bagot, as oppor- 
tunist as the Tories, but opportunist for the sake of peace, 
administration, and some kind of constitutional progress, laid 
aside lofty ideals, and said, as his most faithful advisers also 
said, that the future lay with judicious selection, no party hbe- 
ing barred except for present folly. It is difficult to name the 
influences which operated on Bagot’s susceptible imagination. 
He corresponded largely and usefully with Draper, the sound- 
est of his conservative advisers. His own innate courtesy, lead- 
ing him to end the social ostracism of the French, taught him 
their good qualities. Being quick withal, and an observer, his 
political seven senses began almost unconsciously to force a 
new programme for him. Before August he had conciliated 
moderate reforming opinion through Hincks; he had proved to 
the French by legal appointments which met with a stiff and 
forced acquiescence in Stanley, that at least he was not their 
enemy. He had begun to question the certainty of Stanley’s 
wisdom on the Civil List, and various other topics. Then, be- 
tween July 28th and September 26th, the date of two sets of 
despatches, which, if despatches ever deserve the term, must 
be called works of genius, he completed his plan, brought it to 
the test of practice, and challenged the home government to 
acquiesce or show their displeasure by recall. With his minis- 
try constituted as it was in July, he had to face the certainty of 
a vote of no confidence as soon as parliament met. Were he to 
do nothing, some unholy alliance would fling his government 
down, and establish, whether he and Stanley willed it or not, 
responsible government in its most obnoxious form. He would 
lose all hold over the French, and, since they had warned him 
beforehand, he knew that his present cabinet, pledged ina 
sense to constitutionalism by the resolutions of September, 





1Bagot Correspondence: Bagot to Stanley, June 12th, 1842. 
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1841, would resign in a body. His choice of counsellors was 
very limited. “Out of the 84 members of the House of Assem- 
bly, not above 30, as far as I can judge, are at all qualified for 
office, by the common advantages of intelligence and education, 
and of these, ten at least are not in a position to accept it.” ? 
He could afford neither to ignore classes of possible ministers, 
nor yet to lose the moderate men under him at the time. He 
found offers to individual Frenchmen useless, for he did not 
gain the party, and he ruined the men whom he honoured. As 
the eighth of September drew near, the excitement rose—it 
was a crisis with many possibilities, both for England and for 
Canada. | 

As certainly as Stanley, with all the wisdom of Peel’s great 
cabinet and Downing Street behind him was wrong, and fatally 
so, Bagot’s actions on the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth 
and fourteenth of September were accurate and heroically so. 
There is an interesting correspondence preserved between Stan- 
ley and Peel, just before the battle closed, in which Stanley 
seeks to get his great leader to take his view, and in which 
even the genius of Peel proved how incompetent it is to settle 
a problem of parliamentary government, three thousand miles 
from the seat of government. For the wisdom of his letter? 
lay, not in its suggestions, which were useless to Bagot, but in 
its hint ‘that much must be left to the judgment and discre- 
tion of those who have to act at a great distance from the su- 
preme authority.” 

Stanley, from first to last, was for allowing Bagot to face 
defeat, although he always thought it possible that stubborn 
resistance to what he counted treason would rally a secure 
majority to Bagot, Britain, and the Crown. Time and again, 
after assuring Bagot that he and the ministry acquiesced, 
which, to do them justice, they did like men, he would hark 
back to the idea of allowing facts to demonstrate the helpless- 
ness of the government struggle before definitive surrender. 
Long before Parliament met, the situation had been discussed 
in all its bearings; and the only problem which existed con- 


1Bagot to Stanley, Sept. 26th, 1842—confidential. 
2Bagot to Stanley, Sept. 26th, 1842—confidential. 
3Bagot Correspondence: Peel to Stanley, Aug. 28th, 1842. 
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cerned which out of the three or four foreshadowed catastro- 
phes would end the existence of the government. The minis- 
ters themselves had their negative programme ready; for, 
having consented to the Responsible government resolutions of 
September, 1841, they forewarned Bagot “that if they were 
left in a minority, or in a very small majority, they should feel 
themselves compelled to resign,” and they added that if Bagot 
did not “accept their recommendation of admitting the French 
Canadians, they would insist upon his accepting their resigna- 
tion.” 1 After the members had assembled, events moved very 
rapidly. On the very day of the opening, Neilson brought for- 
ward the exciting question of Amnesty; and the air was filled 
with rumours and schemes, of which the most ominous for gov- 
ernment was the project of coalition between Conservatives 
and French Canadians. The time had come for action—if any- 
thing could really be done. To understand the boldness of 
Bagot’s tactics,? one has to remember that they went “in the 
teeth of an almost universal feeling at home. . . certainly in 
opposition to Lord Durham’s recorded sentiments, and as cer- 
tainly to Lord Sydenham’s avowed practice’”—to say nothing 
of Stanley’s own wishes. Lafontaine was definitively ap- 
proached on the tenth, and, seemingly, Bagot was not quite pre- 
pared for the greatness of his claims—four places in the Coun- 
cil, with the admission of Mr. Baldwin into it.”* But he had 
no choice, for on the 12th he received a plain statement from 
his cabinet that, if he failed, they were not prepared to carry 
on the government.* To his dismay, the surrender, if one may 
so term it, which he signed next day, was not accepted since 
Baldwin could not countenance the pensioning of the compul- 
sorily retired ministers, Ogden and Davidson, and although 
MacNab was at hand with the offer of 16 Conservative stal- 
warts, the plan was useless, and, in view of MacNab’s general 
conduct at this time, irritating. When Bagot wrote that night 
to Stanley, it was as a despairing man, for the attack had 
begun at 38 o’clock, Baldwin leading off with an address, as 
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usual pledging the House to Responsible government, and there 
was every chance of a victory for the opposition. At this point 
Bagot took the strange and daring plan of allowing Draper to 
read his letter to Lafontaine in the House, that the Lower Can- 
adians might “learn how abundantly large an offer their lead- 
ers have rejected, and the honest spirit in which that offer was 
made.” > His unconventionality won the day. Successive ad- 
journments staved off the debate on the address; and by the 
sixteenth, terms had been settled. Lafontaine, Small, Aylwyn, 
Baldwin, and Girouard if he cared to take office, were to enter, 
Draper, Davidson, Ogden, and Sherwood passing out. Unfor- 
tunately, since neither Ogden nor Sherwood happened to be 
present, Bagot had to accept their resignations, on his own 
initiative, and not even that dexterous correspondent could 
quite disguise the awkwardness of his position when he wrote 
to tell both men that they had ceased to be his ministers.° So 
ended the crisis with a triumphant surrender. The address 
was carried by fifty-five votes to five, the malcontents being 
MacNab, foiled once more in his ambitions; Moffatt and Cart- 
wright, representing the inflexible Toryism; Neilson, whose 
position as a recognized opponent of the Union tied his hands, 
and Johnstone, a disappointed place man. Peace ruled in the 
Assembly, and the battle passed to the province, the news- 
papers, and most ominous of all for the governor, to the cabinet 
and public in Britain. A storm of abuse, criticism, and regrets 
broke over Bagot’s devoted head. The opposition press called 
him ‘‘a radical, a puppet, an old woman, an apostate, a rene- 
gade descendant of old Colonel Bagot who fell at Naseby fight- 
ing for his King.” + MacNab, in the House, led a bitterly per- 
sonal opposition. At least one cabinet meeting in England was 
called specially to consider the incident, and for some months 
Stanley alternated caustic expressions of regret with assur- 
ances that he and the government would support their repre- 
sentative. The necessity of the change, he reiterated, had not 
been fully proven. The French members and Baldwin were 
doubtful characters. If the worst must be, then Bagot had bet- 
ter impress on the cabinet “their intention of standing by the 


5Bagot Correspondence: Bagot to Stanley, Sept. 13th. 
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provisions of the Act of Union, including the Civil List, and 
every other debatable question.” ? And, fearing lest the citadel 
itself of restricted popular government should be surrendered, 
he set forth his theory of government in an elaborate letter 
which revealed distinct distrust of his correspondent’s power 
of resistance. ‘‘Your position is different from that of the 
Crown in England. The Crown acts avowedly and exclusively 
on the advice of its ministers, and has no political opinions of 
its own. You actin concert with your Executive Council, but 
the ultimate decision rests with yourself, and you are recog- 
nized, not only as having an opinion, but as supreme and irre- 
sponsible, except to the Home government, for your acts in 
your executive capacity. Practically you are (influenced) by 
the advice you receive, and by motives of prudence, in not run- 
ning counter to the advice of those who command a majority 
in the Legislature; but you cannot throw on them the onus of 
your actions in the same sense that the Crown can in this 
country. | 

As for Bagot, so far as Canada was concerned, he had rea- 
son to feel satisfied. With half a dozen hostile combinations 
possible, he had forestalled them all, and found the Assembly 
filled with friends, not enemies. He had approached a sullen 
French nation—and thereafter the French party formed as 
solid an accession to Canadian political stability, as they had 
once been dangerous to Imperial peace; and their union with | 
the moderate reformers in government, while it gave them all 
they asked, created a restraint on possible future nationalistic 
excesses. He had not, in actual fact, surrendered to any sweep- 
ing doctrine of responsible government. There was peace at 
last; an assembly which passed over thirty acts, which reaf- 
firmed the rights of the royal prerogative; and which separated 
in the most amiable temper with themselves and their gover- 
nor. There is, however, a curious contradiction between the 
surface consequences of the crisis, as described by Bagot, and 
the necessary results discerned by his political instincts. On 
the face of it, Bagot’s opportunism had saved Stanley and his 
party from a crushing defeat and a humiliating surrender to 
ultra views. So far, he had assisted the cause of conservatism. 





“Bagot Correspondence: Stanley to Bagot, Nov. 3rd, 1842. 
*Bagot Correspondence: Stanley to Bagot, Dec. 8rd, 1842. 
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But the disaster and the humiliation would have come, not 
from the grant of responsible government, but from the mis- 
use of it which the forced surrender might have involved, and 
from the false position in which the Imperial government 
would have stood, towards the men who had challenged im- 
perial authority and won. It is interesting to follow the pro- 
cess by which Bagot came to see all that lay in his action. 
Yielding to Canadian autonomy, he went on to new surrenders. 
He had already warned Stanley of Civil List difficulties; to the 
end he seems to have been considering the advisability of a 
complete surrender there. When he wrote communicating to 
the minister the assembly’s acknowledgment of royal preroga- 
tive in the right of the Crown to name the capital, he pointed 
out that, prerogative or no prerogative, the possessor of the 
purse had the final voice. He checked his new minister, Bald- 
win, for tacking on question-begging constitutional phrases to 
the legal opinion, but he told Stanley, quite frankly, that, ““whe- 
ther the doctrine of responsible government is openly acknow- 
ledged or is only tacitly acquiesced in, virtually it exists.” 4 
During the remainder of his tenure of office, partly because of 
his own ill-health, but partly also, I think, from conviction, he 
gave his ministers the most perfect freedom of action. And, 
although he did not gain the point, he was willing to make 
sweeping concessions in answer to the call for an amnesty for 
the rebels of 1837. He recognized the force of trusting, in a 
self-governing community, even those who had once striven 
against the British rule with arms—the final proof in any man 
that he has come to understand the secrets, at once of Empire 
and of autonomy. Indeed, Bagot’s capacity for yielding to the 
successive stages of Canadian home rule is the most distin- 
guished feature in his character. 

I have chosen to study Bagot in definite and limited rela- 
tion to a given situation, and to pass verdict on him mainly 
from the political facts. It is very possible to carry the story 
on to its physical end, in sickness and death. For the last 
months of his life were spent in a struggle to overcome ex- 
treme bodily sickness in the interest of public duty. Stanley 
himself, in the name of the Cabinet, expressed his admiration 
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for the gallantry of his stand, and he may be regarded as an- 
other martyr to duty, and to Canada. But there is something 
—and it is not dispraise of the man to admit the fact—which 
forbids the conventional heroic pose, and the sob of pathos at 
the end. He belonged to a governing class, which, even where 
it took its duties lightly, played the game; and the rules bade 
the player to hold on till the end came, leaving no room for self- 
conscious sacrifice. Besides, Bagot came from the not yet ex- 
hausted Eighteenth Century, and had its fiippancy, its light- 
ness, its courtesy, and its courage. It was natural for him to 
keep his epistolary quips and jests going to the end; this sense 
of humour forbade him to magnify the splendour of his ser- 
vices. He thought he had done right; he defended his work 
before his masters; he knew that his old friendships had been 
unaffected by the political turmoil; and if there was a note of 
strain and earnestness, it was only when he trusted that 
Stanley would see things in a reasonable light, and when he 
bade his councillors defend his memory. He would have re- 
fused the title of hero, and he would have been right. For he 
was only a courteous English gentleman, and, being a citizen 
of the world, a shrewd opportunist; who knew that good man- 
ners are often half the game, even in democratic politics, and 
that, in the whirl and confusion of party government he wins 
in the end who waits on events, provided he wait in the inter- 
ests of the people. 

The whole incident is an illustration of political contrast; 
on the one hand, firm conservative imperialism, unbending, un- 
learning, but impregnably established on principle; on the 
other, opportunism, yielding and less principled, but willing to 
be educated by events, observing the phenomena of Canadian 
self-government, and realizing that where Necessity must have 
her way, it is well to be an ally of Necessity. Two great oppor- 
tunists have already received their laurels as founders of the 
modern Canadian parliamentary system, Elgin and Macdonald. 
I should like to add as a third Bagot, their forerunner, and, by 
anticipation, their lieutenant. 


J. L. MORISON. 
Queen’s University. 





*Hincks, Reminiscences of his public life, p. 89. 
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N considering the Russian Empire the casual observer rarely 
thinks of the vastness of the country with which he deals— 
a compact land area covering 8,660,282 square miles, some two 
and a half times the size of our own Dominion of Canada. Its 
northern shores are washed by the waves of the Arctic, which 
in the western part at least is much more open than the ocean 
to the north of Canada. On the east is the Pacific and on the 
west that inlet of the Atlantic known as the Baltic Sea. On 
the south its boundaries lie close—as distances are considered 
in Asia—to the frontiers of India and the Persian Gulf. To 
the north-east the Aleutian Islands connect it with that part of 
North America which we Canadians regret not having ac- 
quired, and which the Russians themselves wish they had not 
sold to pay a portion of the costs of the railway from Moscow 
to St. Petersburg. — 

Within this huge area, stretching over 45 degrees of lati- 
tude and 170 degrees of longitude, is every variety of climate, 
from the perpetual snows of the Arctic wastes beyond the Lena 
to the genial and longcontinued arid heats of the southern 
plains of Turkestan. The resources of the country are stu- 
pendous. Although in many localities one sees them unutilized 
or perhaps merely unskilfully husbanded, the Russians are 
slowly developing their country and improving their methods 
in almost every branch of industrial life. Even the dull mind 
of the moujik is gradually awakening to the value of his heri- 
tage, and I know few cleverer artisans than he, once he is alert. 

The finances of the Empire are in excellent condition, not- 
withstanding the recent very great expenditure for naval and 
military purposes, and for the relief of the sufferers from the 
famine which wrought such havoc during the past season. The 
result of the Russo-Japanese war was, I think, a surprise to 
most people, and to none more than the Russians themselves. 
Should Russia now be forced to face another powerful nation 
I doubt very much if she would be found so poorly prepared. 

See by the following dry figures how she has recovered 
since the war. The amount of the free balance at the begin- 
ning of each of the past ten years has been as follows: 
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190 Lvicia acted cba arn aie tie crusuiere le bien £10,500,000 surplus 
1902 Oh he ten sake ke eb oie atelier 26,840,000 
ADOSER, vray Meas el ghaiateins Cisne Om unto eke aTe 25,740,000 
OO CURA Ht tomes laren tenance ie stem ge es 38,130,000 
LOOSE AAs tetas neeetiae ple co eee eee neat 6,190,000 
LOOG v.55 Seeaetokeve Oates. whe aa eerie ine alot e tanees 15,800,000 deficit 
CRU ERR ART NaNO R et: aN SAL BIN AMS AS SRC, 5,850,000 surplus 
THOS. sete sinks bide ate bactabere dodohehias alae ween none 890,000 
1900 eek eae eto ieee tas nue Nara 180,000 
HAE ALAR SA ty SCR NSAI) om Bae Dear 10,700,000 
LOD Ate eer Bite Leleuel eae eile piste tere pele olete 34,000,000 


This recovery, as the Times has recently pointed out, 
speaks graphically for the extent, stability and remarkable 
elasticity of the Russian Empire. By the beginning of 1912 it 
was expected that this surplus would be no less than £42,500,- 
000, but I have not heard whether this great total was realized. 

With these figures before us we must admit that the Rus- 
sian people form no poor ally in the “entente cordiale.”’ On the 
other hand when we realize the fact that her army is ina 
vastly better state than when the Japanese war broke out, and 
that her territory is compact and self-supporting, we will 
equally agree that she might be a powerful enemy, at least by 
land. Our own Empire lies close to her southern boundaries, 
where she is slowly but surely gaining ground. Consequently 
while on our guard.and watching her closely, it behooves us to 
learn what we-can of our ally and her territories. 


It was recently my privilege to travel through a wild and 
little-known part of the Czar’s dominions, the South-western 
portion of Siberia known as the Khirgiz Steppes, and lying be- 
tween the Ural Mountains and the Irtish river, to the south- 
west of the Trans-Siberian Railway, and to the northward of 
Russian Turkestan. Through this part of Siberia I passed 
twice on my visit to and journey from some mineral properties 
lying not very far from the Chinese frontier. 


This great region, larger than France, and lying in the 
more temperate portion of Siberia, is at present unfed by rail- 
ways if we except the Trans-Siberian railway to the northward 
and the Orenberg-Tashkent line on its southern confines. 

Physiographically speaking almost all of northern and 
west central Asia is a vast plain, densely forested toward the 
north, but treeless in the south. Near the Trans-Siberian rail- 
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way the level meadows of the region visited are unrelieved for 
many miles. The first low ridges which appear to the traveller 
from Petropavlovsk against the southern horizon, heightened 
by the effect of mirage in that clear continental air, appear to 
vie in altitude and grandeur with the Himalayas. Here and 
there copses of Siberian pine or poplar break the dead mono- 
tony of the landscape. Southward from Akmolinsk, situated 
about 350 miles south of the Trans-Siberian railway, the dead 
flatness is relieved at intervals by low ridges, while still farther 
south the region, broadly speaking, is hilly, and in places as 
one approaches within 150 miles of the Chinese frontier, moun- 
tainous. 

Near the Trans-Siberian railway the rainfall is, roughly 
speaking, about the same as in the Canadian Northwest along 
the C.P.R., but it decreases going southwards, so that in the 
southern portion of the region visited arid conditions prevail. 
Thus the rivers are few in number and the more southerly ones 
saline. Only the larger streams run continuously, and most of 
the watercourses in summer consist of strings of disconnected 
pools lying in shallow valleys. Salt pans and swampy lakes are 
widely distributed across the Steppes and at wide intervals 
occur lakes of magnitude. Balkash is a vast body of water, 
fresh at the edges but saline towards the middle. 

The soil varies greatly in fertility. Generally speaking it 
is much better near the railway than farther south, where for 
wide stretches in the hills it is sandy. However, in places, 
judging by the crops which it produces, it must be extremely 
fertile. 

The climate is, of course, typically continental and resem- 
bles that of central Northwest Canada. However, I doubt if 
the worst blizzards of Saskatchewan equal in severity or fury 
the “bourannes” which in winter rage down the slopes of the 
Altai or howl ‘across the northern tundra, bringing death to 
any unfortunate—man or beast—who may not be able to find 
speedy shelter. 

The region has been the battleground of many peoples, 
and far and wide one sees evidences of cultures and civiliza- 
tions long since departed. Formerly nearly the whole area was 
held by the Khirgiz, with perhaps some Tartars in the north 
and Sarts in the south. Gradually, however, the immigration 
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from European Russia has increased, and now settlements of 
Russian peasants dot the plain at wide intervals for hundreds 
of miles south of Akmolinsk, while they are slowly encroach- 
ing in a northerly direction from the Orenberg Tashkent line. 
The great central part of the region is, however, still inhabited 
by nomadic Khirgiz who graze their vast herds of camels, 
horses, sheep, goats and cattle on the intermontane plains, and 
move from valley to valley as the herbage is used up. 

I have at times seen a silent, peaceful valley amongst the 
hills suddenly become a hive of life as the flocks, herded by 
gaily-colored and strangely-dressed horsemen advanced over 
the hills, and the caravans of camels, laden high with the fami- 
lies and household gods, wound through some rocky pass. 
Picturesque, indeed, was the sight in the brilliant Asiatic air, 
reminding one of the story of Abraham of old moving with his 
flocks and herds, his wives and concubines. 

The provincial capital of this vast region is Akmolinsk, a 
town of greatly varying population, but probably containing 
from 4,000 to 7,000 souls. As we approached it across the dead 
level treeless steppes we were impressed with an apparently 
imposing architecture. The gilded spires of numerous 
churches, the vivid minarets of numerous mosques shone 
brightly in the sun, while the arms of countless windmills 
bristled in every direction. But once within the city we were 
disillusioned, for the capital differs only in size from the many 
smaller settlements on the steppes. The very broad streets, 
laid out in regular squares, are alternately sloughs of mud or 
dust, depending on the nature of the weather, while in winter 
the ground is in some places bare of snow, in others piled many 
feet high in huge drifts. Save a few official edifices, nearly all 
the buildings, both the gaily ornamented residence of a pros- 
perous Tartar merchant and the squat mud hut of a Siberian 
peasant, abut side to side directly on the streets. The latter 
form the common meeting ground of all classes. 

Here and there one sees wild-looking Khirgiz riding their 
wiry little ponies, or leading camels laden with produce from 
Turkestan or China. Again one encounters groups of immi- 
grants from Russia en route to settle on the plains beyond. 
Animals of all sorts wander at large, even along the main traf- 
fic routes, which form also the dumping grounds of all sorts of 
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refuse. Sewers and waterworks do not exist, and the sole 
lighting of the streets is by the very rare kerosene lamps. 
There is no telephone system, though the city is connected by 
telegraph with Petropavlovsk, which like all the cities along 
or near the Trans-Siberian railway, is a vast improvement over 
the interior towns. 

Altogether Akmolinsk is a most unattractive place,wholly 
devoid of the air of antiquity which gives charm to so many 
eastern cities, but with all the filth which goes to make them 
undesirable. At Akmolinsk is the residence of the governor, 
the seat of the military who police the steppes, the seat of the 
judiciary who hastily try the innumerable cases which come 
before it, and of the many other officials connected with the 
Russian form of provincial administration. 

In the sense that one can travel almost anywhere across 
the steppes, even in a wheeled vehicle, the means of communi- 
cation in the Khirgiz country may be described as generally 
good. Formed roads, however, do not exist, though trails, well 
marked by long use, connect Petropavolovsk on the railroad 
with the numerous settlements between it and Akmolinsk, and 
thence radiate southward in various directions across the 
steppes. My route from Akmolinsk led for about 200 miles a 
little east of south to one of the mines I examined, and thence 
in the same direction for 80 miles more to another mine. From 
this point as a base an expedition was made far into the Khir- 
giz country. In going thither our course lay for miles along a 
portion of the old road from Kazan to China. Even now along 
this ancient world’s highway travel the caravans of camels 
laden with tea and silks and other produce of the east to ex- 
change for the corn of Russia. I travelled night and day, so 
far as it was possible, and in all sorts of weather, sleeping in 
my carabok on my way in in summer, and in my low flat sled 
coming out in winter. It is a dreary, monotonous journey, 
occupying from six to ten days, depending upon the state of 
the roads, the character of the weather, and even in a greater 
degree on whether one is sufficiently strong or magnetic a per- 
sonality to force, bribe or cajole the “hosian” or landlords into 
activity at the various stopping places. 

These small settlements, miniature Akmolinsks, occur 
along the route at intervals of 15 to 50 miles, and give both 
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variety from the generally unbroken monotony of the trail, and 
a constant source of anxiety lest one should not be able by fair 
or foul means to get horses to proceed onward, and thus be 
stuck for an indefinite period in a squalid hut at the caprice of 
a peasant. 

On arriving at a settlement, if you have sufficiently tipped 
your late driver your provision basket is rushed into the ikon- 
bedecked guest chamber, where soon, if you have asked for it 
immediately on your arrival and have perchance been suffi- 
ciently agreeable, the samovar is brought in by a toothless 
erone, and as you are drinking your tea, the said beldame, 
seated beside you, questions you about the state of the road, 
your health, if you are married, how many children you have; 
or plies you with questions about far-away Russia, even farther 
away England, or the quite impossibly remote but most won- 
derful of lands, America; or begs to be allowed to taste, touch, 
or even smell your food. 

The younger married women are always much too busy 
having children to be able to look after the comfort of the 
guests, and the girls are always too much engaged in flirting 
with your late driver to bother about such trifles as your samo- 
var. 

Meanwhile you make enquiries about your horses for the 
onward journey. They are generally wretched little creatures, 
and one marvels how they can travel so rapidly through the 
ruts and over the boulders of the Siberian trails. All smiles, 
the hosian announces that the horses are available and will soon 
be ready. If you are inexperienced you are contented to finish 
your meal and then go outside expecting to see your ‘“‘troyka” 
or three-horse vehicle ready for the journey. No! The driver 
has just come in to eat his lunch. An hour passes and that 
gentleman saunters out. Surely we will go now. No, the 
horses must be fed. Another hour passes. Then the horses are 
led to their harness—“splendid specimens” you are told, as you 
marvel how they manage to stand. You enter the carabok or 
sled, as the case may be, and await instantaneous departure. 
Now comes the question of pay, which you always arrange in 
advance. You offer the regulation price. Triple is demanded, 
and, if you are rash enough to give way, four times the amount 
will be demanded of the stupid foreigner. You haggle over the 
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price and meanwhile the horses are unharnessed. Finally, 
maddened at the delay and the prospect of a night at the hovel, 
you agree to pay twice the amount you should and at last get 
off after more tea or a long swig at the vodka bottle. The mis- 
erable horses, violently whipped and strongly imprecated, dart 
from the high-walled stable yard, often taking part of the gate 
with them, and for the first mile or two go at lightning speed. 
When, however, the last huts of the settlement are safely 
passed, they settle to a jog trot, with frequent long intervals 
for rest, until the lights of the next village come into view. 
Then the horses are whipped up and one flies to the posthouse 
amidst the cries of: hooting men, women and children, barking 
dogs, hissing geese, quacking ducks, and a medley of less 
familiar sounds. Perhaps you may arrive late at night with a 
storm raging. Then comes the most unpleasant part of the 
trip; one must sleep with many others on the vermin-infested 
floor and in the stalest atmosphere possible. 

On the whole, I was agreeably surprised with the amount 
of comfort which obtains in the Siberian huts. I had imagined 
the peasants lived in the utmost squalor, but the houses, gener- 
ally speaking, apart from the vermin, are fairly comfortable. 
They all contain a variety of household gods and are generally 
fairly well furnished. The food supply is limited in variety but 
wholesome, the white wheat bread or even the black rye bread 
so commonly used being to my mind excellent. Bread is the 
staple food, but they have also meat and vegetables, with plenty 
of tea. Vodka is far too much drunk by young and old, but 
drunkenness is no disgrace. Indeed , I remember an excellent 
young fellow being refused by a fair young Siberian because 
he was too temperate. 

One night while a “bouranne” raged, I was lost on my way 
to the railway, but my driver by good fortune came across a 
tiny hut, led thither by a gleam of light from the solitary win- 
dow. It was, I suppose, typical of many of the meanest homes 
in this lonely country. Its two rooms were at best of tiny pro- 
portions, and even their small dimensions were further dwarf- 
ed by the great stove, heated by kissick, which filled the entire 
wall between them. The outer room served asa kitchen, a 
sleeping place for the grandfather, a receptacle for the house- 
hold stores, and a housing place for various domestic animals. 
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The inner room was the general living apartment. It was 
occupied mainly by a bed on which slept a family of six, and by 
a small table piled high with various provisions. The walls, 
spotlessly clean, fairly glistened with ikons, the floor filthy 
from refuse of all sorts flung thereon, was indescribably dirty. 
To this humble home, however, we were cordially welcomed, 
though I marvelled at the time where my driver and myself 
could be stowed away. However, when the family retired to 
rest, I found a place had been reserved for me at their feet on 
a low oven extending from the stove, while my driver contented 
himself by lying on the floor. It was a strange feeling to awake 
in the night and be almost able to touch the four walls around 
me and to see by the light of the candles burning before the 
ikons the snoring family beside me,mother and father on either 
side and the children tucked in between them. I have slept in 
Maori whares in New Zealand, in Indian wigwams in Canada, 
but I doubt if I was ever placed in more peculiar surroundings 
than in this far-away Siberian hut where we were so fortunate 
as to find a shelter. 

Immigration into the part of Siberia which I visited is 
steadily though somewhat slowly advancing. When I discussed 
the Canadian system of immigration with representative Rus- 
sians they marvelled why we Canadians were making such 
efforts to secure settlement. “Would it not be better,” I was 
asked, “to go more slowly, to encourage the best of your own 
people to migrate to your new and undeveloped lands and thus 
keep them entirely to yourselves?” 

In Siberia almost always a colony settles together ina 
small village, which if it is large enough has its own church 
and school. The surrounding land is held in common, each 
family farming a certain section for one year only, the follow- 
ing year another section being allotted. Thus no one is sup- 
posed to have advantage over his neighbor by having for a 
continuous period superior soil. However, it proves to have a 
bad effect, as no one with so short a tenure sees the advantage 
of skilful tilling or preserving the fertility of the soil. Fences 
there are none, the animals being herded and tended away 
from the cultivations in summer. Wheat, rye and potatoes are 
the principal crops, but sunflowers, poppies and melons are 
also grown at almost every settlement. Year by year these 
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settlements are being formed more and more remote from the 
Trans-Siberian railroad, and gradually the wide flung lands 
on which the Khirgiz flocks graze are being diminished. At 
present the government is planning several new railways, 
which will do much to open up the country. 

I marvelled in Siberia to see how many articles of Ameri- 
can manufacture were used, including machinery of various 
kinds, cereals, canned goods, articles of clothing, ete. At pre- 
sent, however, it seems that Americans and their products are 
perhaps just a little unpopular, and it occurs to me that now 
may be the time for the Canadian merchants to step in and 
take their place. It delighted my heart to see such little used 
articles as Force and Tanglefoot fly paper, manufactured in 
Canada, in a Siberian household, and I look forward to the day 
when ships plying to Vladivostock from Vancouver will carry 
such Canadian made articles as agricultural implements, boots 
and clothes suitable for a cold climate, saws, axes and similar 
tools. In this way a bond of sympathy may be built up between 
ourselves and a people whose condition I believe to be surely 
though slowly improving, and who inhabit a country in some 
Ways very much like our own in its physiographic character 
and in the nature of the problems which its rigorous climate 
makes it face. 

J. M. BELL. 


Consulting Mining Engineer, London, England. 
Formerly Director Geological Survey, New Zealand. 
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ROM a personal point of view it is well to know as much as 
F we reasonably and honorably can of our neighbors. Much 
of the comforts of living in a certain locality as well as a goodly 
part of our opinions in regard to mankind in general will de- 
pend upon what kind of neighbors we have, whether they are 
proud and haughty and therefore distant and unfriendly in 
their treatment of us or whether they are genial and approach- 
able and disposed to be friendly. Many features of our own 
character are more or less determined by the treatment which 
we receive from those living nearest us and which we usually 
call neighbors. 

Also from a national point of view it is at all times not 
only important to have good neighbors but also to know, as far 
as we can, the sentiments and purposes of our neighbors, or 
those whom we look upon as neighbors. Enmity or even indif- 
ference between two neighboring nations or a desire in each to 
overreach the other may lead to very unfortunate and disas- 
trous results in which not only the two nations more immedi- 
ately concerned, but also a great part of the world may be made 
to suffer. 

Instead, however, of practicing a policy of peace and good. 
will towards each other the chief business of not a few, if not 
of all nations, seems to be to live in a continual state of distrust 
and suspicion. And for the purpose of learning the feelings 
and sentiments of a rival, a state will without compunction re- 
sort to a system of espionage and deceit which, although looked 
upon in this connection as quite au fait, would be regarded as. 
highly dishonorable if practised between personal neighbors. 
And the great purpose of diplomacy between nations often 
appears to be not to come to an honest understanding of one 
another, but rather to make the rough appear to be the smooth, 
the false to be the true, and the low and vile to be the noble and 
the good. 

Again, from a planetary point of view we have neighbors 
which, while being in some respects similar to those aforemen- 
tioned, are in many ways signally different. The moon is, of 
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course, by far our nearest neighbor, but without considering 
the moon, or leaving it out of consideration as not being a 
primary planet, we have two well distinguished neighbors, 
Mars and Venus. These neighbors are very reticent, and what 
knowledge we can gain of-their internal economies, even when 
all available means are employed, is very far from being satis- 
factory and not at all what we would like it to be. Diplomacy 
and deceit have no place here, the only machines available 
being the telescope the spectroscope, and the polariscope to a 
small extent, and reasonable inference from observations made 
by means of these instruments. And even after everything is. 
done that can be done with the most modern and approved 
appliances, our knowledge is extremely meagre. 

But the man of affairs will probably say, Why pursue a re- 
search that can give so little in return, for if even it were pos- 
sible to attain to a knowledge of the surface conditions of these 
planets nothing of any importance could come out of it. In 
answer we reply that the love of knowledge is innate in every 
properly balanced mind as is evidenced by the early age at 
which children begin to ask questions. And that justasa 
knowledge of the character of our neighbors may influence our 
general estimate of mankind, so we may quite certainly assume 
that a knowledge of the internal economy, so to speak, of Mars 
and Venus, or either of them, could such knowledge be ob- 
tained, would, to a greater or less extent, affect our whole view 
of life and of nearly everything pertaining to it. 

But for reasons known only to Himself the Infinite Creator 
has been pleased to place the planets so far apart, and has so 
limited human powers of observation, that what we can really 
know of the surface condition of any planet except our own is 
speculative rather than real. Many things in regard to these 
planets, such as their motions, volumes, masses and other 
mere mechanical properties are well known, and have been 
known approximately for many years. The things that are not 
accurately known, even if they can be said to be known at all, 
are such as the nature of the surface, the disposition of land 
and water, the climate and temperature, and various other 
things having a relation to animal existence. Observations to 
determine, as far as possible, the characters of the planets with 
regard to these latter things have been carried on by a great 
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variety of observers, and have been multiplied by hundreds, 
and yet there is diversity, not only in the things seen, but even 
more so with respect to the conclusions drawn as inferences 
from the observations. So that there is really little or no con- 
sensus of opinion. 

Let us first consider the planet Mars. As Mars moves in 
an orbit outside that of the earth, it is best observed when it is 
in opposition to the sun, that is, when it comes to the local 
meridian at midnight. The brightly illuminated face of the 
planet is then fully turned towards the earth and Mars looks 
something like the full moon only so small that its form is not 
seen except through a telescope. Owing to the relative posi- 
tions of the perihelia of the orbits of earth and Mars and the 
cyclic recurrence of the oppositions every 780 days, or 50 days 
over two years, the most favorable oppositions occur at inter- 
vals of about 15 years, when the least distance between the 
planets is about 36 millions of miles. 

Although observations can be carried on nightly and at 
leisure for several months about the time of an opposition, yet 
this is a very great distance through which to detect minute 
peculiarities upon the surface presenting so small a disc as 
Mars does. As a consequence it is very difficult to make out 
anything like minute details, and it is not to be wondered at if 
things barely visible to the most acute vision may be quite in- 
visible to inferior eyes even when assisted by larger telescopes. 

The most conspicuous markings on Mars are what are 
called its polar snow caps. Mars has its regular day and night 
as it revolves on its axis in a little over 24 hours; and its axis 
being inclined to the plane of its orbit at an angle of 65° while 
that of the earth is 674°, gives to the planet a regular recur- 
rence of season, spring, summer, autumn, and winter very 
much the same as terrestrial ones, except that the year con- 
tains 669 days instead of 8365. These are mechanical facts hav- 
ing nothing to do with what may be the temperature of the 
seasons. 

Now when Mars is in most favorable opposition its south 
pole is coming out of the long dark winter into the light of the 
_ sun—in other words, it is spring at the south pole and in the 
southern hemisphere of Mars. And under this disposition of 
matters the south pole is seen to be capped by a white approxi- 
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mately circular patch looking very much like a cap of snow, 
and such as we would expect distant spectators to see if they 
could look upon either hemisphere of the earth when the pole 
of that hemisphere is passing from its six months of winter 
and darkness into the warming rays of the sun. The principal 
observed difference would be that the earth’s polar caps are 
more extensive than those of Mars. And the effect of the sun’s 
rays upon these white polar caps of Mars is precisely the same 
in appearance as in the case of the earth, namely, the cap con- 
tracts its boundaries and grows smaller, and, in the case of 
Mars, sometimes becomes very small or vanishes altogether. 

The earth’s northern cap varies from about latitude 38° or 40° 
in winter to ‘around 70° or 80° in midsummer, and never disap- 
pears. A like phenomenon occurs at the north pole of Mars, 

when that pole is passing from its winter into its summer, but 
in this case Mars is so far distant from earth that the pheno- 
menon is not so readily seen. 

Now there is no diversity of opinion as to the existence of 
these polar caps on Mars, as they can be seen through even a 
moderate sized telescope; the diversity is in regard to the 
cause of the polar caps. Since they act in every way as, under 
the circumstances, we would expect snow to act, the most natu- 
ral and satisfying and simple explanation would be that they 
are polar snow caps. And this is the explanation adopted by 
many astronomers. But if they are snow caps, then there must 
be water and the vapor of water on Mars, and the climate 
must be comparatively mild, since a cap rapidly melts in the 
rays of the sun and occasionally quite disappears from around 
the pole, a thing that now never happens on earth, although 
there are reasons for believing that it probably did so at some 
time in the far distant past. And if these caps are not snow, 
what are they? Some astronomers start out with the un- 
proven assumption that Mars is very cold, partly because it is 
a comparatively small planet, its diameter being only 4,210 
miles, and partly because it is considerably farther from the 
sun than earth is. And in particular a certain Greenwich as- 
tronomer says that he believes the temperature of Mars to be 
at times in the neighborhood of absolute zero. Now absolute 
zero is about 492° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer below the 
melting point of ice, so that if the temperature approaches: 
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anywhere near to absolute zero, there can be no water or water 
vapor and no life on Mars. How then do these astronomers 
explain the white polar caps? 

On account of the first assumption—that Mars is very 
cold—it is necessary to make a second assumption. They as- 
sume that the white cap consists of condensed and solidified 
carbon dioxide. Carbon dioxide as a gas forms about 6 parts 
in 10,000 of our terrestrial atmosphere, and it is well known 
that at very low temperatures this gas condenses into a white 
solid somewhat resembling snow, or rather hoar frost. And 
this is held to be the character and the composition of the Mar- 
tian polar caps. These assumptions are not without their diffi- 
culties and are not necessarily true. 

First; on account of the small size of Mars, and its low 
surface attraction as compared with earth, it is not likely that 
the amount of atmosphere about Mars is much more than a 
hundredth part of that about the earth, and there is no reason 
for believing that the compositions of these two atmospheres 
are materially different. For nitrogen, oxygen, and hydrogen 
are the only gases that are not condensible except at an exceed- 
ingly low temperature, and free hydrogen could not long re- 
‘main free in the presence of oxygen. So that nitrogen and 
oxygen must naturally form the major part of the atmosphere 
of every planet which has an atmosphere. So that it is difficult 
to see why there should be so large an amount of carbon diox- 
ide in the atmosphere of Mars as to form, when condensed, a 
snow-like deposit extending upwards of a thousand miles about 
the pole. If this be the true explanation it is certainly not the 
simplest or the most natural. 

Second; solidified carbon dioxide has the property possess- 
ed by iodine, camphor, and some other solids, of evaporating by 
changing directly from the solid form into the gaseous one, and 
without passing through the intermediate liquid form. So 
that the disappearance of the polar cap, if formed of carbon 
dioxide, would take place gradually, and with no attendant 
phenomena except that of diminishing size. But according to 
the observations of Dr. Percival Lowell* and others this is not 


; *Dr. Lowell is a gentleman of independent means who instead of try- 
ing, like the Astors, to found a monied family, contented himself with the 
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the case. The decreasing cap becomes bordered by a dark mar- 
gin having, as far as can be determined, the appearance that 
water would present under these conditions. If, then, Dr. 
Lowell’s observations are trustworthy, and it would be difficult 
to show why they are not, it seems to follow that the polar caps 
of Mars are composed of some substance which is white at low 
temperatures, and which becomes liquid when exposed to the 
heat of the sun. And the only simple substance that does this 
is snow. Moreover, Dr. Lowell avers that once, at least, he 
saw the rays of the sun reflected as a bright star, from an ap- 
parent point in the polar cap. If this cap contains ice partly 
melted in the sun’s rays, such a phenomenon is quite possible, 
and the writer can see no other feasible explanation of it. 


Third; there is a number of reasons for questioning the 
assumption that Mars, or in fact any body posited in space, 
ever reaches absolute zero, even if it comes anywhere near it. 
People sometimes speak of the temperature of space as being 
absolute zero, but this is using words without meaning, as 
space in itself can have no temperature. And fora body in 
‘space to reach this point it must not only be deprived of all 
heat in itself but also be removed from all sources of heat. But 
_ this is not possible. For a hundred million suns are continu- 
ously sending out heat waves which travel through interstellar 
space and envelope every body which they meet, and give up 
their energy to warm these bodies. Also, every sun is sending 
forth its flood of corpuscles which travel through space with a 
velocity rivalling that of light, and these falling upon an opaque 
body are absorbed and give up their vis viva to warm the body . 
upon which they impinge, just as descending hail stones or rain 
drops tend to warm the earth upon which they fall. So that 
whatever may be the temperature of Mars we feel certain that 
it is far removed from absolute zero. 





much higher idea of founding an Observatory at Flagstaff in Arizona, 
and in equipping it with fine instruments for the special observation of 
Mars. In this observatory he and his staff have done noble and important 
work. Those who wish to know more fully what he has done may consult 
his book, “ Mars.” 
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Again, the temperature of a planet does not necessarily 
depend solely upon the amount of heat which it receives from 
the sun. For it has been shown by Rutherford and others that 
the rocks of the earth’s crust, and presumably those of the 
crust of any other planet, contain a considerable amount of 
radium or other active radiant matter, and that this matter 
has a distinct effect in warming the surface of the earth and 
moderating its climate. So that if the rocks which form the 
crust of Mars are a little more radio-active than those of the 
earth, Mars may possibly have a climate even more genial than 
that of earth. 


There is another consideration which we think proves con- 
clusively that it is not easy but exceedingly difficult for a body 
in space to get down to within a reasonable distance of absolute 
zero. During the months of October, November, December, 
January, and February the earth’s north pole is in darkness, 
completely shut out from a single ray of sunshine, and all this. 
time exposed to an inclement sky. The underlying surface is. 
not a layer of rock but one of ice, probably a mile or more in 
thickness, and a very poor conductor of heat. Under these con- 
ditions one would naturally conclude that the temperature — 
would go about as low as is possible under any circumstances. 
And yet according to the most recent information, as given in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, the mean temperature of January 
and February at the north pole is less than 50° below zero Fah- 
renheit, and we have never heard of any registered tempera- 
ture being as low as —90°. 


And if the north pole of the earth, under the extreme con- 
ditions prevailing there has an average temperature not below 
—50°, it appears absurd to attribute to the tropical parts of 
Mars a very great degree of cold. And it seems likely that the 
simple explanation is the correct one, and that the polar caps 
of Mars are veritable snow-caps of the same character but less 
voluminous and extensive than the terrestrial ones. 


Another system of markings upon the surface of Mars is 
that of the very fine and almost illusive lines forming the 
Canals of Mars. Many astronomers, Doctor Lowell being one, 
have, according to their own testimony, seen these canals and 
sketched their position on the planet’s surface, and given an 
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intelligent description of their general appearance. But many 
other astronomers, some of them supplied with the largest 
telescopes in the world, have not been able to discern any thing 
of the kind, and these latter doubt, if they do not deny, their 
existence. Those who cannot see the canals are disposed to 
attribute their appearance to some kind of optical illusion; 
while those who insist upon having seen them look upon such 
an explanation as a sort of insult to their intelligence and 
powers of perception. 


To the outsider this dispute, being mainly as to what one 
is able to see, savors of the fable of the chemeleon. Three men 
discussed the color of the chameleon. One said it was blue, 
another that it was green, and the third that it was black. 
Upon producing the animal, however, it was found to be white. 
‘Of course, astonishment was written on the three faces, when 
the chameleon relieved the tension by expressing the following 
‘ moral: 


When next you talk of what you view, 
Think others see as well as you. 

Nor wonder if you find that none 
Prefers your eye-sight to his own. 


Between these disputants what is the reasonable view to 
take? Both appear to be certain of their positions, and yet 
both cannot be right. In the case of the chameleon all three 
were wrong, and although it is possible that both may be wrong 
in this case, it is not probable. If the observations of a single 
astronomer were under consideration, it would be quite reason- 
able to believe that he was mistaken. But where a half dozen 
or more of trustworthy astronomers agree as to one thing and 
ratify each other’s judgment, such a conclusion is unreasonable 
if not impossible. 


As long ago as 1877 a celebrated Italian astronomer, Schia- 
parelli, discovered these lines which he called canali. He also 
drew maps and wrote descriptions of them, and gave special 
names to many of them. For at least nine years no attention 
or credence was given to his reputed discoveries. But since 
1890 or thereabouts, and by using efficient telescopes, fully half 
‘a dozen or more astronomers, of which Dr. Lowell is one, claim 

not only to have seen many more lines than were described by 
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Schiaparelli, but also to have identified many of those which 
he had laid down. Evidence of this kind cannot be lightly set 
aside as it is almost if not quite indisputable of the real exist- 
ence of the lines called canals. What they are is quite another 
question. But it becomes quite pertinent to ask, why, if the 
lines are realities, they are not seen by astronomers in posses- 
gion of the mammoth telescopes of the world? We presume 
that this is a matter of the human faculties rather than of the 
telescope. Dogs are.admitted to have a very superior faculty 
of hearing, and a few men approach the dog in this respect. 
Similarly the acuteness of the sense of sight varies consider- 
ably among different animals, and amongst different human 
beings. From ancient times some men have been called eagle- 
eyed on account of their superior power of sight. Now and 
then we meet with a person who can see the seventh star in the 
pleiades, and occasionally one who can see the satellites of 
Jupiter without optical aid. Sir William Herschell is credited, 
and very justly, judging from his many discoveries, with vision 
of this character, and so also is the late Mr. Dawes. Under 
similar conditions such men can see what others do not and 
cannot see. 

It is admitted by all who profess to have seen the canals 
that they are among the difficult objects for the telescope, re- 
quiring acute vision and a telescope of sharp definition. Such 
vision is found in comparatively few persons, and it is doubtful 
if the best definition is to be found in very large telescopes. 
The mammoth objectives of 36 and 42 inches in diameter can- 
not possibly keep their form under all the conditions to which 
they are subjected. These lenses are very heavy, their weight 
increasing as the cubes of their diameters, so that the larger 
the lens the more it suffers from deformation by its own 
weight, and the higher the power the more serious is the effect. 
of the deformation upon definition. So that it is not reason- 
able to expect that the finest definition can be got by increasing’ 
the size and weight of the object lens. Large telescopes, from 
their superior light-gathering powers, have their advantages 
in giving brightness to the objects seen, and thus in making 
visible minute stars, ete., but it is more than doubtful whether 
they are successful in faint and minute details which require: 
extra-fine definition. 
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From these considerations it seems to us, then, that be- 
cause some astronomers equipped with very large telescopes 
have not been able to see the canals of Mars, is no valid argu- 
ment against their existence. And that we will either have to 
admit their existence, or, by implication, charge a half-dozen or 
more trustworthy and reliable men with being humbugs and 
falsifiers. Which course any reasonable man can take can not 
long be in doubt. 


(To be continued in October number). 


N. F. DUPUIS. 
Queen’s University. 


CENTENARY OF “LES PRIX MONTYON.” 
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ONG ago, when first learning about France and its religion 
and its charity, I read that notable book, La Charité 
Privée a Paris, by Maxime du Camp of the French Academy. 
And I recall how a Saturday Reviewer remarked that in France 
it was not uncommon for men in his position—as we shall see— 
to occupy themselves with such things, ignored by men of the 
like literary standing in England. His France’s Christianity 
he recognized as the fount of her charity; though that religion 
he could not have, himself; he had the wish to believe, but saw 
not the way. And so, yearly, for a hundred years past, the 
Director of the Academy has presided in Paris—Paris so 
grave, though so gay—at the giving of rewards to those who, 
generally poor themselves, have found time and means to be 
‘charitable to others, by heart and hand, by faithfulness of 
service, by the kind charities of relationship, by sympathy 
with suffering, by heroic self-abandonment, by becoming fools 
for their brethren’s sake; through love of man, and through 
love of God. For the Academicians who give these awards echo 
Maxime du Camp, that the great moving force of the heroism 
they recognize, is their religious faith, the mother of energy. 


The receivers, then, are poor. So the Baron de Montyon,. 
who founded these awards, these prizes, willed. And the poor, 
whose lives we here catch a glimpse of, have warm hearts and 
clear understandings as to what gives help with consolation. 
Ask of the poor man says our English humane poet, demand of 
him, if there be, 


“In this cold abstinence from evil deeds, 
And these inevitable charities, 
Wherewith to satisfy the human soul? © 
No—Man is dear to Man; the poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life 
When they can know and feel that they have been, 
Themselves, the fathers and the dealers-out 
Of some small blessings; have been kind to such 
As needed kindness, for this single cause, 
That we have all of us one human heart.” 
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The first prix were given, just as now, “to brave men Sav- 
ing the shipwrecked, tofaithful servants ennobling their station 
in life by supporting masters who have gone down in the world, 
to children honouring themselves by great devotion to par- 
ents.”’ And one award in 1790 was to a woman, a shopkeeper, 
who had broken the chains of a Bastille prisoner. At an 
Academy distribution, this woman got a great ovation; in that 
short day of hope. 

Who was de Montyon? A philanthropist, just before the 
Revolution, he founded, in 1782, his first prix, to be given year- 
ly “for the most virtuous act accomplished in Paris by a poor 
Frenchman.” 

The Revolution then confiscated the endowment, declaring 
that every private charity should be fraternally absorbed by 
the great equalizing state, in the name of liberté. When free- 
dom of charity was restored under the kings, then, in 1819, and 
by his will in 1824—he had died in 1820—the Baron founded 
new prizes, to reward humble virtue. The personal touches in 
this reticent will are, his asking God’s pardon, for neglect of 
religious duties; and his fellow creatures’, for not having done 
all the good he could have done. He left, of his wealth, also to 
Académie francaise, to l’Académie des Sciences, and to hos- 
pitals of Paris. While an émigré, he lived in England. He had 
had an instinct that things were going wrong in France; and 
the year before the fall of the Bastille, he transferred all his 
movable property from his threatened country. He had a flair, 
as he might have said. Indeed he was clear seeing. For he 
prophesied, more explicitly than Burke himself. In 1796, the 
year the Directory named as commander-in-chief of the Italian 
army “un petit Corse sulfureux et terroriste’—so described to 
the Emperor at Vienna—this Royalist reflected (in less clear 
writing) that if the French did not restore the monarchy, “‘ils 
ne tarderaient pas a perdre, malgré eux, ce titre de républicains, 
parceque, la France étant obligée d’avoir de grandes armées, 
ces armées étant souvent hors du territoire francais, et les 
mémes hommes devant, suivant les principes actuels de la 
guerre, €tre longtemps sous les drapeaux, ces hommes pren- 
draient l’esprit militaire, qui se concilie mal avec l’esprit 
civique, s’attacheraient aux généraux auxquels ils devraient 

des victories, et ne tarderaient pas a reconnditre leurs ordres 
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de préférence a la République, et avant un long temps un gén- 
éral républicain serait transformé en roi.” Décidément il a eu 
du flair. 

However, to come to the good that was not interred with 
his bones. The Academy has permission to divide the sums 
among many recipients. No one, I think, gets more than £100 
in ‘charity’ prix; some but £20. About forty other prizes or 
rewards for virtue have been founded since; and the Academy 
distributes annually nearly a hundred of them. Many more 
virtuous ones are recommended than all the moneys could 
reach. Who are rewarded? Members of families devoted to 
their household. A father, who left alone with his children— 
perhaps some of them infirm, perhaps with some terrible in- 
firmity himself—battles against all odds, and, almost defeated 
by the world, gaining hardly anything of its goods, yet keeps 
the family together, clothes, feeds, guides, helps the children 
forth in the world. And, maybe, the children of others. Again 
and again, as in Victor Hugo’s poem, the poor folk receive 
orphans helpless or abandoned, and mingle them with their 
own. Paul Bourget, in his year, 1906, told of one family; just 
the seven of Pauvres Gens. A friend abandoned by his wife 
dies in hospital, and leaves two little girls: 

Ouvrons aux deux enfants, nous les mélerons tous, 

Cela nous grimpera le soir sur les genoux; 

Ils vivront. Ils seront frére et sceur des cing autres. 
So said also this good husband and wife. If they did not read 
the poetry, they lived it. Ten in family now. And two more 
were born. And then, the wife’s sister, widowed and invalided, 
was taken in; and that meant a second addition of two outside 
children. And so fifteen. But the breadwinner pressed right 
onward, and never doubted clouds would break. Rewarded. 
As far as a Montyon prize is a reward. Elizabeth Feugas, de 
Bayonne, a needlewoman, making 15/- a week, half the year, 
and not much over 5/- the rest, supported father, mother, aunt, 
aged and ill, and also taught, brought up and put out in the 
world a sister and a brother. It is not through such giants in 
self-abnegation that Feuillet can warn us that “une société qui 
s’amuse est une société en décadence.” Nor through the life of 
that daughter, Louise Clarté, so devoted to her crazed and 
cross mother that day and night the girl had to keep her hand 
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in her mother’s, and so for the last four years could not—as 
witnesses declared—once take off her clothes to lie down. Or 
a mother alone works heroically. Ora sister. As in this last 
centennial year, Marie Arnaud, for 38 years tending a mad sis- 
ter, who would often soil and tear the linen washed (for a 
livelihood) with water carried up the mountain; and would 
then rave and ramp all night. No sleep yet for the watcher. 
“Mais alors c’est le jour. Dieu commande de se lever. On 
dormira plus tard, quand on aura planté sur la poitrine une 
croix de bois 4 son nom.” Even the blind, sometimes, or the 
deaf, those most dependent on others, show themselves such 
helpers and guides of mankind. For such, surely, these hum- 
ble heroes are; humble, often, in the greater sense also. There 
are those still who save life in drowning in shipwreck. There 
are still the servants who have given more than half a cen- 
tury’s service and care and protection to masters and mis- 
tresses in name, but ruined, as we say, and in old age sheltered 
from the world by the most faithful of friends, whose service 
even in our day sweats for duty not for meed. Often these 
servant friends receive nothing in wages; in best days having 
received perhaps only something under £5 a year, every penny 
of which went to support their own parents at home. Such are 
the women rewarded; and the men. But mostly women, far 
more than men—a proportion of 80 per cent. It is to women, 
as an Academy Director noted, that one must look for hidden 
virtue-that is heroic. Yet there is the ex-Zouave Papillon. His 
wife went blind, nursing in ophthalmia one of their five child- 
ren. And so, in a poor populous quarter of Paris, amidst alla 
workingman’s temptations, the husband became cook, nurse 
and housekeeper, never leaving the house except to get work, 
to do at home, or to give his wife in her blindness a bit of fresh 
air. ‘He did but his duty, he will say; and doubtless will be 
much astonished at our award. Wherein, maybe, he feels 
arignt.: | 
This paper began with an allusion to Maxime du Camp’s 
book. He tells of one hero, a man, a priest, l’abbé Roussel. His 
work was that of gathering in the gamins of Paris, often 
vicious, always suspicious, wild, passionate in resistance to 
law, order and discipline, trained like monkeys at taking flying 
leaps or at walking upside down; but helpless in mind and 
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morals. And then if caught, and taught and moralized ana | 


softened, they went off to workshops and were lost. Therefore ra fl 


and the rest; where ree, could stay, till they were 18 or 20. 
And then the war came; and thousands were out of work. This 
indefatigable priest showed, once more, how helpful one man 
ean be; and how self-sacrifice wins and shames others to come 
to its aid. When this worker for others was brought to the 
Academician’s notice, they thought that the prize founder, who 
wished men to know of any other man’s heroism, would think 
well of his highest prize of £100 going to l’abbé Roussel. One 
thing, by the way, that this slum organizer was inflexible about 
was, never to let his boys from vicious surroundings go out for 
holidays to vicious parents or friends, ruining thus the charac- 
ter being built up in these weak youths. Our boys in Indus- 
trial schools may run less of danger in their friends’ surround- 
ings. Yet, once more, one is tempted to put ina word for 
taking the helpless boyhood of the streets from the hands of 
parents if vicious, and in any case from their own drifting and 
amusing folly, for which their after hopelessness may well 
curse us and society. 

Father Roussel, like Father Mathew, ran into debt, with 
uncalculating heart and hand. More happy, he found a great 
Paris paper—even one of the frivolous—to appeal, with suc- 
cess, to the sympathy of that French capital, the greatest cen- 
tre of charity perhaps in the world. That may seem a strange 
word to some of us. But look into Paris as it is, and you will 
see. And you will see also how, if Frenchmen can fight among 
themselves, yet they can unite, Christians and Pagans, Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews; as we saw them shoulder to shoul- 
der, literally, not long since, in the dangers of the flooding of 
their great city. So they united to honour an abbé Lanusse, 
for twenty-five years chaplain at the military school of St. Cyr, 
devoting himself to soldiers all through the years of wars up to 
1870. It was his Protestant fellow-chaplain ‘who first urged 
the Academy to recognize publicly the work of the priest. We 
are indeed divided in France, said the Academician; but when 
it comes to paying homage to a man whom many saw braving 
death with no weapons but a crucifix in his hand, then patriot- 
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ism and faith, those two feelings which raise our weak nature, 
are stirred deeply, and men, Frenchmen, all, bow before 
courage and fidelity, and honour. Not all, we may have to add, 
in these days of passionate internationalism; but most. This 
last year one reads of a militarism reaction of normal France. 
And another centenary prix goes to the large orphanage domi- 
nating Nazareth; or rather to its priest founder twenty years. 
ago, who sees in its cross and its flag the banners of France in 
the East—‘“specially against Germans,” says the Academy 
panegyrist, noting the great change that German schools in 
Palestine now outnumber French. The same day with L’abbe 
Lanusse, was honoured the daughter of a Protestant minister, 
again one of those touched by the sight of so many poor aban- 
doned street children. Beginning with taking in one, she came 
to be able to take over fifty. And in later years these girls 
looked back to her house as a home, and did not forget their 
friend. It is what we know of, in such a work as Dr. Barnar- 
do’s in England. Perhaps here, as speaking of common feel- 
ing, is to be noted an award to Romain Rey, from Anjou, not 
himself poor, in whose district not one poor person suffered or 
died, without this man’s assistance in illness, without his fol- 
lowing them to the grave. And Brunetiére generalized: “Note 
the last words characteristic of our French people’s piety to- 
wards their dead. In countless recommendations coming to us 
for these prizes, those recommended are praised for this special 
virtue, that they have gone with the dead to the grave, and 
given them pious burial. Hatred and brutality seem only on 
the surface, when one sees the Parisian respect to all the dead. 
Perhaps even politicians, if they be men who would circumvent 
God, would condescend so far, anyway, as to bury their op- 
ponents; and not without some sense of being earth-born com- 
panions and fellow-mortals—at last. 

This special piety is the climax of the devoted lives of Les 
Petites Soeurs des Malades de Mauriac, whose institution had 
the first of these centenary awards—even in this day’s nun- 
hunting France. But politicians’ anti-clericalism, to the French 
Academicians, rather belongs to lewd fellows of the baser sort. 
And even literary pagans among the Immortals feel common 
humanity when they find out poor women who nurse the sick 
in hovels and tenements, clean the houses, care for the children, 
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brave typhoid and smallpox in hamlets deserted by all others 
not in disease; and then even, of necessity, dig the graves and 
bury the dead. Founded only half a century back, by a curate 
who saw that many poor folk could not, or would not, find re- 
fuge in hospitals, these sisters, who live in threes, have now a 
hundred little houses; and in eight years seekers into their 
heroism have found them passing nearly 30,000 nights by poor 
beds or litters, settling up nearly half a million little helpless 
homes; and paying a quarter of a million other visits of service, 
in which they have to give—themselves. 

L’année terrible, 1870-71, which had called forth Lanusse’s 
priestly heroism, left one little Parisian creature of four, deaf, 
dumb and blind, from the horrors she had lived through. No 
institution was made for her. She had moments of fierce anger 
endangering the lives of her little brothers. So Helen Keller, 
in deaf dumb and blind childhood, flung the little baby her 
brother across the room: as she has told in the story of her 
own life. Marthe Obrecht, her French sister in affliction, if she 
did not come to speak three languages like Helen Kellar, gradu- 
ate of Harvard, ended by making herself understood, and by 
understanding others; and she could occupy herself, as in sew- 
ing and knitting. ‘Elle sait aimer aussi; et les dames de Lar- 
nay n’ont pas formé d’éléve qui leur soit plus affectueusement 
ni plus fidelement attachée.” And to one of these ladies, these 
nuns, the Montyon prize was given, under Brunetiére. And 
this Sister Marguérite had another pupil even more wonderful, 
Marie Heurtin, not less afflicted, and from birth; who did come 
to speak, to read, to write, and was instructed like the other 
girls for First Communion. 

Pierre Loti told, at a distribution twelve years ago, of 
another priest of the war. ‘Do you want to go to death?” a 
German archbishop wrote to this Frenchman, this monk. Ty- 
phoid fever was raging among French prisoners. Their fellow- 
countryman came; and he lived months among them. The 
German Empress then wanted to give him the Prussian deco- 
ration of the Black Eagle. This, of course, he refused; but, 
admitted to her presence, he got what no other succeeded in 
getting, the permission to the poor survivors of the fever to Foxe) 
back to France. And then he went back to his convent at 
Geneva. And there he founded—with nothing—an orphanage 
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\ for 150; who yet never lacked the necessaries of life. So works 
faith. And then he was turned out, when Switzerland had its 
anti-clerical fit. And he took his children over the French bor- 
der. And thence have they and he now been expelled one may 
Suppose — perhaps into reformed Switzerland—if Father 
Joseph, the Barnabite, is still in this moonish world. 

He was a humble man, said his panegyrist, “and so he will 
forgive my saying that I am still more moved by those less 
gifted, and altogether obscure, whom their village or their dis- 
trict tell us of with one voice as their heroes and their heroines; 
unlike the selfish and the many.” “If only I could tell my own 
brothers,” continued M. Loti, “my brothers who are suffering 
from pride and doubt and worry, if I could only tell them the 
good I have got, and the peace of heart, by living in thought 
for afew weeks with the wonderful ones, and simple, whom 
the Academy honours in giving out these awards. What is 
given them, you may be very sure, they won’t keep for them- 
selves.” ‘They know nothing of what we intend for them; 
they hear not of what is said to us about them; how few of 
them know of our existence, of Cardinal Richelieu our founder, 
or of a Baron de Montyon. And not one, surely, works for our 
reward.” So spoke another in their praise. One can take such 
reflections on this prize-giving from such men‘as Halévy, 
Coppée, Brunetiére, Bourget, De Vogiié. Their thought is al- 
ways something of the bluff saying of Sir Walter Scott, that in 
comparison with the education of the heart all the rest is rub- 
bish. “I lost salvation for a sketch.” 

“If faith is cut down, if hope is vanishing, at least,” says 
Loti in his scepticism, “we can turn to look at charity, we can 
look out from our useless agitations and worries and life-weari- 
ness; from our pleasures which have gone smash; and from all 
the pitiful rubbish-heap of our lives, with the puerile castle- 

- building—all nothingness. Life is passing, dripping away; and 
the great and solemn evening is closing in upon us. Where 
shall we take refuge? If even the cloisters are impossible; and 
if they are but the enclosures of the proud,” as they seem to 
the sceptic, “then look here.” At two sisters, with the simple 
name Michaud. (And one distributor of the awards hesitated 
to give the names of these simple people; even the very names 
he thought might only excite a smile among the elegant and 
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the cultured and the dilettante, the blasé, the miserable great). 
These sisters, blind from childhood, kept everything in shining 
order in the house. How could we find anything, they used to 
say, if everything was not in its place That was their day of 
prosperity. Their father died. The orchard had to go to ruin. 
The mother was hopelessly disabled; and then lost her reason. 
But the daughters clung to her, and would not have her taken 
from them. They did washing; a kind neighbour let them 
wash near her; and she could see when their work was suff- 
ciently done; and they gathered sticks for firewood: they never 
complained. Nor did the miner, Largilliére, blind, after an ex- 
plosion, and walking daily five miles, and going down five hun- 
dred feet to work a pump; and so for twenty years supporting 
himself. Our lives seem lives of self-pitying pigmies, by com- 
parison with these beings. 4 

No more do three young Breton nuns complain, who last 
year were heard of by the guardians of de Montyon’s money, 
heard of from a rock island in the Pacific, whence their cheerful 
letters are taken twice a year; from these nuns who care for 
the leper inhabitants, and whose predecessors have themselves 
died of leprosy. The French government still allows them to 
die there, but it h astaken away the school they had for little 
girls. Yet anti-clericalism is not for exportation, even Gam- 
betta said, I believe. For French missionaries of French tongue 
and tradition cut the path for French influence. However, that 
by the way. 

We shall not keep long in as refined society as that of those 
poor nuns. And Brunetiére, literary aristocrat though he 
was, adds, in the spirit of the Christianity to which he was to 
return, words of human sympathy to the respectful despair of 
Loti:—“‘Pampered senses and intellectual pride are the worst 
obstacles to charity; the first may spell selfishness, and the 
second is perhaps the greatest sin against humanity. It is, said 
George Eliot, by living with ordinary commonplace people that 
I have learned something of the eloquent depth there is in 
human nature, and something of its sublime mystery. What- 
ever differences be amongst us in intelligence, it is the feeling 
of our equality in trouble and suffering and death, that we 
have to cultivate, the real bond in human society. Anyone 
understanding that, shall have our admiration; were he born, 
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in M. de Montyon’s words, dans les derniers rangs de la société. 
And if a man pretends to ignore that common humanity, he 
will get from us only civil cold contempt, were he the loftiest- 
mannered poet, and the most pompous scholar. For my part,” 
concluded Brunetiére, “I have long thought thus; and am 
grateful to those receiving these prix, for they fortify me in 
these thoughts.” 

Many of the recipients are servants, and, like Marie- 
Amélie Caoué, are those servants of mistresses that have lost 
their money. The cause of the family was her cause; she was 
the friend of the house. Up at 6, at housework until 10; from 
10 to 12 gaining something, by working in other houses; at 12, 
home for her mistress’ déjeuner, working again outside from 2 
to 7; in the evening, from 9.30 to midnight and after, ata 
needleroom, gaining a little more, so as to keep the house going. 
For, if I did less, what would become of mademoiselle?” All I 
can say is that to those who have seen anything of thrifty 
hardworking France and Paris, and of the little ordered life of 
les petites gens there, the miracle of this servant’s life will 
seem less of a miracle than it would in some other places. Said 
a rich South American settling down in pomp in Paris: ‘Get 
me one of those servants like you see in old families.” Gold 
cannot buy them. 7 

Chloé was fifty-two in 1906. Ever since she was ten she 
had served the same mistress, who had reached 87 years, with 
‘no money left to pay the faithful untiring servant, who in her 
leisure hours worked clothes for the poor, giving out to them, 
too, all she had, even herself. She was well known in Brest, 
this poor negress, and many confided to her what they wanted 
given to others. For herself she gathered nothing; nor 
troubled herself with anxious care for the morrow. 

And Angélique Paran; differing in race, in occupation. 
Who knows? perhaps she would be prejudiced against her black 
sister; nor flattered to be likened to her. And yet not so; for 
they have a right theology, these people who are humble and 
pious. “Angélique Paran’”—we read from this village paper 
signed by workmen and peasants, by parish priest and maire, 
and town councillors, by the awkward signings of carpenter, 
wheelwright and shoemaker: all wanted to sign—she is “‘sixty, 
and has for forty-seven years given an example of devoted sac- 
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rifice of self. Born of very poor parents, she never left them, 
she was the eighth of twelve.” One notices that so many of 
these ‘virtuous’ poor come from large families. “At 13 she 
nursed her little brother in smallpox. At 20 she adopted an 
orphan niece; and then, for twenty years, cared for her invalid- 
ed parents, night and day. Now alone, and having earned rest, 
as we say, she had the habit of devotion to others; that was all 
she could go on doing; and so the poor and the sick of our dis- 
trict have known her; and all the villages round; she is the 
helper of all; in misfortune, in contagious disease, she is ever 
the first. We the elders of the village can bear our testimony 
to all this.” 

Unmarried, such angels of the world are, generally; judg- 
ing from those before us. Only about a quarter of the ‘crowned’ 
are married or widowed. Indeed, if remaining unmarried be 
sometimes selfish calculation, it also may mean something else. 
“And surely,” said Bacon—we may apply his reflections to 
these poor benefactors, with a difference—‘‘A Man shall see 
the Noblest workes and Foundations have proceeded from 
Childlesse Men . . . which both in Affection and Meanes have 
married and endowed the Publike.” 

Many other of the documents are like that quoted above. 
Ludovic Halévy declares he took that Angélique story at ran- 
dom. And he and all Academicians maintain that only very 
few claims—perhaps five per cent.—are unsuitable, or show 
self-seeking. 

Who then will despair of France? or rather of men? for 
who will say that only in France are to be found uncalculating 
hearts, carelessness about self-seeking, unswerving purpose 
towards others’ good? Yet, wholehearted the French are, in 
devotion to a cause. There is in them an abandon, perhaps 
matched in no others. And their great reproach is qu’on n’a 
pas de coeur, 


“And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.” 


—we can all feel it; the French Joubert has said it in “Les 
hommes ne sont justes qu’envers ceux qu’ils aiment.” There 
are few hearts which open more readily to that appeal than 
French hearts, by what is best in them; and they ask us to 
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open our heart, and indeed our mind, in return. ‘Notre pauvre 
pays est en bien des points cruellement calomnie par certains 
romanciers, qui en font des peintures violentes at outrées,” as 
wrote one well-known French romancier. But living with these 
Montyon people, said Count d’Haussonville,’” I was half per- 
suaded that there are only husbands that are perfect, wives 
models of perfection with devoted children, and blameless ser- 
vants. I know,” he had to add, “that if I go out from dwelling 
with them, I shall find the men and the women of the novels 
and plays, weak people, false, base and coarse.” And yet, how 
does he conclude? Not surely that those last alone express 
French nature or human nature. What a foolish conclusion 
should we thus have. The others, the good, exist; and the 
world lives and moves by them, and by the qualities they give 
proof of. And belief in men, reveals more of what is good, and 
produces of it even yet more. 

The rich show virtue too. Nevertheless, the very heroism 
of virtue is shown by those who are not only now poor, but 
from the beginning brought up in suffering. They have learned 
what we never learn. No wonder that in the hearts of many 
comes the longing for a nobler time, for the freeing of generous 
impulses, for the recognition of little lives, and a chance for all 
to be good. Alas! the chances lie nearer to more of us than use 
them: “the poor in a loomp is badd,” are the words in a poor 
man’s mouth; and that the rich live in “fat stupidity of what 
it most concerns them to know,” was a saying of one living 
amongst the rich. The vision passes away from our eyes. 
Comfort comes; sweet content follows; and so follow also 
avarice and over anxious care. The generosity, indeed, of the 
poor to the poor—think of it; do any of us know much of it? 
how else think you could many a poor household live ?—but 
when a man ceases to be poor, he demands from the poor the 
wonderful virtues he perhaps never could practice: temperance 
amid squalor; gentleness, with all of life and strife going on in 
one room; thrift, so as never to have relaxation; early rising; 
punctuality; submission to authority. I wonder we in our 
houses are not more ashamed of our chatter and of our acting. 

Then why should we not have a renewing of the age and 
of all man’s life? Alas alas! again. That will come, not by 


levelling, but by charity, by individual reform, by neglect of 
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luxury, by sympathy, by true harmony of life. What shame- 
ful folly there may be in display and wearied satiety, and vul- 
gar amusing and passing of the time. But what violent non- 
sense also in denying that under outward variety of position, 
and between master and man and maid, there may exist, on 
each side, independence of character, courtesy, affection, 
mutual respect. 

A Burke had seen, before the Revolution, “‘the happiness 
that is to be found, by virtue, in all conditions in which con- 
sists the true moral equality of mankind, and not in that mon- 
strous fiction, which, by inspiring false ideas and vain expecta- 
tions into men destined totravel in the obscure walk of 
laborious life, serves only to aggravate. and embitter that real 
inequality which it never can remove; and which the order of 
civil life establishes as much for the benefit of those whom it 
must leave in an humble state, as those whom it is able to exalt 
to a condition more splendid but not more happy.” Burke is 
the ‘Church Catechism’ (misquoted); Socialistic churchmen 
now tell us; and we are not to do our duty in the state of life 
into which we have been called. Yet for the sake of many a 
little life, let us paint things not as they ought to be, but as 
they are. Let us have no charity, false prophets say—though 
who can wonder that their voice is heard, when things are as 
they are? Let us, they say, have justice. And I have known 
of French students, not those who, as St. Vincent de Paul mem- 
bers visit the sick, morning and evening, on the way to and 
from their classes, but some French students, who refused to 
give help to sufferers; because. that would hinder the Socialist 
revolution, and make the poor content. “They tell us,’ said 
Halévy, author of L’abbé Constantin, and his joyeuse chasse 
aux pauvres, that charity is an outrage on equality, and de- 
grades the poor. So we are to have the State as a sort of Pro- 
vidence, making all our little humbler providence-doings quite 
useless, with all their wonders, with the little bit of happiness 
they give, and with all their overflowings of heart. “I am 
thinking that under such a régime there would be nothing but 
poor, and a state itself poorer than the millions of poor whom 
its army of socialist functionaries would be seeking out, visit- 
ing and aiding.” | 

Judging by official France of late years, the outlook for 
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private charity is not hopeful. The foundations such as de 
Montyon’s are seized as was his by the first Republic; and those 
who seem to be any the richer for this Third Republic’s selling 
of schools and chapels for a song, appear to be men of business, 
and the contractors, and even some swindlers. And yet, as 
d’Haussonville echoes Halévy: “You may mock at charity; 
but until society reformers, and writers, can point out a better 
trod way-—and that will keep us long waiting—we in l’Académie 
francaise will honour and reward those who can pour some 
balm into mankind’s ever open bleeding wounds. Which would 
you rather have, as a companion in life, the man of justice or 
the man of charity? “I ask again,” said Halévy; “but I don’t 
ask it, any more, indeed, after my months spent with the 
Montyon prize winners.” 

The chief motive of such actions as we have been thinking 
of would seem to be religion—so we noted at the outset—and, 
anyway, never anti-religion. Yet this is a great enthusiasm 
nowadays in France; “brutal materialism has the upper hand 
there, now,” an English agnostic lately wrote; ‘‘and it is worse 
than unintelligent religion.” Is it time to say “‘by their work 
ye shall know them”? Certainly, as Thureau Dangin remarks, 
there is no danger that our Academy cases come from clerical 
wire-pulling ; for most of them come to us from approving pré- 
fets—those often obsequious career-making politicians, as they 
look like to us; those echoes at best, of the centralized anti- 
clerical government machine. 

Thureau Dangin is the Catholic historian of the English 
Tractarian movement, and La Rennaissance Catholique en 
Angleterre; but he does not of course pretend that he and his 
hearers do not know self-denying, heroic people who are with- 
out religion. Only, “among men generally, and specially in the 
world of the humble and the simple, whence come candidates 
for our Prix Montyon, there, I say, among the populace, in 
country and town, faith is the usual and almost the only 
source of these great virtues and these astounding acts of self- 
sacrifice.” Not but that the wise Burke notes, how ‘“‘to the 
great the consolations of religion are as necessary as its in- 
structions. They too are among the unhappy. They feel per- 
sonal pain and domestic sorrow. In these they have no privi- 
lege, but are subject to pay their full contingent to the contri- 
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butions levied on mortality.” Shall the future change them 
much? Yes; both rich and poor, if the moral battles will be to 
the strong and if Nietzsche lead to victory. But “nature is 
often hidden, sometimes overcome’; it is “seldom extin- 
guished.”’ 

At any rate, to some of us, catching one glimpse of old- 
fashioned Christian France, Bacon’s other words may seem 
once more a bit true: “It hath been an opinion, that the French 
are wiser than they seem.” 

W. F. P. STOCKLEY. 
University College, Cork, Ireland. 





RESPECTABILITY. 
(Bermondsey, 1908). 


FEW years ago the site of Cardinal Buildings in South 

London was covered with a warren of back streets, alleys 
and courts, where men managed to live, and in a way to live 
with content. Then came the legal jest which is called housing 
improvement: for the law, in fumbling after justice, occasion- 
ally stumbles on farce. The railway company pulled down the 
old houses to make room for extension, and was forced by law 
to compensate the displaced tenants; so it built four great 
blocks, railed off from the streets, and islanded in concrete. 
But of course the old inhabitants had drifted off long ago to 
congest another district, and the net result is that a steady 
artisan class has supplanted the shiftless communism, which 
now festers elsewhere. A communism of sorts did exist in the 
vanished courts, not because people shared things, but because 
they had so little to share. Where family life means little, 
neighbours count for somuch more. Men are away at work or 
out of work—in any case away—and sometimes they only show 
a sense of family responsibility, when in the security of a 
lodging-house they wax heroic over the straits of their aban- 
doned wife and children. Where the one or two rooms are 
hopelessly untidy, it seems natural for the “‘lidy” to leave the 
mess, and descend to the common court. There she can gossip 
or grumble or quarrel with other hostesses in Angel Court, 
whose dress testifies to their lack of vanity. As for the child- 
ren, they go to school, or play rough anarchic games in the 
court. Home they know, for they sleep there, and have meals 
sometimes, but they have their own friends and their own in- 
terests. It is a happy-go-lucky life, where few look a day 
ahead; and it might be a joke, if people did not feel, and grow 
bad, and die. 

Our blocks in Cardinal Buildings shelter a very different 
gerade of civilization. There we live, a quiet not unprosperous 
people, piled neatly above one another in five stories. Each 
family lies entrenched behind its door and brass knocker, and 
the postman, panting to the top of the building, probably does 
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not meet a creature except a banished cat: though should he 
meet an adult from the top floor, he may graciously delegate 
his duties. The close family spirit that is attracted to these 


flats hates publicity or intrusion. They draw down their blinds » 


—there were few blinds in Angel Court: they try to wash and 
dry their clothes indoors, though there is a public drying- 
ground. The common stair is a brutal fact, and they have to 
take turns in washing it, but there is no necessity to know 
more of aneighbour. Life is secure and complete within doors: 
our hostesses do not entertain on the stairs or in the passage. 
If you are admitted to a flat, there is an air of settled comfort. 
The kitchen is the living-room and snug enough, though the 
stove is undersized. Two rooms are bedrooms and larger than 
one might expect, which is fortunate as no windows are open. 
If there is a fourth room, it must pay tribute to convention and 
be the parlour. In Angel Court furniture was a commodity 
which made journeys to the pawnbroker, and sometimes re- 
turned: in Cardinal Buildings it stands for the margin that re- 
mains when the elaims of more ephemeral comfort have been 
satisfied. The crowded chairs, the carpet gorgeous with flow- 
ers, the piano (no longer a hired servant) represent an unex- 
pected rise in wages, or long hours of overtime. These are the 
records of family prosperity, documents which only begin to 
accumulate when the pressure of real need passes, and men 
have leisure to look at their own walls. And then there are the 
minute, almost trumpery records of a more intimate kind, an 
incongruous museum which embodies so many acts of affection 
and family service. The tawdry souvenirs of Margate and 
Southend were bought on a family holiday: the books on the 
table were won by Jim and Ethel at school: even that strange 
company of funeral cards displayed in the corner means a fam- 
ily interest stretching out to uncles and cousins. 

Such ugly and useless things symbolize something too deep 
for laughter: and, after all, much we have said might apply to 
a flat in Westminster or Battersea, though the ugliness is of a 
different sort. Here we buy a vase because it looks “pretty’’, 
there they buy an imitation because it looks like real china. 

Family life is seen at its fullest on Saturday and Sunday. 
Boys do their mothers’ errands before going off to football with 
their mates. In the afternoon there may be a family walk with 
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the small children, and in the evening mother finishes the shop- 
ping for the Sunday dinner. On Sunday morning we are slug- 
a-beds, then father reads the Sunday paper in his shirt-sleeves 
- till dinner is ready. That grave matter requires a nap to follow, 
and then there is still time for a walk before tea. We don’t 
think of much beyond this life, its needs and affections: we 
don’t go to church and were never trained to regard life as 
much else than a round of work and week-end pleasure, with 
bad times never far off. Yet many have sustained the house, 
loved their family and kept it together, and faced each turn of 
fortune with such knowledge as they had. If they had been 
able to rent a cottage and a garden, a more spacious and gen- 
erous life might have come. Here in Cardinal Buildings each 
man keeps jealously to his own small ledge, and his own limited 
interests, and a common life with common purposes is beyond 
his will or conception. 

A man’s home lies in the things he has won and loved, but 
the walls of these Buildings are no more than a convenience. 
The dear sentiment of place and tradition is lost to the South 
Londoner. It is nothing to us whether the buildings stand or 
fall, if we can find another shelter for our household gods. It 
is nothing to us whether London is prudent or extravagant, for 
rates are included in the rent. In all the dingy amorphous 
mass that lines our bank of the Thames there is no centre of 
civic or religious life to which we look. We are a collection of 
units adrift from the whole and unconscious of the loss. Our 
liberty has thwarted fraternity. 

We look west from Cardinal Buildings across factory and 
tenement, and see a flaming sunset. Though the works of men 
crowd out grass and trees, they cannot obliterate the sky. But 
the policeman down below, if he glance up, sees our blinds 
’ dropping fast. For sunsets are common, and privacy is dear. 


A. S. FERGUSON. 
Queen’s University. 


THE WORK OF THE DIVISION OF ANTHROPOLOGY OF 
THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT. 
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OMPARATIVELY recently anthropological work has been 
constituted into an integral portion of the scientific work 
of the Canadian Government. This was accomplished in the 
fall of 1910 by the appointment of myself as ethnologist of the 
Geological Survey:of Canada, to the staff of which were also 
added in the following year Mr. H. I. Smith as archaeologist 
and Mr. C. M. Barbeau as assistant in anthropology. There 
had been, it is true, various sporadic efforts Jirected by the 
government in the past, particularly under the lead of the late 
Dr. G. M. Dawson, to work among the native tribes of Canada, 
but these efforts resulted primarily in the collection of a nota- 
ble mass of museum material rather than in systematic anthro- 
pological research, although, it should be added, a few papers of 
importance of an ethnological character were published by Dr. 
Dawson and other Survey men. 

On the organization of the Department of Mines in 1907, 
specific provision was made in the Geology and Mines Act for 
anthropological work, but the government was not at once 
prepared to undertake it. In 1908, as an “entering wedge,” 
arrangements were made by Mr. R. W. Brock, the Director of 
the Geological Survey, with the American Museum of Natural 
History to help Mr. V. Stefansson in his field researches among 
the Eskimo of the region between the Mackenzie and Hudson’s 
Bay, and thus the way was paved for entering upon systematic 
work. The necessity for such a division was pointed out to the 
government by the Director in the Summary Report of the 
Survey for 1908 and also 1909. The approaching completion of 
the Victoria Memorial Museum rendered necessary a staff to 
take charge of the Anthropological Division of the museum. 

Fortunately, at this psychological moment a committee 
was appointed by the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science at its Winnipeg meeting in 1909, which, seconded by 
the Canadian Branch of the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica and the Royal Society of Canada, waited upon the Premier 
and the Hon. Minister of Mines to urge the necessity of syste- 
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“Imatic research and museum collection among the aborigines 
while there was yet time to secure more than fragmentary 
data. With the enlightened support of such influential bodies, 
success attended the efforts of the Department to enlist the 
active interest of the government authorities in the proposed 
creation of an anthropological staff, intended in its activities to 
combine for Canada the research work of the Bureau of Ameri- 
ean Ethnology at Washington and the museum exhibition 
undertaken by the National Museum of the same city. 

A scientific staff of three is naturally altogether too small 
a body to undertake unaided the intensive research work re- 
quiredfor anything like an adequate survey of the native tribes 
of Dominion, and care and preparation for scientific exhibits 
of anthropological material in charge of the division, not to 
speak of a certain amount of unavoidable administrative work 
connected with any organization. Hence additions to the per- 
manent staff of the division are a logical necessity, and there 
is reason to hope that such additions will be made in the not 
too remote future. Meanwhile, it has been found both neces- 
sary and practical to secure the help of a number of men, only 
temporarily under the employ of the division, for the prosecu- 
tion of special lines of research. 

Before sketching the progress already made by this new 
division, it will not be amiss to point out briefly the purpose 
and scope of the anthropological work that has been entered 
upon. The science of anthropology, as the etymology of its 
name implies, is concerned with the study of man. This inter- 
pretation of the scope of the science must not be taken too 
literally, however, as it would commit us to an exhaustive 
study of all the endless forms of human thought and endeavor, 
would make the term, in fact, synonymous with the sum total 
of all study of a social or historical character as contrasted 
with the natural sciences; not even all that would naturally be 
included under the latter head would be excluded, for the spe- 
cific natural history of man, both as related to the rest of the 
animal world and in regard to his racial varieties, would find a 
necessary place. Practically, therefore, the scope of anthro- 
pology has always been limited, on the one hand, to the study 
of the most fundamental problems of the history of man, on 
the other, to the more detailed consideration of those members 
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of the human species as have been supposed, rightly or wrong- — 
ly, to come nearest the state in which we may imagine primi- 
tive man to have lived. The former aspect of anthropology 
concerns itself with the descriptive and, so far as possible, 
genetic study of the physical varieties of mankind, and is thus 
linked in its aims and methods with human anatomy and phy- 
siology; it enters also upon problems of the reconstructed 
' origin and development of man’s social and psychic activities 
and is linked under this aspect with sociology and psychology. 
We thus have to deal with physical anthropology and with 
ethnology in its broadest sense. The specific study of relative- 
ly primitive groups of men often goes under the name of 
ethnography, though in actual usage the terms ethnology and 
ethnography are not as sharply delimited as is here implied. 
Formerly more often than now, and in England more sharply 
than in America, has the line been drawn between the gener- 
alized history of culture (ethnology) and the specific mono- 
graphic study of tribes or peoples (ethnography). However, 
it is becoming daily more evident that the reconstruction of 
the social and psychic history of man is not as readily accom- 
plished as the Spencers, Frazers, and Westermarcks might 
have us believe, that we can put reliance only in such historical 
reconstruction as follows from a close study of the complex 
ethnographic data of a given time and place. Hence, though 
the classification of anthropology above suggested may be con- 
sidered theoretically warranted, practically it seems best to 
deal with physical anthropology on the one hand, and ethno- 
logy, as including both ethnology in the narrower sense and 
ethnography, on the other. Archaeology, it may be noted in 
passing, in contrast to ethnology proper, arrives at its results 
not by the direct study of the culture of living peoples but by 
the study of remains which have been left behind by the build- 
ers of an extinct culture or of a culture representing an earlier 
historical stage than its present lineal descendant. The prob- 
lems attacked by archaeology are, at last analysis, identical 
with those of ethnology, the difference being one simply of 
method determined by the nature of its data. To sum up, we 
may say that the aim of anthropology in its various aspects is 
to systematize data bearing on the physical and cultural his- 
tory of man. It will be seen at once that no extended apology 
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is needed to assign anthropology its definite place among the 
sciences. It is instructive to note in this connection that an- 
thropological material has been employed to a great (in some 
cases even to an alarming) extent by allied sciences. Thus no 
less a psychologist than Wundt himself has endeavored in his 
“Volkerpsychologie” to correlate the general data of anthro- 
pology with fundamental principles of psychology. The con- 
stant use made of anthropological material by sociologists will 
_also occur to everyone. 

In research among the natives of Canada anthropologists 
have already gleaned much of great value, but a far greater 
proportion of material remains to be gathered and made acces- 
sible. The aborigines of Canada were and are spread over the 
whole of the Dominion; thus their study forms the necessary 
background of any comprehensive history of Canada. It is 
for this general reason that it has been thought wise by the 
Dominion government to put the study of its wards in the 
hands of a government body. Moreover, the increasingly rapid 
disappearance and, more than this, cultural absorption of the 
Indians makes it imperative that research work among the 
various tribes be instituted “hammer and tongs.” In a com- 
paratively new country like Canada, where private enterprise 
must almost entirely be concentrated on “practical’’ endeavor 
and where the universities are able as yet to devote but a 
modest share of attention to field and museum work, it de- 
volves upon the government to organize the various lines of 
anthropological activity. These activities include, first and 
foremost, field research and publication, secondly, museum 
work. Special research must be undertaken in physical anthro- 
pology, ethnology, Indian languages, and archaeology. Lingu- 
istic study among the tribes of Canada seems necessary both 
on account of its intrinsic value for the science of language, 
and because the most satisfactory sort of ethnological work 
ean only be done in connection with the procuring of texts dic- 
tated by the Indians themselves. It is aimed to set a reason- 
ably high standard in both quality and completeness for the 
research work of the division. In the reports which are to be 
published from time to time it will be sought to give more than 
mere outline sketches of the tribes or culture areas studied. It 
it felt that to make the work of the division of lasting scienti- 
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fic value the problems must be studied intensively. Thus ex- | 


tensive bodies of myths, songs, personal and clan names, reli- 
gious beliefs, decorative designs, and a host of other cultural 
elements are to be collected and systematized. 

In connection with field work, as well as by purchase or 
gift, specimens illustrative of all sides of Indian life and 
thought are to be obtained, cared for, exhibited in part, and in 
part accessibly stored, so as to be available for special study. 


Space has been set aside for these purposes in the Victoria © 


Memorial Museum at Ottawa. In making collections and ex- 


hibits the primary aim will not be to secure merely striking or 
aesthetically effective objects, but to provide the concrete 


material illustrating the aboriginal culture of each tribe and 
area. The ideal tribal museum exhibit is not necessarily the 
one containing a large number of particularly beautiful speci- 
mens, but one in which a place is found for every aspect of 
native culture, where the crude awl or skin scraper is deemed 


as worthy of attention as the richly ornamented basket or 
Chilcat blanket. As forming properly part of the museum side © 
of anthropological work may be considered the amassing of - 


photographs bearing on the physical types and cultures of the 
natives. This material is valuable as forming a body of sup- 
plementary concrete data. 


Though the Division of Anthropology can not be to any > 


extent designed to conduct public lectures, it is planned in 
affiliation with scientific societies and universities to provide 
for lectures dealing with anthropological topics. Indeed, the 
members of the staff have already been called upon at various 
times to help along in this way. To provide illustrative mate- 
rial for such lectures the division is making it a point to assem- 
ble lantern slides that deal with the various phases of Canadian 
anthropology. 


A rapid review will now be given of the research work | 


which has been undertaken by the permanent staff and tem- 
porary agents of the Division of Anthropology. The larger 
share of field work has been devoted to ethnology. The first 
field work coming under this head was carried on by myself in 
the fall of 1910 among two Nootka tribes of Alberni Canal, a 
deep inlet of the west coast of Vancouver Island. To lay a solid 





foundation for future work in this region, special attention j 


"ee 
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was paid to the grammatical study (phonetics and morphology) 
of the Nootka language. A fair amount of Nootka text, chief- 
ly of a mythological character, was taken down; it is hoped as 
time goes on to add very materially to this body of Nootka 
text. Considerable information was obtained on Nootka social 
organization and religious ideas, particularly in regard to vari- 
ous rituals. 

In the following year, ethnological field work was dili- 
gently prosecuted. Owing to the rapid disintegration of the 
eastern tribes of Canada and their comparative neglect hith- 
erto on the part of American field ethnologists, it was thought 
profitable to take up work among these as soon as possible. 
Accordingly research was begun on the Hurons and Wyandots, 
the remnants of the once powerful Hurons of southern Ontario, 
so well known in early Canadian history for their hostility to 
the kindred Five Nations. Mr. C. M. Barbeau, who was in- 
trusted with this task, has succeeded in rescuing much of eth- 
nological value from the Hurons of Lorette, the Wyandots of 
Anderdon, near Windsor, Ontario, and the emigrant Wyandots 
of Oklahoma. The last mentioned proves to be by far the most 
conservative branch of the tribe, and it was among them that 
Mr. Barbeau secured the most complete information on the 
more fundamental aspects of aboriginal culture, such as social 
organization and religion. Nevertheless, the more northern 
branches of the tribe still residing in Canada yielded a good 
deal from the point of view of technology. A valuable feature 
of Mr. Barbeau’s work is the series of several hundred Indian 
songs that he has taken down on the phonograph in connection 
with his work on rituals. The Iroquois proper, well known in 
history as the Five Nations (later Six Nations), are being 
studied by Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser, Lecturer in Anthropology 
of Columbia University, while the material culture of the same 
tribe has been made the object of investigation by Mr. F. W. 
Waugh, of Toronto. Both Dr. Goldenweiser and Mr. Waugh 
have made considerable progress in their respective fields. So 
far Dr. Goldenweiser has concentrated to a large extent on the 
structure of aboriginal Iroquois society, and has amassed for 
this purpose extensive data on personal names, ordered accord- 
ing to their clans, and genealogies. Full information has been 
obtained by Mr. Waugh on most aspects of material culture of 
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the Iroquois, particularly as regards foods and medicines. Of 
the Algonkin tribes of eastern Canada, the Malecite and Mic- 
mac Indians of New Brunswick formed the object of enquiry 
of field work undertaken by Mr. W. H. Mechling, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, while the Micmacs of Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island have been worked up by Dr. C. MacMil- 
lan of McGill University, special attention in the latter case 
being paid to folk-lore. The work of Mr. V. Stefansson among 
the Eskimo of Coronation Gulf and Coppermine River, under- 
taken, as already noted, under the combined auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural History and the Geological Sur- 
vey of Canada, should also be mentioned here. Mr. Stefansson 
has sent in from the field, jointly to these two institutions, 
several interesting reports of progress. Field work among the 
many bands of Ojibwa Indians in Canada was begun this year 
by Dr. Paul Radin of Columbia University. Ethnological work 
among the tribes referred to is being continued this year, while 
later on in the year Mr. J. A. Teit of Spences Bridge, B.C., is to 
begin on an ethnological survey of the Athabascan or Déné 
tribes of western Canada. It will be observed that the most 
remote Algonkin tribes, such as the Cree, and the Nascopie of 
Labrador, the tribes of the Plains region, and the tribes of the 
Mackenzie valley have not as yet been provided for by the divi- 
sion. It is hoped that a start will be made with these as soon 
as opportunity permits. 

The archaeological activities of the Division of Anthropo- 
logy have been put, as already noted, in the hands of Mr. Har- 
lan I. Smith, formerly of the American Museum of Natural 
History. Most of his energies hitherto have been devoted to 
the systematizing of the archaeological material in the mu- 
seum and to a preliminary reconnaissance in the field. With 
the assistance of Mr. W. J. Wintemberg of Toronto, he expects 
before long to take up the exhaustive study of one or more 
archaeological sites in eastern Canada. The physical anthro- 
pology of the Indians of Canada has always been somewhat 
neglected by anthropologists, unless, indeed, we except the 
work of Dr. Franz Boas among the natives of British Colum- 
bia. It is to be hoped that in the near future special provision 
will be made for this important branch of anthropology in the 
shape of a permanent appointment to the staff. For the pre- 
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sent, Mr. F. H. S. Knowles of Oxford University is collecting 
anthropometric data among the Iroquois of Six Nations Re- 
serve, Ontario. This is meant to be the beginning of a thorough 
study of the physical type of the Iroquois, to be followed, as 
opportunity will allow, by similar studies among other tribes 
of the Dominion. It may be suggested in passing that anthro- 
pometric work among the non-aboriginal inhabitants may well 
come within the province of the activities of a physical anthro- 
pologist, and it may not be too rash to hope that much prac- 
tical work on immigration and other problems may be attacked 
before many years. 

Detailed reports dealing with the results of the various. 
lines of field work enumerated are in course of preparation, and 
will be published from time to time as each is ready. 

A considerable amount of attention has been and is being 
paid to the museum material of the division. The collections. 
already possessed by the Geological Survey at the time the 
Division of Anthropology began its operations formed an ex- 
cellent foundation for an anthropological museum, proving 
particularly rich in West Coast material (more particularly 
Haida, Tsimshian, and Kwakiutl). If we except a considerable 
amount of Eskimo (chiefly Alaskan) ethnological specimens, 
and archaeological material (chiefly pottery and stone imple- 
ments) from southern Ontario, the resources for exhibition 
and study purposes of the Survey collections were found to be 
strictly limited for other parts of Canada. Persistent efforts 
have been made to supply this want, and much new material, 
particularly from some of the eastern tribes of the Dominion, 
has been recently obtained. It can not be said that we have 
yet reached the stage where thoroughly satisfactory museum 
exhibits illustrating the culture of all parts of Canada can be 
made, but there is every reason to hope that within a few 
years representative material will be forthcoming from prac- 
tically all the tribes of the Dominion. 

I should like, before closing this brief sketch of the activi- 
ties of the newly-established division, to call attention to the 
logical necessity of university instruction in anthropology in 
Canada. Several of the most important American universities 
(Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Chicago, California) 
have regular departments of anthropology or prehistoric 
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archaeology, and in some cases are publishing important series 
of monographs and papers dealing with American Indian cul- 
tures and languages. It is obvious that there is no better way 
by which a new science can be made to take firm root in a coun- 
try than to have instruction given in it, if possible, with oppor- 
tunities also for research, at its universities. The courses 
already given in our universities in anatomy and physiology 
may be expected to pave the way for instruction and laboratory 
work in anthropometry, while the long establishment of his- 
torical, sociological, and philological studies should make wel- 
come the addition of a science of human culture that is kindred 
in spirit. The intrinsic importance of anthropological re- 
searches in connection with all studies of folk psychology and 
of origin and development of numerous elements in our higher 
levels of culture demand the inclusion of our science in any well 
rounded scheme of university instruction and research. One 
of the great aims of a university, as I understand it, is to 
broaden one’s intellectual horizon, to put one in touch with 
other forms of thought than those which are presented by 
one’s immediate social and economic environment, and thus to 
implant in one a critical spirit that has the courage to see, or 
at least to try to see, things as they really are, at the risk, it 
may be, of demolishing cherished prejudices. Anthropology, 
putting one as it does in touch with other methods of solving 
the problems of existence than our own, is eminently qualified 
to assist in this function of a university. Any one that has 
occupied himself to any extent with the data of anthropology 
has gained, or should have gained, a firmer foothold where- 
with to approach in a critical manner many of our own prob- 
lems, academic and practical—of society, law, religion, art, and 
language. There is here a fruitful field opened up for discus- 
sion, but we must content ourselves with a mere indication of 
the possibilities of anthropology as helping to afford the cul- 
tured man a training in criticism. 

From the point of view of the interests of the Division of 
Anthropology itself, it is clear that it would be more than de- 
sirable to have the universities of Canada provide for courses 
in anthropology. As it is, many of the men that are to carry 
on the work of the division must be recruited from other coun- 
tries, where systematic attention has been given this science. 
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Canadians can not long brook to see, nor should they, a speci- 


fically Canadian scientific survey unsupported by men that 


have received adequate university training in anthropology in 


Canada itself. To make science a matter of nationality is, of 
course, the height of absurdity, but it is natural for a people 
to want to do its share of the scientific work being carried on 
within its own territories. It also needs no argument to prove 
that a healthy interest in the anthropological researches of the 
Canadian Government must, to a large extent, be conditioned 
by the presence in Canada of men and women who have had 
some aspects of the science presented to them in the course of 
their university training. Let us hope, then, that at no distant 
time the universities of Canada will provide for the establish- 
ment of departments of anthropology or, to begin with, at any 


rate, for the inclusion of anthropological work in other depart- 


ments, and that in this way they will second the efforts of the 
government Division of Anthropology. 
E. SAPIR, 


Head of Division of Anthropology, 
Geological Survey of Canada. 


CAN LEGAL PRACTICE BE REMODELLED? 





HEN referring to the recent death of Judge Mabee, Chief 
W. Commissioner of the Board of Railway Commissioners 
for Canada, the Canadian Press has paid unusual tributes to. 
his broadmindedness, his desire for fairness to all parties, his 
quick insight into problems, and the common sense methods 
he adopted i narriving at his decisions. Rules of evidence, pre- 
cedents in other courts, and legal technicalities were not allow- 
ed to stand in the way of what was right and fair, and great 
railway corporations were made to understand that individuals 
as well as communities and trade associations have rights 
which must be respected. 


The general public, which has so long been harassed by 
the cobwebs, the uncertainties and the protracted delays of the 
Courts of Law, has appreciated these tributes to the memory 
of the great judge, and knowing the facilities which the Rail- 
way Commission affords to applicants, quickly and somewhat 
inexpensively to obtain decisions, will echo the suggestion made 
by one of the leading Toronto dailies, that the Courts of Law 
and their procedure might, with immense advantage, be re- 
modelled. Why should not the simplicity in proceedings, the 
facilities for early hearing of cases, the absence of technicali- 
ties and formalities, the desire for fairness in reaching a de- 
cision and the practical finality of that decision, characteristic 
of the proceedings of the Board of Railway Commissioners, be 
equally characteristic of the Courts of Law? 

Especially during the past 60 years, there has been enor- 
mous development in almost every walk of life. We live in 
practically a new age. Industrial development, whether it be 
in steamships, railways, manufacturing or agriculture, has 
made enormous strides; science is no longer a hobby of the 
few, but is an everyday helpmate of the artisan, the miner, the 
farmer, the merchant and the manufacturer; medicine, espe- 
cially surgery, has become a new science; even theology has 
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experienced great development in broader views, in a more 
Christian spirit, and in the greater desire for co-operation, and 
even union, among denominations; whilst of all those warmer 
attributes of the human heart which make men kindly disposed 
and helpful to their fellow-beings who have been less favoured 
by opportunities and are in need, there have been splendid il- 
lustrations, constantly growing in number. 

The profession of law seems, however, to be tardy of 
change, and to indicate a lack of initiative on the part of its 
members, anda lack of courage to meet modern conditions. 
Reforms have been relatively few, and some of these not suffi- 
ciently crucial in their nature to gain the appreciation of the 
public. The cause does not lie in lack of ability in the profes- 
sion. Possibly, if we were behind the scenes, we might find 
that the reason was somewhat personal to the members and 
that the advantage of the public was rather overlooked. 

What particular changes should be effected in the wide 
range of subjects special to the profession is a matter of detail, 
not intended to be discussed here. The members of the bar 
know that there is great scope for development if they were 
only sufficiently courageous to admit it. On the other hand, 
the general public, especially those who have had, for instance, 
to endure with patience the sacrifice of time and the great ex- 
pense of a long contested, even if a successful, suit, cannot help 
realizing that what has been done in one Court of Record—the 
Board of Railway Commissioners, where decisions often in- 
volve vast interests—can also be done, more or less effectively, 
in the other Courts of Record. In this age of change, many— 
perhaps most—subjects have to be looked at from a standpoint 
entirely different from that of a hundred years ago, and with 
our broader views and greater knowledge, we are of necessity 
less bound down by the methods, and the opinions of the men 
who preceded us. In the ordinary dealings of everyday life, a 
leading principle which increasingly appeals to our better 
natures is that of fairness, and the methods we prefer to em- 
ploy include the shortest and the least expensive road, and the 
constant application of common sense. How often progress 
would be retarded if we were always fettered by a fixed routine 
and if mere formalities, or a precedent of even fifty years ago, 
- were allowed to delay or block final results. 
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Speaking generally, the first duty of the lawyer—and it is 
here where he can be of so much service—is to be helpful to his 
client by keeping him out of difficulty, and, by inference, out of 
litigation, if possible. On the other hand, differences will, at. 
times, arise between men, and those judges will be best appre- 
ciated by the public who have the courage to override techni- 
calities, and break away from mere precedents, as such, and. 
will seek to make fairness the essential basis of their decisions. 
If suitors had implicit faith in the wisdom of the judges and in 
the absolute fairness of their decisions, there would be no 
necessity for higher courts. 

A. T. DRUMMOND. 





THE SOIREES OF THE CHATEAU DE RAMEZAY 


BY BERNARD MUDDIMAN. 


OWARDS the end of the nineties, about the time the 
Mercure de France and La Plume attained middle age in 
Paris and the last of “Les Jeunes” with his long locks, lace tie 
and velvet lappels had disappeared, we have a curious instance 
of literary movements repeating themselves in remote parts of 
the world. “Les Jeunes” reapeared in Montreal, Canada. 
Even as far back as 1892 the Echo des Jeunes appeared in 
Montreal with the cry “ce sera un journal libre, non de cette 
liberté qui rend fou, mais de cette liberté qui rend sage.”’ Lib- 
erty from what? From the church, stereotyped ideas and the 
conventional technique of the literature of French Canada of 
Cremazie, Frechette and Chapman. It was the first step to 
emancipate the thought of the country where literature and 
the arts had been almost entirely in the hands of the priests. 
A band of young men—called by their enemies les jeunes Bar- 
bares—gathered together. The verses of men like Baudelaire 
and Verlaine began to be read and printed in the Montreal 
journals. A seed of modern culture was sown. A school of 
young writers began to stammer the first words of freedom. 
By 1895 when the Echo des Jeunes was on its last legs a few 
grown boys who had just left college and who had been brought 
into earlier contact than their elders with views hailed as 
advanced in the sleepy old streets of Quebec or the busy mod- 
ern ultra- commercial squares of Montreal determined to found 
a literary society. 

Like the Pre-Raphaelites they issued a proclamation of 
their principles. It appeared in the principal Montreal papers 
and commenced: ‘“A group of young men of this city have de- 
cided to form themselves into an école de littérateurs.” A list 
of officers followed this with the statement that they would 
revise “les travaux des jeunes littérateurs.”’ The older writers 
either received this declaration of war in profound silence or 
with sarcasm. For three years the formation proceeded silent- 
ly until in the ancient abode of the old French Governors of 
Montreal le chateau de Ramezay, the soirées of the chateau de 
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Ramezay were established very much like the Rhymer’s Club 
at the old Cheshire Cheese in Fleet Street. On a Friday even- 
ing they met in the old Chateau, now a museum for Indian 
arrows and tomahawks and relics, its walls hung with the por- 
traits of old Colonial Governors and French Canadian explorers. 
They were four lawyers, five students, a notary, a painter, an 
engraver, two journalists, a doctor and a librarian, seated 
around a green cloth table. They would read to one another 
their manuscripts and criticize and talk. Of course, as in 
similar gatherings the pow-wow predominated; but, a seed was 
sown. From 1898 to 1900 the meetings continued till personal 
ambition and jealousy worked the usual havoc. The meetings 
were treated as a huge joke by staid commercial Montreal, like 
all colonial centres of trade, the most apathetic place in all the 
world to art. But Les Jeunes took themselves seriously. They 
read and talked Baudelaire, Verlaine, Mallarmé, Arthur Rim- 
baud, Zola, Maupassant and any book or author indexed. Above 
all they wrote—dreaming of a literary and artistic Montreal 
with memories of the true world of Bohemian Paris. Like a 
flash in the pan, however, the meetings broke up, in the end, in 
personal bickerings. Leaving what? They left Nelligan, Lo- 
zeau and, indirectly, Girard. If these three have not evolved 
anything epoch makingly French Canadian, they have, at any 
rate, written literature, which is more than can be said for the 
other French Canadian writers. 

Nelligan is, perhaps, the prince of these “Jeunes”, who 
trod the island where once the red skin pitched his wigwam, 
and later the voyageur and courreur-de-bois of French Canada 
came to build their watch fires. A young man of disordered in- 
tellect, if you like, but who had something of real genius—the 
son of an Irish father and a French mother, born in 1883, he 
went mad in 1902. He had a genuine aesthetic face, says his 
friend Louis Dantin—the head of a dreamy Apollo tortured by 
the agony of his thoughts. Its pallor accentuated the clear-cut 
features. Large black questioning eyes, in which blazed the 
incendiarism of enthusiasm. He wore masses of long floating 
wonderful hair, as black as the long Canadian winter nights, 
like an aureole, and of which he was inordinately proud. Such 
was Nelligan, and his character harmonized with what one 
Saw, at once sympathetic and fantastic. The dual blood of the 
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parents that ran in his veins gave him a deal of Irish win- 
someness of disposition, of French vivacity and staccato pas- 
sions. He had the Irishmen’s love of congenial company, the 
Frenchman’s adoration for his mother. He was one with those 
other young men who were going to wave the flag of art, for 
art’s sake, and though with them was not of them. He sang 
of his sister as only a good garcon at the Lycée does. At the 
weekly meetings of the club he used to read his latest sonnet or 
poem; and few recognized, at first, that there was something 
here none of the others possessed. 

In the exotic atmosphere of an intellectual delirium young 
men fresh from their courses at McGill or Laval, and fresh 
from an extra-mural course of their own in Baudelaire and 
Verlaine, Novalis, and Plotinus, Edgdr Allan Poe and Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, Villiers de l’Ile d’Adam and Hugo, Whitman and 
Mallarmé were building, they finally hoped, the foundations of 
a Canadian literature; the kingdom of Quebec was their nation. 
Unwittingly, with their vague notions of Nietzsche and the 
Superman, Rénan and the historical method, mixed with 
dashes of Maeterlinck, they were preparing the fall of the 
clerical power in Breton Quebec, the most priest-ridden corner 
of the globe. There was an exquisite jumble of mental theories 
and ideas. The inner life was revealed, the ivory tower of 
dreams proudly piled on high. Saintliness, claptrap, Péladan 
and the Rose-Croix, Emersonianism, transcendentalism, the 
oversoul, the religion of art, the mystic science of religion, the 
virtue of wickedness had come to them in far-off echoes from 
the mouth of those who had studied medicine in the beloved 
distant Paris of their dreams; or had crept to them in smug- 
gled copies of those books that the Archbishop of Montreal, 
Mer. Bruchesi, had so carefully indexed. Few had read Rénan 
but they all admired him immensely and intensely. Any cleri- 
cal thunderbolt against rationalism secretely filled their souls 
with pride as they nursed in their breasts, hidden from the 
world, vague notions of Anatole France and the ideas of the 
boulevards. What has been the result of this? A gradual 
opening up and plain speaking on the part of French Canadian 
newspapers and French Canadian literature in Canada; a more 
exactive clerical censorship of the libraries, a hindrance put on 
all those young men who would study in Paris, for is not Paris, 
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as the “La Vérité” the great organ of the Catholic Church in 
Canada, says: “un foyer de science et aussi, hélas, un foyer de 
corruption et d’impiété.” So the conclusion is: “il vaut infini- 
ment mieux pour notre pays avoir des médecins un peu moins 
savants mais religieux, que des médecins un peu plus savants 
mais impies.” But the battle is going on and, imperceptibly, 
youth is winning; the youth of each successive generation is 
removing the fetters and shackles of ignorance the great 
mediaeval church would bind on her devout people. 

Modern French influences are beginning to permeate into 
brains and hearts that have been starving for them since 
Laval’s own days, and art as ever is in the vanguard of liberty 
leading the way with the triumphant golden letters of “‘Free- 
dom of mind and senses” starred on her banner. The spirit that 
isolated the French Canadian priests at Rome from all contact 
with the liberal clerics of France is writhing already in the 
hands of Reason. To isolate the Canadian Church, keep it 
three hundred years behind every other branch of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the world; to isolate the Canadian people 
from the thought, life and art of Paris is as futile as it is ridi- 
culous. Yet such is the aim of her ecclesiasts. 

These young men and, above all, Nelligan admired Bohe- 
mianism with its delightful vagaries of the Boul’Miche. He 
heard of Gérard de Nerval’s lobster and Gautier’s scarlet waist- 
coat. He dreamt of an absinthe drinking Latin Quarter, of 
endless bocks and amours, Henri Murger, Romanticism and 
Trilby and of the properties of stage Bohemia. He must be 
forgiven, for Paris is very far from French Canada. He dreamt 
of an artistic life at Paris, ever “épatant le bourgeois,” fre- 
quenting the old Café d’Harcourt, the Moulin Rouge and Bul- 
lier’s Ball and everything else absurd. He wandered from 
Montreal brasserie to brasserie. When his new clothes came 
home from the tailor’s he threw drink on them, stained them 
with wine and grease. Hadn’t de Musset done so. One had to 
live up to one’s position as a poet—even in Montreal. 

His friend Louis Dantin, in his excellent little biography, 
has given two little anecdotes which contain the quintessence 
of Nelligan’s folly. More than once harassed by some obses- 
sing dream, feeling himself on the border-line of reason and 
madness, he remarked without thought: “Je mourrai fou,” and 
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then recovering his pose, he would add, “like Baudelaire.” The 
other tale is just as typical when M. Dantin asked him why he 
did not publish his verse with a publisher in Montreal, all the 
poet’s reverence for Paris, the Mecca of his dreams, arose as 
he disdainfully cried: ‘“Peuh! sait-il bien imprimer les vers. 
J’enverrai mes vers 4 Paris.” Alas, he never sent them and 
the reverence of his friends alone obtained their issue in Mont- 
real, when he had ceased to be in the rational sense. 

Such was the idiosyncracies of this young man, “the Chat- 
terton of Canada,” as he has been inappropriately called. 
What was his genius? What is the value of his work? When 
languid or stiffened up, Lamartinish, head erect and all gesti- 
culation he read his poetry at these soirées—there was genius, 
no sedulous aping of impossible manners of la Sainte Bohéme. 
When the banal bourgeois of Montreal, with hungry tribes of 
sharp-faced lawyers and hardy engineers and their excellent 
femmes heard of him, they greeted his name with a shoulder 
shrug, ear high, and a “c’est un drole de garcon.” They were 
encountering an animal with which they had no previous ex- 
perience—a poet. 

First be it said, in reading him you will encounter an al- 
most incomprehensible ignorance. It would be impossible for 
a youth at the Lycée to talk of Paderewski as a composer like 
Chopin. To Nelligan, who knows neither the pianist nor the 
dreamer of the nocturnes, they simply stand for the embodi- 
ment of music. No one would talk of the spiritual art of 
Rubens. Nelligan does—but Nelligan was only 19 and had 
never been in the Louvre. If you walk down St. Catherine 
street, Montreal, you will recognize that the majority of the 
faces you see there know little of life beyond Swift’s “draw in 
nutrition, propagate, and rot.” His want of ideas is akin to 
genius. But then on the other hand, how many who can tell a. 
Giorgione from a Titian can write: 

Ma pensée est couleur de lumiéres lointaines, 
Du fond de quelque crypte aux vagues profondeurs; 


Elle a Véclat parfois des subtiles verdeurs . 
D’un golfe ot le soleil abaisse ses antennes. 


En un jardin sonore, au soupir des fontaines, 

Elle a vécu dans les soirs deux, dans les odeurs; 
Ma pensée est couleur de lumiéres lointaines, 

Du fond de quelque crypte aux vagues profondeurs. 
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Elle court 4 jamais les blanches prétentaines, 
Au pays angélique ot montent ses ardeurs; 
Et, loin de la matiére et des brutes laideurs, 
Elle réve l’essor aux célestes Athénes. 


Ma pensée est couleur de lumiéres lointaines. 


Here is one who sings like the nightingale’s wild wood 
notes, untrammelled by profound ideas on the impressionists or 
the ethics of M. Anatole France. 

The little wayside Lady Chapel; the garden of childhood; 
a japanese fan; cups of Yeddo almost vital in their dainty por- 
celain charm; the sadness of Chopin, an immaterial Gretchen 
awakes on the white ivory keys: these are the motives of his 
song. The poet remembers a world of dreams, 

“Ou parfois radieux, dans un palais de foin, 

Nous déjeunions d’aurore et nous soupions d’étoiles.” 
Losing himself in fancy, he wanders in the gardens of Wat- 
teau’s embarkation for the happy Isle—the island home of our 
Lady of Cytherea; or, in that old deserted park of Verlaine’s, he 
watches a veiled woman pass. Then amid diseased dreams, 
inspired by Baudelaire and Rollinat, the vision of his mother 
steals on him. 


“Quelquefois sur ma téte elle met ses mains pures, 
Blanches, ainsi que des frissons blancs de guipures. 
Elle me baise au front, me parle tendrement, 
D’une voix au son d’or mélancoliquement. 

A Vautel de ses pieds je ’honore en pleurant, 
Je suis toujours petit pour elle, quoique grand.” 


He has the young poet’s morbid delight in “sadness” that 
drapes his youth in mourning for the joys he is too poor to pos- 
sess. To Verlaine’s “Colloque Sentimental,” he, no doubt, owes 
this genuine poetic sadness, as also the following poem: 
“Comme des larmes d’or qui de mon coeur s’égouttent, 

Feuilles de mes bonheurs, vous tombez toutes, toutes. 

Vous tombez, au jardin du réve ou je m’en vais, 

Ou je vais, les cheveux au vent des jours mauvais; 


Vous tombez, de l’intime arbre blanc, abattues 
Ca et 1a, n’importe ot, dans l’allée aux statues.” 


Such are the echoes and the aspirations of Nelligan. 


Now let us look at a little of the really pure ore he smelted. 
The sonnet entitled “Le Vaisseau d’Or’”, with its disastrous 
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shipwreck often seems to me the work of a really powerful 
imagination: 


“Ce fut un grand vaisseau, taillé dans l’or massif. 
Ses mats touchaient l’azur, sur des mers inconnues, 
La Cyprine d’amour, cheveux épars, chairs nues, 
S’étalait 4 la proue, au soleil excessif. 


Mais il vint une nuit frapper un grand écueil 
Dans l’océan trompeur ot chantait la siréne, 

Kt le naufrage horrible inclina sa caréne 

Aux profondeurs du gouffre, immuable cercueil. 


Ce fut un vaisseau d’or, dont les flancs diaphanes, 
Recélaient des trésors, que les marins profanes, 
Dégoiit, haine et névrése entre eux ont disputé. 
Que reste-t-il de lui, dans la tempéte bréve? 
Qu’est devenu mon cceur, navire déserté? 

Hélas! il a sombré dans l’abime du réve. 


Of course it would have never been written if José de 
Maria de Heredia had not issued “Les Trophées’’; but, all the 
same, its lines have the grandeur of the great sonnet. They 
sweep along with stately pomp in their stiff golden vestments 
at the solemn gait, so necessary to the pondrous slowness of 
the sonnet-thought evolving itself; and Nelligan has the gift 
of writing such lines as “La grande majesté de la nuit qui 
murmure.” He was extraordinarily sensible to the musical 
value of vowels; he did not forget the use of the file that must 
be attendant on every poet’s work. He thought like a symbol- 
ist and wrote like a parnassian. He is the first French Canadian 
poet—a boy perhaps, recognizable still as a pupil from the 
shortness of his staying power and the inequality of his inspi- 
ration—but a boy with genius when the climax came. 


Perhaps the best poem he ever read at the Chateau was 
that wild bacchic frenzy, ‘“‘La Romance du Vin”: 


“Tout se méle en un vif éclat de gaieté verte. 
O, le beau soir de Mai! Tous les oiseaux en cheour, 
Ainsi que les espoirs naguéres & mon cceur, 
Modulent leur prélude 4 ma croisée ouverte.... 


Je suis gai! je suis gai! Vive le vin et l’art! 

J’ai le réve de faire aussi des vers célébres, 

Des vers qui gémiront les musiques funébres 

Des vents d’automne au loin dans le brouillard.... 
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Les cloches ont chanté; le vent du soir odore.... 
Et pendant que le vin ruisselle 4 joyeux flots, 
Je suis si gai, si gai, dans mon rire sonore, 

Oh! si gai, que j’ai peur d’éclater en sanglots. 


Putting aside his charming ignorance, one could read the 
verses of Nelligan and never think of Canada. There is no 
cachet Canadien in his poetry. There is no local colour. He 
has not written a line of Canadian nationality. He has not 
sung the crystalline forest world of the great north whiteness, 
the immense inland seas, the romance of trail and warpath in 
the old days, or the romance of railroad and engineer to-day. 
His own country has hardly furnished him a phrase. Perhaps 
we should find nothing odd in a Parisian writing: 

“Ah! Comme la neige a neigé! 
Ma vitre est un jardin de givre— 
Ah! Comme la neige a neigé! 


Qu’est-ce que le spasme de vivre 

A la douleur que j’ai, que j’ai! 

Tous les étangs gisent gelés, 

Mon ame est noire ot vis-je? ot vais-je? 

Je suis la nouvelle Norvége 

D’ot les blonds cils s’en sont allés. 
Once I suppose he came across Kipling’s phrase: “Our Lady of 
Snows’, and wrote a poem “Notre-Dame des Neiges”, but there 
is no Canada in it. The cascades in his verse are of the 
Versailles park of Watteau’s pictures, not the roaring tide of 
the falls at Niagara. The only deaths are those of young men 
tired of life and love, who die on the silent bowling green, 
where the columnal Faun of Verlaine laughs. Daulac’s heroic 
band, Montcalm’s heroic death, the martyrdom of Brebceuf— 
they do not exist for him any more than the Quebec Bridge 
disaster. His patrie was the country Watteau painted, Ver- 
laine sang—where life is wee between a blue rose dawn and 
a gold rose eve. 

On April 2nd, 1900, at the last meeting of the Soirées the 
authors read what they considered to be their best work, pub- 
lished in a little brochure as the anthology of the club. The 
enthusiasm of the first meetings had gone, never to return. 
Personal jealousies had come to light in unexpected quarters. 
And Nelligan now was no longer there, when they had at last 
begun to realize that he was the finest poet among them all. 





EMILE NELLIGAN. 
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_ Emancipation of thought and word in French Canada has 
of course not yet been realized; but, this defunct club has laid 
afoundation. Charles Gill and Massicotte might have been 
poets, if the movement had continued; and so, too, might M. 
_ Gonsalve Desaulniers could he have always lived up to the 
standard he set himself in that charming little poem, “La Fille 
des Bois” which inspired the great French Canadian sculptor 
Hébert to one of his most successful works. But their music is 
all frozen now like that of the winter streams of their land. A 
great silence prevails broken only by one voice. 

There was a poor young man, Albert Lozeau by name, who, 
born in 1868, at the age of sixteen, when about to enter a busi- 
ness house as clerk, was struck down by a terrible spinal dis- 
ease. Lying all day in one of those unpleasant looking homes 
of the poorer French in the suburbs of Montreal, he had noth- 
ing to do but read. Like all young souls afflicted by pain, he 
turned towards the works of belles-lettres. He read Musset, 
Chenier, Hugo, and above all the moderns, Baudelaire and those 
inspired by Baudelaire. These poets inspired him as he laid 
idle, taught him to long to be a poet, urged him on to essay the 
arduous joys of Mont Parnasse. His world was not wide; its 
boundaries were those of Stevenson’s land of counterpane. He 
could watch the world of men and nature from his sick room 
window. And there was music occasionally—music that rav- 
ished the hearts of all French Canadians in a sense unknown to 
the old world Frenchmen. Sometimes a friend would come 
bringing a book or willing to play the piano and sing. Some- 
times a girl would come to cheer him for a nostalgia for woman 
and her sex obsesses this sick young man like all true Latins. 
But he was not dull. He had a fine soul. He was, in fact, as 
we shall shortly see, a true poet. 

Soon his acquaintance learnt Lozeau was writing verse. A 
few of his pieces appear surreptitiously in the French news- 
papers of Montreal. He showed a real talent. Friends inter- 
ested themselves. Then came the Soirées of the Chateau de 
Ramezay and friends brought his pieces to read there, and so 
the sick man aided the movement. But he was so desperately 
poor he could never afford to issue them ina volume. But then 
Charles ab der Halden in his ‘‘Nouvelles Etudes de la littéra- 
ture francaise-canadienne” devoted a whole study to the young 
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man and his fame was at once established. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
defrayed the expense of his volume published at Paris and the 
French Canadians had attained a poet worthy of the name. 

All the charming personality of this young poet, no feeble 
imitator of old world poets and with a musical sense of words. 
second only to Nelligan himself, found expression in a delight- 
ful preface he wrote for his volume fittingly entitled “L’Ame 
Solitaire” :— 

“Je suis un ignorant. Je ne sais pas ma langue. Je balbutie en vers: 
assez harmonieux (j’adore la musique) souples et laches. Je n’ai pas 
d’idées. Je réve et ne pense pas. J’imagine et je n’observe pas. J’ex- 
prime des sentiments que je ressentirais. Il m’est parfois arrivé d’en 
exprimer que j’ai ressentis. J’ai vu des arbres 4 travers des fenétres.... 
Je suis resté neuf ans les pieds 4 la méme hauteur que la téte: ca m’a 
enseigné l’humilité. J’ai rimé pour tuer le temps, qui me tuait en re- 
vanche...... C’est par des bouquins que me passaient mes amis, que je 
me suis mis au courant, et que le mal de rimer m’a pris. Je dis le mal de 
rimer, mais pour moi ce n’était pas un mal, c’était plutot un bien, qui m’a, 
je le crois sincérement, arraché au desespoir et & la mort.” 


The sincerity of such writing is almost plaintive; and M. 
Lozeau is nothing if he is not sincere. He is a young man cursed. 
with ill-health and who has become almost feminine in his sick- 
room sensitiveness. He is a young poet drunk with the beauty 
of words, the gift of song; but, yet the strong virile note that 
will be the essentially Canadian note of the future was denied 
to him. For the invalid can never know the splendid joy in life 


and life’s wayfaring that health alone can give. The ardour of 


sustained song is therefore not his, for his brain works in 
swallow flights. As he himself says in “Le Piano Divin” :— 


Telle mon ame faible a des notes d’ivoire, 
Une petite gamme y vibre, blanche et noire, 
Mais quel amour saura jamais, sans dévier 
En faire largement chanter tout le clavier. 


The usual themes of the French Canadian poetasters are 


the lost causes their race is so touchingly attached to. A 
quaint patriotism for a France that is absolutely indifferent, a 
hatred more or less literary of the drapeau anglais and an 
adoration for the Roman Catholic Church that is pitia- 
ble. But fortunately all these Pindaric tediousnesses are as 
much absent in Lozeau’s verse as in Nelligan’s. For these two 


are the first poets, the first true artists in words of Canada. 





— 
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after the antiquated wedding-cake and keep-sake style of Cre- 
mazie, Frechette and Chapman. 

It is perhaps as the poet of simple love Lozeau excells. 
Lying on his sick bed he has conjured up the vision of the eter- 
nal feminine at the tender hour of twilight in a way strongly 
reminiscent of de Musset’s nights :— 


Mon ceur est maintenant ouvert comme une porte. 
Il vous attend, ma Bien-Aimée, y viendrez vous? 
Que vous veniez demain ou plus tard, que m’importe? 


Une heure suffira. J’aurai vécu ma vie 

Aussi pleine qu’un fleuve au large de son cours, 
L’ayant d’une heure mieux que de jours fous emplie, 
D’une heure, essence et fruit substantiel des jours.... 


And to him the Beloved comes like :— 


Le soir nous enveloppe, indiciblement doux, 
Comme un regard d’amour se promenant sur nous; 


But as I have said he has but short flights of song and con- 
sequently works admirably in the concise condensed forms of 
verse so dear to imaginative minds. In a sonnet, for example, 
he regrets the passing of his friend Nelligan :— 


Tu montais radieux dans la grande lumiére 
Enivré d’idéal, éperdu de beauté, 

D’un merveilleux essor, de force et de fierté, 
Fuyant avec dédain la route coutumiere. 

Tu montais emporté par ton ardeur premi€ére, 
Battant d’un vol géant la haute immensité, 

Et 14, tout prés d’atteindre a ton éternité, 

Tu planais, triste et beau, dans la clarté pléniére. 


Mesurant du regard le vaste espace bleu, 
Tu sentis la fatigue envahir peu a peu 

La précoce vigeur de tes ailes sublimes. 
Alors, fermant ton vol largement déployé, 

O destin! tu tombas d’abimes en abimes, 
Comme un aigle royal en plein ciel foudroyé! 


Intellectually Lozeau is Nelligan’s master. Indeed the 
‘beauty he hymns is always intellectual :— 


O Déesse par qui les épis lourds sont faits, 
Maris pour mon cerveau le blé d’or des idées. 
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Nelligan, on the other hand, has something that one can- 
not describe by any other word than that of genius. He is, in 
fact, the only literary genius that Canada has produced. In 
this he stands above all the others, and on account of this 
Lozeau’s poetry is feeble and vapid after his. Again, Nelligan 
loved the hard definite beauty of things we can touch and see. 
Lozeau is moved rather by suggestion—those vague nuances of 
feeling that permeate sick souls in pain-stricken bodies: 


Toujours il m’est resté dans l’Ame, je ne sais 
Quel persistant frisson d’extase et d’harmonie, 
Et le songe lointain d’une féte infinie 

Au ceur ot depuis tant de maux sont passés. 


So it comes about that the moon and music are with him 
perpetual sources of inspiration. 


Quand la lune au ciel noir 

Resplendit claire et ronde, 

Le vers en mon cerveau comme 

Une eau vive abonde; 

Ii coule naturel comme une source au bois, 
Avec des sons fluets de flute et de hautbois, 

Et souvent les accords doux et mélancoliques 
D’harmoniums plaintifs et de vieilles musiques. 


Or again the vague suggestion of the autumn day evokes: 


Ce jour a l’air d’un long crépuscle oublié. 
L’heure lasse, comme un oiseau blessé, s’éploie. 
Dans les arbres le vent passe en un bruit de soie. 
Feuille a feuille s’abat l’orgueil du peuplier. 


Finally Lozeau is no more Canadian than Nelligan. There 
is nothing Canadian here. The law of club and fang in the 
great white snows where the rare trail goes, the endless quest 
of the almighty dollar in hideous cities, the romance of the 
great railways spiderlike spreading their network of lines over 
the virgin land, the settler’s hardships and the pettiness of the 
lives in semi-civilized districts are not here. But it must be 
remembered that those French with their artistic sense of 
form leavening the Teutonic lump around them still cling pas- 
sionately to the old world charm and grace. The literature of 
France is the most conservative in the world. After Shake- 
speare and his contemporaries had built the fairy fabric of the 
romantic drama we find Racine still patiently striving in his. 
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best plays to creep into the soul of Euripides. Similarly in 
Canada the French poets hark back and leave unsung the 
glamour of science, of the coarseness and brutishness of lives 
in the bush or in the soulless offices of American commerce. 
Since poetry in literary history always precedes prose, it 
was necessary to wait a little before the prose writer came. At 
last, however, he came. He was a young journalist on French 





M. RODOLPHE GIRARD, by Charlebois. 


Canada’s greatest newspaper, “La Presse”, by name Monsieur 
Rodolphe Girard. M. Charles ab der Halden aptly describes 
him as “le jeune romancier Canadien le plus interessant et le 
plus curieux.” Indeed, one might go a little further and add he 
is the only tolerable novelist the French Canadians have pro- 
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duced. In including him in the present article I have stretched 
the scope of my title, for Monsieur Girard neither frequented 
the Soirées nor did he work in connection with their members. 
Yet his work indirectly owes its origin to them, and with this 
eonfession I would conclude that with him and Nelligan and 
Lozeau I have touched on the most interesting figures in the 
literature of that old New France beside the St. Lawrence’s 
great stream. 

After several rather amateur attempts at play-writing and 
in addition to two volumes of short tales, M. Girard has written 
four novels wherein he has essayed to paint the life of French 
Canada under the old French régime, in Papineau’s days, again 
in 1860, and lastly to-day. 

Of his first novel “‘Florence’”’, which deals with the events 
of Papineau’s ill-fated rising, the least said the better. It is an 
erreur de jeunesse, a young author’s attempt to find his feet, 
and is marked with all the hatred for the flag of England, out 
of which every young French Canadian has to grow. 

But his next work, “Marie Calumet”, founded on the popu- 
lar French Canadian song of that name, is without doubt a 
masterpiece of its kind. Too gaulois, even grivois, for most 
English ears it remains, however, as a masterly portrayal in 
Zola’s manner of the apathetic, almost animal existence of the 
Habitants of Quebec. It is the frankest and wittiest novel in 
Canadian literature—an essay in Rabelaisan style. As a work 
of art, racy of the soil, it is probably the closest sketch of 
Canadian life yet portrayed. But the reader must be prepared 
to be shocked, if he turns to it. It is the strong crude vintage 
of youth determined at all costs to tell the truth. 

It narrates the history of a farm girl who becomes the 
“engagére’’, as one says in French Canada, of M .le Curé. For 
the Curé of Ste. Apollinaire visiting his old friend the Curé of 
St. Ildefonse, discovers the latter (his housekeeper having 
died) living alone with his niece, a charming young girl of six- 
teen. The ménage, once the Curé’s pride, is now in terrible dis- 
order. The visitor is a man of the world, while the host is 
merely the type of unworldly Country Padre who lets things 
slide. “You must have a new housekeeper,” says the cleric,” or 
the world will talk, and you know you are fond of good eating. 
I have the very girl for you—Marie Calumet.” 
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In ten days the lady in question is installed and proves 
herself a treasure of a housekeeper, fat and forty, who loves to 
command a household and to whomsoever she once becomes 
attached, it is for in saecula saeculorum. On the first day of 
her arrival she said: “I must go and milk the cows of M’sieu 
le Curé.”’ The next day itis: ‘Our cows give splendid milk.” 
And on the third day: ‘I must take good care of those cows of 
mine.” So she directs the presbytery and hence the village. 
She is queen of the Curé’s poultry yard, mistress of his cows, 
bullies him, and brings up his niece—and all with the devotion 
of an old-fashioned servant. Soon, however, all these treasures 
summed up in one person attract the amorous masculine eyes 
of Narcisse “l’homme du Curé” and Zéphirin “le bedeau.” The 
history of their deadly rivalry for Marie Calumet’s charms 
forms the plot of the book. Typical of the Habitant French, 
the timid proposal of Narcisse to his heart’s charmer may be 
cited :— 


“Puis, aprés avoir enlevé sa casquette de drap, lourde de pluie, et 
avoir fait quelques pas vers Marie Calumet, il dit: 

—Mamzelle Marie, ca vaut pas la peine de fafiner plus longtemps, 4 
cause que vous savez, comme dit m’sieu le curé, tout ce qui traine se salit. 

La ménagére abandonna sa lavette, Suzon son torchon, et le curé sa 
pipe. 

Mamzelle Marie, j’prendrai pas trente-six détours, voulez-vous de 
moé pour votre homme? 

Narcisse, c’est évident, avait di se faire la lecon et tenter un effort 
surhumain pour parler avec tant d’assurance. 

Il ajouta: 

—J’sus pas riche, mais j’ai bon pied, bon cil. Et pis, sans compter 
que j’vous aime ben. A nous deux on pourra élever une famille cré- 
quiennement. Pas vrai, m’sieu le curé? 

—T’as raison, Narcisse. 

Cependant Marie Calumet ne disait rien. 

Elle essuya, sur son tablier, ses mains visqueuses d’eau de vaisselle. 
—Voulez-vous, mamzelle Marie? demanda Narcisse qui redoutait un mal- 
heur. 

—Oué, Narcisse, acquiesca enfin Marie Calumet, 

Elle lui tendit les mains. 

—J’serai une bonne femme pour toé. 

Puis se tournant vers le curé: 

—M/’sieu le curé, poupa et mouman sont morts—que le bon Dieu ait 
leur Ame en son saint paradis—voulez-vous les remplacer et m’donner 4 
c’brave garcon? 

_ Le curé ne trouvant pas son mouchoir, s’essuya les cils du revers de 
la main. 
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—Oui, mais qu’est-ce je vais devenir sans toi? 
Ah! laissez faire, m’sieu le curé, veus verrez comme tout-¢a s’aman- 


chera ben... eu, 
Au bedeau, qui entrait, Suzon dit malicieusement: 
Zéphirin, je te présente m’sieu et madame Boisvert.” 


The consequent revenge of le bedeau has neither rhyme or 
reason in its Zolaesque touches. But nothing except a first 
hand perusal can convey an idea of the vividness and natural- 
ness of the whole. Scene after scene passes before the eyes 
with all realism of life itself. It is the true picture of the ways 
and thoughts of “‘les habitants” of Quebec. But various scenes, 
in particular the latter chapters of the book, have a broad and 
even unsavoury realism of the stables that mars what other- 
wise is an excellent novel. 

As may be naturally supposed this introduction into Can- 
ada of the church-banned, excommunicated, ostracized realism 
of naturalists like Emile Zola raised a storm. Even more auda- 
cious than the good clerics of Montreal had ever dreamed of, he 
essayed to picture the country life of a Quebec village through 
a pair of borrowed realist spectacles perched on the impudent 
nose of youth. And woe betide the bookseller in Quebec to-day 
who dare display a book of Zola in his window. But here was 
one of their own flock determined to out-Zola Zola himself. 
From the critical point of view to attain this M. Girard has in- 
troduced numerous gauloiseries that are needless. But of the 
truth of the general picture, of the biographical touches in the 
book there can be no doubt. It is the first great novel Canada 
has produced in either French or English. For it rises above 
the stories we merely read to pass away an idle hour. Indeed 
no historian, no chronicler who wishes to paint a true version 
of life fifty years ago in French Canada can afford to be with- 
out it. 

Intimidated by the storm of indignation he had succeeded 
in raising and an attendant law suit, which, however, was de- 
cided in his favour, M. Girard in his next work turned for ma- 
terial to the old French régime in Canada. “L’Algonquine’’ is 
hardly a success as an historical novel for it is grossly inaccu- 
rate and as a romance it is too palpably impossible. Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s “Seats of the Mighty” and C. D. Roberts’s “A Sister 
to Evangeline” still remain the best works of the Canadian con- 
tribution to this kind of writing. 
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His last novel is “Rédemption”, by far his most ambitious 
piece of work. It is evidently the result of a careful perusal 
and study of Tolstoi’s “Resurrection.” In fact, it is what the 
French call a mélange—a dash of Lamartine, a good splash of 
the younger Dumas added to the great Russian. For the first 
time M. Girard essays to paint the life of Montreal, the large 
city of Canada. From here the scene shifts to a very little fre- 
quented portion of French Canada known as the Gaspé coast, 
where the fisher folk living round the Baie des Chaleurs cut off 
from the rest of French Quebec speak a dialect of their own—a 
curious race of transplanted Bretons and gallicized Irish. Into 
the Gaspé Basin at the beginning of Canadian history Cham- 
plain the French explorer came sailing as he supposed on the 
direct route for far Cathay. And it is the same land to-day as 
it was three hundred years ago, very little changed by steamers 
and railroads, where those Acadian settlers eke out their penu- 
riour lives fishing the cold northern seas. To one of their vil- 
lages comes a young man of Montreal’s jeunesse dorée, by name 
Réginald Olivier. In Montreal’s French world of fashion he 
has found himself falling in love with a girl, Claire Dumont, 
one of those creatures born to love and to be loved greatly. But 
the recollection of his parents’ unhappy marriage has made 
him foreswear matrimony. At Paspébiac (you can find it on 
the map) Olivier afew days after his arrival encounters a 
veritable flower of a fishergirl, Romaine Castilloux. He first 
perceives her in the village church :— 


“Enveloped in the sunlight filtering through one of the large barred 
windows, just like a saint aureoled in gold, a young girl sat at the little 
church organ. Her half-turned face presented the purest profile that one 
could wish to see. Her nose was slightly aquiline, her mouth proudly 
arched, her chin neither square nor round, but yet energetic and sweet. 
Framing her forehead in an opulent mass of red gold hair, her chevelure 
was parted on her shoulders into two long heavy tresses. Her com- 
_ plexion had the dazzling white of girls with auburn hair and it was 
slightly tanned by the sea sun. Her features reflected candour and pride, 
the coldness of a young girl and at the same time the passion of a grown 
woman.” 


For this fisherman’s daughter the slumbering love of Oli- 
vier is awakened again with redoubled violence. Declaring his 
love, he yet recognizes that it is impossible for him to marry 
her. Consequently once again he determines on flight before 
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any irrevocable harm is perpetrated. But Romaine learning of 
his intention persuades him to stay. He remains but ever tells 
her he must go. She must remain as he found her. At last 
Romaine comes to recognize the truth of this and while making 
up her mind rows out to sea, when a storm springs up and the 
sea calls the sea-girl home. Distracted with grief and unas- 
suaged love Olivier returns to Montreal to find his first love 
Claire ruined by a wealthy manufacturer of Church ornaments 
and proprietor of a newspaper that is a pillar of the Roman 
Catholic church. From this degradation Olivier rescues her, 
and to end the gossip of his friends and enemies he offers to 
marry her. But Claire refuses. She cannot bring him dis- 
honour—she is his always, if he wishes; but, not in marriage. 
Like a true younger Dumas heroine she now dies in a rapid 
consumption. Olivier utterly forlorn decides to return to Pas- 
pébiac and settles in the old home of Romaine Castilloux, where 
he lives feeding on memories of the past. 


In his description of the fashionable monde of Montreal 
there are numerous errors of taste, evidences of ignorance in 
social etiquette, clichés worthy of Ouida; but, once on the 
Gaspé coast with the simple fisherfolk M. Girard is again in his 
own element. The life of these remote fishers is admirably 
described. The sea that is their cradle, their bride and their 
winding sheet makes all the pages devoted to them musical. 
The hardness of life, the mutability of storm and calm, the 
treachery of the dark green rolling waters and the beauty of 
the pageants of the sky pass before us. 


“On était aux premiers jours de septembre. N’eut été la brise, qui 
se faisait plus froide aprés le coucher du soleil dans la baie, en ne l’eut 
pas cru. Car si les printemps sont longs, brumeux, sales a Pasbébiac, les 
arbres paresseux 4 bourgeonner jusqu’a ce qu’un matin, au réveil, on les 
voit qui se sont couverts tout 4 coup de fouilles d’un vert cru, les étés sont 
admirables et ne disparaissent qu’&A la derniére extrémité, losque les 
hivers tardifs les mettent 4 la porte en les poussant par les deux épaules 
comme un visiteur qui ne veut pas s’en aller. 


* a 2K * * % a * * 


Reginald et Romaine, accoudés sur le garde-fou du pont, au dessus 
du barachois, étaient restés longtemps 4 regarder monter un certain 
membre de pécheurs de retour du Nord. 

Ici, c’était la femme d’un pécheur, 14, son garcon et sa fillette, pieds 


nus, débraillés, qui étaient venus au-devant du mari ou du pére, suivant — 
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une charrette trainée par un beeuf. Les pécheurs, s’entr-aidant, hissaient 
sur les charrettes leurs coffres et des barils contenant du lard, des bis- 
cuits, de la melasse, du thé, des pois. 

Au Nord, en effet, les pécheurs recoivent tous les samedis leur prét, 
provisions que les compagnies leur allouent pour la semaine. C’est ce 
qu’ils économisent sur ces provisions qu’ils rapportent & l’automne dans 
leurs familles. Ces épargnes leur seront utiles durant Vhiver qui s’en 
vient, car ils n’auront pour vivre durant la morte saison, que le reste du 
fruit de leur péche de l’été, et ce qu’ils pourront gagner de cété et d’autre 
en battant au fléau pour les cultivateurs a l’aise, et en buchant du bois. 

Cette année la péche avait été abondante. Aussi, les pécheurs assez 
bien payés assaillaient-ils les magasins des compagnies, faisant déja une 
bréche dans leur pécule avant de remonter la céte. Ceux qui ne savaient 
pas écrire—c’est-a-dire le plus grand nombre—et qui avaient pour habi- 
tude de tenir leurs affaires en ordre, marquaient leurs achats sur un 
petit baton en bois au moyen de coches, espéces d’hiéroglyphes, faites au 
couteau. 

Naturellement, ils n’oubliaient pas de glisser dans leurs goussets le 
flacon d’eau-de-vie qu’ils devaient vider entre eux, 4 méme le goulot, avant 
méme leur arrivée a la maison. 

Chaque peuple a sa facon a lui de se montrer poli. Si le Japonais, . 
pour vous prouver toute sa considération, vous offre en vous abordant un 
cigare ou une cigarette, le pécheur de Pasbébiac tend a ceux qu’il veut 
honorer, lorsqu’il les rencontre sur la route, sa bouteille d’eau-de-vie. Mal- 
heur & quiconque refuse: c’est insulter grossiérement celui qui prétend 
marquer ainsi toute l’estime qu’il a pour vous et vous témoigner le désir 
qu’il a de vous étre agréable. Ce qui n’empéche pas ces pécheurs d’étre 
de fort braves gens et de ne pas faire un abus de leur politesse.”’ 


Often, however, it must be confessed the local dialect 
makes difficult reading. But the book as a whole does not fulfil 
the high promise of Marie Calumet. The style is marked by 
want of care, lack of labour with the file. The descriptions are 
too often of the slap-dash style of brushwork that aches to 
hurry on to something new, to something that has just been 
freshly thought of. Sometimes, too, the French is poor; some- 
times anglicisms invade the Gallic text or local words unsuit- 
able for literary purposes jostle “les grands mots” the author 
has too evidently culled from his “Larousse.” 

But M. Girard is young and we may still look for some- 
thing worthy of what he indicated he could do in “ Marie 


Calumet.” 
BERNARD MUDDIMAN. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY. 


HE framers of the constitution would be greatly surprised 
if they could witness some of the recent developments of 
the Constitution. The electoral college had been to them a 
special object of pride and consideration. It represented a dis- 
tinct contribution to the science of government. By this in- 
genious constitutional device they hoped to temper the demo- 
cratic spirit of their fellow-citizens and to remove the Presi- 
dency from the turmoil of party politics. But both objects 
were speedily defeated. The bitter political struggles of the 
early years of the republic soon transformed the President 
from a national representative into a party leader. The trans- 
formation marked the end of the political independence of the 
presidential electors. Henceforth the electoral college was dis- 
credited and neglected. 


With the advent of the party system, the nomination of 


presidential candidates was assumed by the members of the 
respective parties in Congress. But this method of selection 
was manifestly unsatisfactory. The nomination was attended 
by secret intrigues and cabals. A large part of the country was 
necessarily excluded from any voice in the determination of the 
standard bearer of the party. The Jacksonian democracy de- 
manded a more popular system. The result was the national 
convention. For atime the system seemed to work admirably, 
and the public were well satisfied. 


But within the last few years the national convention has 
fallen into disfavor. It has been exposed to the same severe 
criticisms as have discredited the representative system of 
government. The convention, it is alleged, has passed under 
the influence of scheming politicians and powerful financial 
interests. The delegates are regarded as no longer truly repre- 
Sentative of the party at large. Too often they will be found 
to be mere federal office holders or minions of a state machine. 

Meanwhile, a new democracy has arisen from out of the 
West with a new set of political dogmas. In place of the repre- 
sentative system, it would set up the principle of popular sov- 
ereignty. It puts its faith in the people. The politicians of the 
country may be subservient or corrupt, but the democracy of 
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the country is declared to be free and undefiled. The latter 
would save the state if only entrusted with political power. 
The state of Oregon is pointing the way to a new and purer 
democracy, to direct government by, as well as of and for the 
people. 

The presidential primary is but one phase, though a most 
important one, of the new movement. The primary is designed 
to serve two chief purposes: first, to put an end to the abuse of 
federal patronage in the convention, and second, to enable the 
rank and file of the party to express an opinion as to the nomi- 
nee of the party for the office of chief executive. The scheme 
has caught the popular fancy. It is not the patent of either 
‘political party. It belongs to the public alone. The East is 
vieing with the West in putting it into operation. 

Unfortunately, the experiment has been tried in several 
states under most unfavorable circumstances. The primary is 
unknown to the federal constitution or the federal law. So far 
as it has any legal recognition, it is the creature of the state. 
But in several of the states where it has been employed, it is 
entirely without legal sanction. It is merely a conventional 
device. In all such cases, the primary has been held at the in- 
stance of, or as in Minnesota, with the consent of the party 
organization and has been conducted under its auspices. The 
absence of any legal safeguards exposes such a primary to 
very grave abuses. The soap box primary, as it is called, has 
been vigorously denounced, and justly so. It is an imperfect 
instrument of government, only justifiable as a temporary ex- 
pedient to elicit public opinion which otherwise would be unex- 
pressed. The conventional primary will soon pass away. It 
will be superseded by a duly constituted primary election. 


The regular or legal primary, on the other hand, is pro- 
vided for by the state legislature and is held under the sanction 
of the state. The names of the presidential candidates of the 
respective parties are placed upon the party ballot either alone 
or in conjunction with the list of delegates to the national con- 
vention, to be voted for by the duly qualified electors of that 
party. But in most cases, the process of voting is by no means 
simple. An initial difficulty arises as to the proper qualifica- 
tions of the electors. There is no scientific method of distin- 
guishing Republicans from Democrats. No satisfactory scheme 
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has yet been devised for keeping the members of one party out 
of the primaries of their opponents. The system of party 
registration, in effect in Massachusetts, is perhaps the best 
means of identification; yet it accounted for only about 20% of 
the Democratic voters of the state. The remainder were free 
to carry the war into the camp of the enemy. The temptation 
to dish a political opponent is often too strong for the ardent 
or unscrupulous party man to resist. Unless this defect of the 
primary law can be remedied it may discredit the whole prim- 
ary system. 

A second difficulty is presented in the complication of the 
ballot. The voter is not only called upon to express a preference 
for a presidential candidate, but also to vote for a long list of 
delegates to the national convention, with perhaps a whole 
series of federal, state, and municipal candidates in addition. 
In the city of New York, the unfortunate voter was handed a 
ballot four feet long. In North Dakota the ballot was so ar- — 
ranged that the voter has no means of identifying the political _ 
affiliations of the delegates for whom he was to vote. In Massa- — 
chusetts, the defective listing of the delegates not only threw — 
out many thousand votes but also prevented a clear and definite 
expression of opinion on the part of the electorate. On count- 
ing the ballots it was found that although a majority of votes 
had been cast for President Taft, nevertheless the Roosevelt 
ticket for delegates at large had carried the state by a small 
majority. The voters are much confused by such complica- 


tions. Under these circumstances, an intelligent exercise of © 


the franchise is almost impossible. But these are defects in ~ 
the election law which the legislatures of the various states can — 
and ought to remedy at the earliest possible moment. 

The variation in the type of primaries is as great as in the © 
form of the ballots. In some states, the primary is purely in- — 
formational. Its purpose is to inform the state convention or © 
the national delegates as to the state of public opinion. The ~ 
delegates are expected to respect this expression of opinion but j 
are under no legal or fiduciary obligation to do so. In other © 
states the primary is directory. It acts as a mandate to the © 
delegates morally if not legally obligating them to support the © 
designated candidate and no other. This form of primary, — 
which is coming more and more into favor, threatens to occa- _ 
sion complications in the convention. It seriously ties the 
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hands of the delegates by limiting their freedom of choice. 
Delegates who have received instructions from their constitu- 
ents to support a particular candidate and no other cannot well 
go back on their instructions and vote for a compromise can- 
didate or a dark horse. If popular instructions are literally 
observed, a deadlock in the convention may be the outcome. 
Some of the states have introduced a preferential primary in 
which the voters are allowed to name the candidates in the 
order of their preferences. One of the advantages of this 
method is that it gives a greater measure of freedom to the 
delegates insomuch as they are at liberty to cast their ballots 
for the second or third choice candidates of their constituents 
in case that the nomination of the favorite candidate is seen to 
be hopeless. 

There is likewise a wide diversification in practice as to the 
electoral unit for the selection of delegates to the convention. 
In the Democratic party each state is allowed to determine for 
itself the mode of choosing its delegates. The usual custom is 
for the state convention to apply the unit rule, to choose the 
delegates from the state at large and instruct them as a body 
to support a particular candidate. But strong protests have 
been raised in several states against this abuse of power on the 
part of the majority. The usage in the Republican party, on 
the other hand, is to choose the district delegates from the con- 
gressional districts; the delegates at large being selected from 
the state as a whole. Under this system, the vote of the state 
in the national convention may be divided. The delegates at 
large may be instructed for one candidate, and a majority of 
the district delegates for another. But the law and practice in 
the matter are by no means uniform. In some of the states, 
the result of the state wide primary is held to control the votes 
of all the delegates from the state irrespective of the result in 
different districts. 

Although the presidential primary has been in operation 
but a very brief time, it has already demonstrated its many 
advantages. It has given expression to the democratic spirit 
of the day. It has proved an effective instrument for breaking 
the power of the bosses in several of the states. The moral 
conscience of the people has been aroused. An educational 
campaign has been carried on which has raised the standard of 
intelligent citizenship. The old fetish of party loyalty has been 
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shaken. The free-minded man has had an opportunity of play- 
ing a part in the affairs of his party. A more liberal and pro- 
gressive element has been introduced into the party organiza- 
tions. The national convention has been made a more truly 
representative body. The abuse or federal patronage has been 
partially checked. The nomination of the President has been 
taken out of the hands of the national committee and the party 
leaders and has been entrusted to the rank and file of the 
party. “ 
But these advantages have been accompanied by several 
serious disadvantages. The independent elector within the 
party has been benefited at the expense of his like minded 
brother outside the party ranks. The latter is placed in a most 
embarrassing position. He is almost forced to affiliate himself 
with a political organization if he desires to exercise any influ- 
ence on public affairs. And once having entered a party prim- 
ary he finds himself labelled with party emblem and morally 
constrained to vote the straight party ticket at the coming 
general election. It must be admitted, moreover, that notwith- 
standing its vaunted popular character, the presidential prim- 
ary is in practice far from being a democratic instrument of 
government. In the face of the most stirring appeals to popu- 
lar opinion, scarcely more than 25% of the Republican voters 
of any state have bothered to go to the polls. The vote in the 
Democratic primaries has been even smaller. In truth the ex- 
tended application of the principle of popular sovereignty is 
placing upon the American people a greater burden than they 
are willing to assume. They are wearied by the multiplicity of 
elections. The sounding of the party tocsin will no longer 
summon them en masse to the polls. The number of indiffer- 
ent electors or passive resisters is steadily on the increase. 


The failure of the presidential primary to arouse public 
interest is in no way due to any fault on the part of the presi- 
dential candidates or their managers. A most vigorous propa- 
ganda has been carried on throughout the country. There has 
been no stint in the expenditure of campaign funds. Buta 
primary election does not make the same appeal to party loy- 
alty or interest as does a presidential election. A primary con- 
test is apt to produce disintegration or even a schism in the 
party. The personal factor comes to the front and personal 
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jealousies and antagonisms are engendered or intensified. The 
present struggle in the Republican party affords an excellent 
illustration of the working of this principle. The two leading 
candidates for nomination have assailed one another with a 
vigor worthy of a fishmonger of Billingsgate. The sober- 
minded voters of the party have felt a keen sense of humilia- 
tion over the debasement of the high office of the President, 
and as a Silent protest many of them have refrained from going 
to the polls. 

Such a bitter and extended campaign cannot be carried on. 
without a liberal exchequer. Enthusiasm is not sufficient to 
maintain an effective organization. Publicity must be paid for 
in hard cash. Legitimate expenses alone would exceed the 
purse of the wealthiest candidate. The coffers of the rich must 
be drawn upon to supply the necessary sinews of war. No mat- 
ter how high spirited and independent the candidate may be, 
he finds himself sooner or later chained to the chariot wheels of 
his generous supporters. Unless the power of wealth and or- 
ganization is again to triumph throughout the land some 
effective means of limiting the expenses of the primary must 
be devised. Legislation alone is not sufficient: it must be sup- 
ported by a strong moral sentiment on the part of the public. 

It is too early as yet to express a final opinion as to the 
effect of the presidential primary upon the political institutions 
of the country. It is tempting, however, to try to forecast some 
possible lines of development. 

The question naturally arises, what will be the influence of 
the primary upon the character of the presidential candidates? 
Will it produce constructive statesmen or political philosophers 
of the English parliamentary type, or will it develop merely 
popular and pretentious politicians? If we may judge from the 
recent election returns, it seems reasonable to infer that it will 
be inadvisable for able and scholarly men of the type of Morley, 
Balfour and Bryce to seek the suffrages of the American peo- 
ple. The public demands popular candidates, men who belong 
to the commonality of the people and who cater to the popular 
taste. 

One of the most important results of the presidential 
primary promises to be the eclipse of the national convention. 
With the general adoption of the primary system throughout. 
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the states, the convention may be despoiled of its principal 
function, the selection of the presidential candidate. The 
choice of the party will in many cases have already been deter- 
mined by popular vote. The convention may be reduced to the 
level of the electoral college of the states, a mere registering 
machine to ratify the decision of the party primary. Only 
when the vote is indecisive or scattered among the several can- 
didates in such a way that no one commands the necessary 
majority will the convention exercise an independent judgment 
in regard to the nomination. The effect of the primary upon 
the convention will be manifestly less in the case of the Demo- 
cratic party by virtue of the two-thirds rule in respect to the 
presidential nomination. It is very improbable, however, that 
the two-thirds rule will long prevail against a verdict in favor 
of a strong and popular candidate. 

The remaining functions of the convention are of minor 
importance. The preparation of the platform is scarcely worth 
the time that is spent upon it. The platform but seldom con- 
tains a clear and definite statement of the policy of the party: 
it now consists for the most part of glittering generalities de- 
signed to please all sections of the body politic. Neither Con- 
gress nor the President feel themselves bound by the declara- 
tions of the platform. The selection of the members of the 
national committee is entrusted to the delegations of the re- 
spective states in the convention. The functions of the com- 
mittee are exercised to a large extent by the principal officers, 
the chairman, secretary, and treasurer. The chairman is ap- 
pointed by the presidential candidate, and the other two offi- 
cials are sometimes selected by the chairman. The Congres- 
sional committees of the respective parties play almost as 
important a part in the political campaign as the national com- 
mittee, and might well take over the management of the elec- 
tion. The chief remaining function of the national convention 
is the selection of a Vice-Presidential candidate. The position 
is at best a consolation prize in which the country takes little 
interest. Under the primary election law of North Dakota, the 
electors were permitted to express their preference for Vice- 
President of the United States. 

Although the primary has apparently enabled the people 
to throw off the yoke of the bosses, it is doubtful if the latter 
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do not soon regain their ascendancy in the councils of the party. 
For the time being, the electorate may experience a sense of 
political freedom and power. But the fetters of a party or- 
ganization may again be rivetted upon them. The primary is 
a new and costly piece of political machinery. It requires a 
strong organization and a well filled treasury to run it effi- 
ciently, as Senator LaFollette has already learned. The costli- 
ness and complexity of government on the one hand, and the 
indifference of the public on the other afford the occasion for 
the boss and powerful political machine. In the end, the prim- 
ary may be found to have intensified rather than relieved many 
of the difficulties of practical politics. The democracy of the 
country may some day awaken to the fact that the primary is 
too complex and cumbersome a weapon for ordinary use, but 
a most efficient and destructive engine of warfare in the hands 
of professional politicians. It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
American people do not allow themselves to be lulled into a 
sense of false security. The enemy will be quick to seize the 
first favorable moment to capture this powerful weapon and to 
use it against the forces of democracy. 

But time alone will furnish the answers to these casual 
speculations. 

C. D. ALLIN. 
University of Minnesota. 
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The London Transport Strike. 


At the time of writing this strike is still unsettled. But 
success or failure will hardly affect, though they may embitter, 
the relations of masters and men. Strikes have broken out 
continually in the port since the settlement after the great 
strike last year. Yet one part of that settlement provided ma- 
chinery for a peaceful arbitration of difficulties. The immedi- 
ate cause of the strike was trivial enough—the employment of 
a non-union man—and the men were in the wrong to go out 
without using the provisions for settling disputes. But Sir 
Edward Clarke’s report shows that some masters had not rais- 
ed wages according to agreement, and others had refused to 
meet the men to consider grievances. Doubtless this strike 
cannot be considered apart from other great strikes of the last 
two years, and doubtless all have their main economic reason. 
in the increased cost of living. But about this a number of 
subsidiary causes operate, and the London strike exemplifies 
some of these rather well. The Port of London is still badly 
organized, it is of enormous extent, and owing to the fact that 
railways have not established proper and full connection with 
the docks, there is an unusual proportion of small owners. On 
the other hand, there are the dockers, whose work is as hard, as 
casual, and as poorly paid as any urban labour. ‘To organize 
these heterogeneous workers into an effective union was a 
great feat, and undoubtedly the pressure exercised by this 
union has improved the status of the workers. As recent 
strikes have shown, masters and men are now ranged in vast. 
associations so organized that a slight issue may precipitate a 
national crisis. This was inevitable, and, as it seems to the 
writer, good, in so far as rates become standardized and dis- 
putes come under the view of those not immediately involved. 
At this stage, too, it seems easier for government to interpose 
and arbitrate. But neither side is yet well disciplined. The 
internal troubles of trade unions are notorious enough, but lit- 
tle has been said about the same defect on the masters’ side. 
There exists no means of coercing masters who refuse to keep 
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to agreements, and it is clear from Sir Edward Clarke’s report 
that the defection of some masters is the real cause of the 
strike. Among the men, so numerous, less educated, and nearer 
to the poverty line. indiscipline is more natural and, perhaps, 
more excusable. Symptoms like the distrust of Parliamentary 
methods and the emergence of a new type of leader are dis- 
quieting enough. It looks as if the first flight of new Labour 
- leaders, trained by Mr. Dennis Hird at the old Ruskin College, 
had been captured by the Syndicalist theory, and will have to 
learn its defects by experience. Their theory alone, indeed, is 
of minor importance, but it harmonizes well enough with the 
temper of the more restive among trade unionists. One cannot 
help hoping for better things from the new Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, which attempts to give a thorough histori- 
cal and economic training to working men. Meanwhile, the 
offer of the Dockers’ leaders to guarantee against a future 
strike by depositing a sum of money seems to be a reasonable 
security that no strike will lightly be entered on. If masters 
and men meet in such a temper, it may be easy to extend the 
offices of conciliation boards. 


The Government and the Opposition in Britain. 


Such attention as the public gives to politics has been 
mainly turned to the labour unrest and the North Sea. Prob- 
ably this instinct is sound. But as the average man has not an 
unlimited appetite for public questions, Parliament has fallen 
into the background. The Conservative press assert that the 
country is too disgusted with the Government to feel interest 
in a chamber which merely registers the decisions of the Cabi- 
net, but we do not remember that disgust with the party in 
power had that effect in 1906; nor is it easy to agree with those 
Liberals who interpret this grievance as calm confidence in the 
best of administrations. A certain apathy exists apart from 
the merits or excesses of the Government, for political excite- 
ment in these last years has been too high-pitched to last, and 
there must be a feeling that Parliamentary debates on Home 
Rule and Welsh Disestablishment are a farce, since the Lords 
will certainly use the powers left to them by the Veto Bill. A 
secure harvest comes to the Liberal party only after a triple 
ploughing. At present there seems no reason why the Govern- 

ment should not remain in power long enough to pass its pro- 
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gramme. The last few bye-elections have broken the run of 
protests against the Insurance Act, a measure the benefits of 
which are at first less felt than the inconveniences. There is 
no sign of any extensive revolt against the measures now be- 
fore Parliament, or indeed of enthusiasm for them. With Home 
Rule we deal below. As to Welsh Disestablishment, many feel 
like crying “A plague on both your houses,” for somehow, in 
the difficult passage from the Welsh to the English language, 
truth has tended to evaporate. There is perhaps more uneasi- 
ness over Disenddwment than about Disestablishment. The 
right of a nation to resume endowments is not in question. But 
the terms allowed to a church which has provided a regular 
ministry to each parish in Wales should at least be most gener- 
ous. One may be allowed to regret that both Home Rule and 
Disestablishment are regarded by some on both sides impa- 
tiently, because they concern the “Celtic fringe.” Such an 
attitude is almost an additional argument for local self-govern- 
ment. 

There are few signs of a strong Conservative rally in the 
country. Reorganization of the party goes on. It has almost 
become a habit. But Unionists still lack one thing—a policy to 
win on. Tariff Reform has carried the party. Mr. Bonar Law’s 
leadership is proof of that. But it is amazing that in the bye- 
elections since he was chosen as leader, his policy has been in 
the background, much to the discontent of Tariff Reformers. 
The Government have kept in office because they carried out a 
positive policy which overshadowed Tariff Reform. The Oppo- 
sition assist these tactics by concentrating their attack at bye- 
elections on individual measures of the Government. This be- 
trays a certain lack of confidence in the attractiveness of Pro- 
tection. The organ of the Unionist Free Traders, the ‘“‘Specta- 
tor,” proposes issues which neither friends nor opponents will 
accept. Like some Prussian generals of the Napoleonic wars, 
it projects admirable plans of battle, but battles are never 
fought by prescription. This uncertainty about policy and lack 
of unity in anything but opposition make Unionist success 
seem distant. Their great hope is the break-up of the Coali- 
tion. Fissures have appeared time and again, but there has 
been no dangerous split. And, after all, Nationalists and the 
Labour party will be hard pressed before they dethrone Mr. 
Asquith to make Mr. Bonar Law king. 
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Home Rule. 


Nothing is more remarkable than the dying down of fierce 
passions on both sides since the last Home Rule Bill. There is 
a new Ireland, where farmers have been given security by Mr. 
Wyndham’s Land Act, and encouraged to work out their own 
salvation by men like Sir Horace Plunkett. The subsidence of 
agitation, which has led many Conservatives to say that the 
demand for Home Rule sprang from agrarian discontent and 
would die with its cause, gives strength to the belief that Ire- 
land, like her farmers, may best be left to work out her own 
salvation. The principle, traditional in Liberalism, has receiv- 
ed a most triumphant justification in the granting of the 
Transvaal Constitution; and the South African Union, which so 
quickly followed, must have seemed an omen to Imperialists. 
For any scheme of Imperial Union must include an Ireland con- 
tented and loyal. The fears of twenty years ago have been 
mitigated by time. Most people remember with some amuse- 
ment the sudden inspiration which only two years back set 
most of the Unionist press praising “Devolution,” and it is 
rumoured that only the resistance of Ulster kept the party 
straight. But if Unionists so waver, they cannot bring out the 
bogeys of Fenianism and Giant Pope, and expect to evoke the 
old thrills in the British elector. 


The Unionist argument comes back first and last to the 
‘fact’ of an irreconcilable Ulster. That the temper of Ulster is 
a danger to the future of Ireland no man can deny. But ad- 
miration for the character and business ability of Ulster men 
must not blind us to the fact that theirs is a case of morbid 
psychology, and morbid conditions are to be cured, not accept- 
ed, by statesmen. Whether in Hungary, the Southern States 
of America, or Ireland, an ascendant minority pay for their 
precarious privileges by an insane fear of those whom they de- 
spise. Only in one relation of life need the men of Ulster come 
in contact with their southern neighbours, and that is in busi- 
ness. The great houses of Belfast trade readily enough with 
the south, and it is a fact that Belfast banks have greatly ex- 
tended their operations in the three other provinces since the 
revival of Irish agriculture. The existence of these bonds is 
enough to shatter the foolish lie than an Irish Parliament 
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‘would attempt to cripple Ulster industry. But if they meet 
peacably enough in trade, why not in the business of the na- 
tion? As Mr. Erskine Childers has admirably argued, no racial 
or religious hatred has ever survived in full strength when 
men have met in common council. It is a principle in healing 
morbid conditions to make the patient realize exactly what he 
fears. For Ulster the object of fear has long been unrecogniz- 
ably distorted by distance and by memory. If North and South 
have to work free institutions together, the line of division 
cannot remain merely one of race and religion, and other oppo- 
sitions will soften this inveterate evil.. 


The Conservative alternatives to Home Rule are an admis- 
sion that England has failed in Ireland. As detailed by Mr. 
Bonar Law and others, the remedies proposed are special con- 
sideration for Ireland in the Tariff, and still more money for 
land. It is expensive to choke a cat with cream, and even if 
such aid succeeded in killing the demand for Home Rule, more 
things than discontent would be undermined. Whatever the 
defects of Mr. Asquith’s Bill, it gives the Irish people an oppor- 
tunity of meeting and doing their common business together. 
Responsibility makes a nation, not doles. That there will be 
bungling, perhaps some corruption and oppression, is only like- 
ly, for Ireland has been warped by misgovernment. But con- 
tinued administration from Dublin Castle is the worse alterna- 
tive. As to the details of the Bill, we shall probably be discuss- 
ing these for the next three years. 


Mr. Bryce and His English Critics. 


It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that the eritics of 
Mr. Bryce’s part in the Reciprocity negotiations are quite in- 
considerable in their own party. They belong to what may be 
called the ‘Dancing Dervish’ wing of Tariff Reform, so enter- 
tainingly led by the “National Review.” No responsible man in 
either party would dream of encouraging an ambassador to 
hamper the policy of a Colonial Government. Such action 
would be a deadly blow to the freedom of the units, which is 
the indispensable condition of a good understanding within the 
Empire. 

A. 8. FERGUSON. 
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Efficiency in the Civil Service. 


Civil service reform, in Canada, has usually been taken to 
be synonymous with the problem of eliminating party patron- 
age. A great step in this direction was taken when the Laurier 
administration, in response to public pressure and in spite of 
the misgivings of many party leaders, placed the inside service 
under independent commissioners. Doubtless had that govern- 
ment foreseen the fates September held, it would have con- 
cluded that the country’s interests demanded the immediate 
safeguarding of the outside service as well, by placing it under 
the same control. The opportunity passed, and will not recur 
until all the offensive partisans have been replaced by noble 
patriots, when it will probably be found safe to resign the task 
of selection to the commissioners. 

It is well to put an end to the filling of government offices 
by irresponsible patronage committees, but this is only a nega- 
tive reform. It will not of itself ensure an efficient service, and 
an efficient service is urgently required. Ina country like 
Canada where the tasks assigned the central government in 
the development of our resources are so great, it is of the first 
importance to attract men who can measure up to their work, 
to reward them fairly with kudos or with cash, and to organize 
them to secure the best results. The salary at present offered 
second division clerks, eight hundred a year at beginning, with 
a statutory increase of fifty dollars a year, is not likely to at- 
tract our abler young men, even of the type which prefers cer- 
tain mediocrity of fortune to vaster uncertainties. A substan- 
tial increase is warranted by the advance in cost of living and 
in remuneration in other lines. Further, a generous super- 
annuation policy, with joint contributions by the state and by 
the individual, should be instituted. 


The barrier in the way of such reforms is undoubtedly the 
widespread conviction, shared by many members of parlia- 
ment, that the service is paid all it is worth. The English say- 
ing that civil servants, like the fountains in Trafalgar Square, 
play from ten to four, finds many to echo it in this country. 
Doubtless there are circumstances in the work of the service 
which tend to breed clock-watchers—the absence of commer- 
cial rivalry to put one to the test, the preoccupation of minis- 
ters with party business to the neglect of departmental busi- 
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ness, the disheartening routine of some divisions, the know- 
ledge that the position is sure for life. Yet anyone at all 
familiar with the departments is aware that in every quarter 
there are to be found men whose ability and energy and zeal 
would be difficult to surpass outside, men who count their coun- 
try’s work their own and take pride in its advancement. To 
retain men of this type, and ensure the entrance of others, 
more generous treatment is required. 

Another obvious requirement is the reorganization of the 
different departménts to utilize the energies available more 
effectively. The government service suffers from the lack of 
a central co-ordinating power. The separate departments 
grow rather haphazardly, annexing new fields of activity as 
occasion or individual enthusiasm suggests. Departmental 
rivalries prevent co-operation; here duplication, here an un- 
filled gap results. It is nobody’s business to survey the whole 
field. Fortunately the new government is grappling with the 
problem before vested interests have become too strong; an 
investigation into the work of the departments is being held, 
and already some of the more obvious anomalies, such as the 
inclusion of the Archives in the Department of Agriculture, 
have been redressed. More recently a special commission has 
been appointed to look into the statistical activities of both the 
federal and the provincial governments, and suggest improve- 
ments. Some conspicuously good work has been done in the 
governmental statistical departments, but on the whole there 
is no branch of the state service which illustrates more seri- 
ously the evils of duplication and of omission. There is a 
‘wealth of social and industrial data as yet entirely unhar- 
vested, and sorely needed for an intelligent understanding of 
Canada’s problems. It is to be hoped that the new move will 
mean that both statistical and descriptive information of a 
fulness comparable to that available in the United States will 
soon be provided in Canada. y 


The Resurrection of the Senate. 


Probably few of us recall in these dogdays, that we are in the 
midst of a grave constitutional crisis. The will of the people’s 
elect, we are told, has been defied by some sixty irresponsible 
veterans sitting in the east wing of the Parliament Buildings 
at Ottawa. Three important measures were rejected or amend- 
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ed in such form that the majority in the Commons could not 
accept them; the bill to grant Ontario’s governmental railway 
two million dollars was rejected, the tariff commission bill sad- 
dled with an injunction upon the commissioners to procure 
‘ certain data as to profits and real need of help when requests 
for increased duties were made, and the road-building proposal 
qualified the provision that expenditure should be in proportion 
to the population of each province. There are as yet few signs 
of any popular interest, much less of a Limehousing anti-Lords 
agitation, but if such conduct is repeated doubtless the move- 
ment for abolition or reform of the Senate will at last become 
a practical issue. 

It is difficult to see how any one who desires to havea 
second chamber at all can attack the Senate for its action. The 
only excuse for the existence of a revising chamber is that it 
should revise. Yet such a theoretical advocate may well insist 
that some measure should be provided to ensure the will of the 
popular branch triumphing in the end. Whatever changes in 
the composition of the Senate are made, it is clear that more 
adequate provision must be made for solving a deadlock than 
the clause in the B. N. A. Act, permitting the Crown to appoint 
six senators. Probably some such provision as that adopted to 
regulate the relations of the two houses of the British parlia- 
ment will recommend itself. Meantime those of us who have 
never been able to see the necessity of a second chamber, may 
be permitted to enjoy the change of heart of many of its 
whilom advocates. Two questions may be put, which, so far as 
I am aware, have never been answered or even recognized by 
second chamber defenders, but which surely lie at the root of 
the matter. 

First, given the existence of political parties, how can we 
ensure the divergence of party color between the two houses, 
which experience has shown to be essential if any real revision 
is to be effected? If we look at actual facts, instead of blether- 
ing about the sober second thought of a people, nothing is surer 
than that in a country where party feeling is strong even the 
Olympians are guided largely by party prejudices. The 
House of Lords in England was merely an annex of the Tory 
party, asleep so long as the Unionists were in power in the 
Commons, vigilant the moment the Liberals came to the helm. 
When has our nominated Senate, when has the Australian elec- 
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tive Senate, opposed a government of its own color on a first- 
class measure? If, then, one really believes that revision of 
the work of the Commons is desirable, he should devise some 
means by which the Senate will automatically be kept of the 
opposite party. How would a Senate composed of all the de- 
feated candidates for the Commons do? 

Second, given the existence of the Cabinet system, how can 
a man serve two masters, when both actively claim allegiance? 
The two-chamber system is a relic of the old system of checks 
and balances once prevalent in Britain and borrowed by the 
United States. It is entirely inconsistent with the principle 
which underlies present-day British and Canadian politics as 
distinct from United States developments, the principle of con- 
centrating both power and responsibility. It is significant that 
the only instances of effective second chambers are found in 
Germany and the United States, countries which have not 
Cabinet government. 

Yet politicians will doubtless keep on repeating the old 
platitudes which sublimely disregard existence of party, and 
Cabinet ministers will defend a second chamber devised in the 
days before cabinet responsibility existed. 


The Navy and “No Taxation without Representation.” 


As the months pass the more likely does it seem that the 
solution of the naval defence problem will be the construction 
of a Canadian navy. On the one side those who advocate tak- 
ing no action whatever seem to,be losing ground and numbers. 
It is coming to be recognized that so long as Canada is a part 
of the British Empire and of the North American continent she 
cannot take the position that she will decline to join in the mad 
Dreadnought folly and will run the risks of that decision. 
Were we independent, and an island isolated in the Pacific, we 
might well try that experiment, but as matters stand refusal 
to provide defence simply means that the British fleet or the 
United States fleet would provide it if need arose. We cannot, 
unfortunately, set the world an heroic example of peaceful 
trust if we would; the world would discount our nobility or give 
it other labels. Little as may be the risk of attack on Canada, 
great as may be our desire to see the end of the waste and bit- 
terness and halt of social reform war and war armament in- 
volve, we must face the facts. When we have a navy we can 
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with good conscience talk of the folly of navies and take a 
manful part in speeding the coming of peace. 

On the other hand, the case for contribution to the British 
fleet grows weaker. The chief argument in its favor was the 
‘ German scare; it was held that the German danger was the 
only danger threatening the empire, that the conflict was fated 
to come quickly, before Dominion navies could develop strength, 
and that Britain could not cope single-handed with the North 
Sea situation. None of these contentions bears analysis. What- 
ever may be said as to the German danger can be said more 
strongly of the Oriental danger. New-found national confi- 
dence, crowded millions, expanding forces of production, are 
found on the Yellow Sea as well as on the North Sea. It is un- 
deniable that there is between Britain and Germany to-day no 
specific cause of friction half so serious as the danger in which 
the Oriental exclusion laws involve the relations of Canada and 
Australia with China and Japan. Japan may be an ally of Great 
Britain to-day, but when the treaty expires, and another Euro- 
pean power bids for her friendship, Sydney and Vancouver will 
sleep more soundly if the allied British states have Pacific fleets 
to back their bargaining than if Japan can make the terms our 
shipless shores would make possible. Doubtless to the British 
statesman and the British naval expert Germany looms larger, 
but even though statesmen and experts they are also British, 
and inevitably are subject, in kind if not in as great degree, to 
the same limitations and prejudices of geographical situation 
as Australians or Canadians. The Australian fleet, in any 
event, will guard the Pacific. Will those who advocate our 
hiring Great Britain to defend us from Germany also urge hir- 
ing Australia to defend us from Japan? 

We are told that the conflict is imminent. Armageddon is 
regularly scheduled for each successive year, with the daunt- 
less faith of the Flying Rollers or Millerites or other hiero- 
phants who foretell the approaching end of the world in a time 
and a time and half a time, revising their arithmetic but not 
their creed when the world continues to do business at the old 
stand after the fated year has passed. Anyone who cares to 
look up the files of the newspapers and magazines of 1909 will 
find that April, 1912, was the favorite fatal hour; nothing could 
avert German Dreadnought superiority and German attack 
except immediate colonial contributions; in the stress of dan- 
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ger it was useless to prate of Dominion navies. Yet April, 
1912, has passed, the British fleet is relatively immensely 
stronger than the expert-posing pessimists foretold, and Aus- 
tralia’s fleet-unit is nearing completion. 

In the approaching struggle, Britain, it was urged, was 
doomed to defeat. The people who once thought an English- 
man a match for any six mere foreigners, grew panic-stricken 
at the thought of being only man for man. ‘To-day it is clear 
that in numbers the British fleet is still ‘brutally superior’ to 
any rival’s, and we are told that it was never in as high a state 
of efficient preparedness. Financially, Great Britain bears the 
strain without difficulty. She has paid for her increased build- 
ing out of current revenue and wiped out $320,000,000 of debt 
in the past six years, while France has lessened her debt $85,- 
000,000; Germany, in the same period, has increased her debt 
by $415,000,000 and Austria by $560,000,000. Further, it is 


important to remember that in the past ten years the increase > 


in naval expenditure in Britain has been only one-fifteenth the 
increase in the income of the classes paying income-tax. With 
the French entente verging into alliance, there seems no possi- 
bility of any hostile power or any combination of powers seri- 
ously threatening British supremacy before the days when the 
Dominion navies will have developed into important factors in 
any struggle. 


Other factors make in the same direction. The emphatic 
decision of Australia, after twenty years’ unsatisfactory ex- 
perience of contributions and subsidies, to build her own fleet, 
and to use it primarily to guard British interests in the Pacific, 
has made contribution impossible as a uniform empire-wide 
scheme. The pressure from British Columbia for a Pacific 
squadron, the recent declaration by the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty that as the past ten years had been marked by concen- 
tration in British waters, with consequent weakening abroad, 
so the next ten would be marked by the creation of Dominion 
navies to fill the gaps, combine with the other forces to make 
a Dominion navy the assured solution. Different types of ves- 
sels may be constructed from those decided on by the late ad- 
ministration, it may be decided to have all the larger ships con- 
structed in Britain, but these are minor matters compared with 
the concrete fact of Canadian ships. 
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No minor matter is the allied question of control of the 
foreign policy which these ships are to serve. The endeavour 
is being made to revive Imperial Federation schemes under 
cover of the new naval policies. From curiously divergent 
_ quarters the chorus of ‘No taxation without representation’ is 
being raised, from ultra-imperialists who hope to see a central 
governing body follow as a deduction from the fact of taxation, 
and from ultra-nationalists—to use a word which really is too 
good to be abandoned to the provincialists of Quebec—who 
hope that the opposition to such a development will prevent the 
first step of taxation being taken. It is a glorious principle, no 
doubt, but it has little bearing on the present issue. The ques- 
tion is not whether the Dominions will share in control of policy 
or will not so share, but whether the sharing will take the form 
of representation in a permanent body with coercive power, 
sitting in the United Kingdom, or whether it will take the form 
of close co-operation and consultation between the several 
British states.. It is a clear-cut issue between centralization 
and alliance. The Imperial Federation ideal did good service 
in its day, and its chief service was the development of a spirit 
which made its own fulfilment impossible. Preached in a time 
when colonial dependence might easily have merged in con- 
tinental dependence, it averted that fate, and gave time for the 
development of a nationalism which stands in the way of all 
proposals for merging our national identity in any larger whole. 
In those days Imperial Federation was the only alternative in 
sight to separation. Twenty years’ evolution has developed not 
merely the theory but the fact of a workable alternative. Keep- 
ing close grip on the concept of alliance, it will prove possible to 
work out still further the mechanism of an empire which is not 
an empire, to build up fleets and departments of external af- 
fairs in each allied state, and to use and extend the means of 
consultation between these centres. 

A remarkable argument has latterly been advanced by 
those who seek to galvanize Imperial Federation into life again. 
We are blandly and seriously told that though such a plan 
would doubtless involve for the present control by the United 
Kingdom’s majority and the setting up of the seat of empire 
in England, yet the time will come when Canada’s greater mil- 
lions will transfer leadership and the Empire’s centre to our 
shores. Even admitting that the people of the United Kingdom 
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would agree to such abdication, one has only to consider the 
reply Canada would make to proposals to make South Africa or 
Australia the Empire’s centre to realize how these states in 
their turn would greet the suggestion to make Canada the 
centre. The growth of the Dominions will involve not a shift 
of overlordship but an equality which will put all overlordship 
out of court. 


Provincial Subsidies: Cold Justice and the Incidence 
of Taxation. 


The recent rapid extension of the practice of subsidizing 
the provinces out of the Dominion treasury requires serious 
consideration. The political effect may easily be harmful, 
especially if the Federal Government makes fish of one pro- 
vince and flesh of another according to its local party com- 
plexion. We in Canada have none too good a reputation in the 
matter of buying power. In the bribery of individual voters 
we may perhaps have to yield first place to the United States 
with its Adams County, Ohio, purchase of whole countrysides, 
or to the blanket and coals and subscriptions salting of English 
constituencies. In the bribery of classes, again, the United 
Kingdom, with its doles to the brewery or landlord interests or 
its conferring of special legal privilege on trade unions may 
outdistance us. But in the bribery of constituencies by public 
works we have few rivals; even the “pork-barrel” of the United 
States is distributed with less party discrimination; one 
realizes what a name we have won in this regard when inci- 
dentally in a standard work on Italy, Italy which we are used to 
label corrupt and decadent, we find the remark that in the cor- 
ruption of constituencies by public favors Italy is second only 
to Canada. And in the bribery of provinces we are absolutely 
in a class by ourselves. Under the late administration Mani- 
toba complained loudly that she could get no justice from Ot- 
tawa; under the present administration, it is significant that 
every province which qualified for special favors the past 
session, British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, Prince Edward 
Island, had an administration in sympathy with the Federal 
government, and that the argument that Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan cannot expect generous treatment on the lands and 
subsidies questions unless they support administrations of the 
same hue is used openly and repeatedly. 


CURRENT EVENTS. he 


A less obvious but not less serious consequence is the 
effect on the incidence of taxation which this tendency to meet 
provincial expenditure out of federal revenue involves. Our 
Dominion revenues, aside from post office and railway receipts, 
come almost entirely from indirect taxation. Levied on articles 
of widest use, these taxes inevitably bear more heavily on the 
poor man whose whole income is used in buying ultimate con- 
sumption goods than on the rich man who expends in this way 
only a fraction of his income. Provincial revenues, derived in 
part from natural resources held in common and in part from 
direct taxation, and municipal taxation on real property— 
shifted, in the case of houses, to the tenant as a rule—business 
and income have hitherto done something to redress the bal- 
ance, but only something; now they will do less. There is prob- 
ably no civilized country to-day in which the rich man pays a 
smaller proportion of taxation than in Canada. How equality 
should be secured is a matter for separate consideration; land 
taxes should be left to provincial and municipal gathering; an 
income tax levied at the source, a tax on corporations, or pos- 
sibly a Dominion tax on inheritances, supplementing the pro- 
vincial taxes, where they exist, in the manner customary in the 
French system of taxation, must be carefully studied. For the 
present the mounting customs revenue makes it unnecessary 
for a Finance minister to hunt for trouble by finding new 
sources of taxation. But the time will come, and come soon, 
when the railway king and the land baron and the cement 
knight will be required to pay their fair share of the cost of the 
policies they so largely shape. Possibly in the meantime our 
naval expenditure might be met by a special income tax, with 
an exemption of, say, $1,500. Of course none of the wealthy 
patriots who have been foremost in urging expenditure would 
raise the slightest objection to such a coming home of their 
chickens to roost. And the navy might even become popular 
with the farmers if paid for by a supertax on superpatriots. 


Choosing a President. 


Few Canadians have been able to refrain these past few 
weeks from echoing the Pharisee, “Thank God, I am not as 
these Republicans and sinners.’ The current presidential cam- 
paign has been unparalleled for many a year in the bitterness 
of the personalities, and the turmoil of the conventions. When 
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the United States took over the task of governing itself, the 
Great Britain it knew and imitated in its political institutions 
was a Great Britain in which the cabinet system had not yet 
secured a definite and recognized place, and where the official 
exponents of the constitution declared that the first condition 
of liberty was to keep the executive and legislature separate. 
When Canada took over the same task, the Great Britain it 
knew and imitated was a Great Britain in which the system of 
cabinet responsibility was recognized as the corner stone of 
the whole political system, and where close connection between 
executive and parliament was held essential to efficiency and 
liberty alike. The sixty years’ postponement of our coming of 
age has been most fortunate for us. Had the United States set 
up house for itself during the nineteenth century, it would 
probably have adopted the French plan of a double executive, 
a President with mainly ornamental functions, corresponding 
to the British King, and elected by the legislature, and a Pre- 
mier, the real working head, chosen much as our premiers are 
chosen. As it is, its ornamental and its working head are one, 
so that if the President wishes to retain an Olympian dignity 
and aloofness he finds it hard to enforce his policies or secure 
his re-election, and if he plays politics his dignity suffers. It 
is out of the question for the present that the United States 
should return to the forking of the road and adopt the British 
or rather the French system; one possible reform, proposed in 
the Democratic platform, is to lengthen the term of the presi- 
dency and confine the president to that one term. 

Special causes have tended to make the present prelimi- 
nary struggle unusually hard fought. There is the widespread 
and earnest revolt against big business and plutocratic control. 
The United States has had a rude awakening from the optimis- 
tic complacency of earlier days, when its constitution was be- 
lieved matchlessly glorious and the opportunities it offered the 
average man for a living or a fortune unequalled. Nowhere 
has plutocracy been so unbridled or so ruthless as in the United 
States. The trust millionaire has made the demagogue inevit- 
able, and a spirit has been created in which all wealth, honest 
or dishonest, is under deep suspicion. The issues before the 
public are no machine-made cries, no jingoistic diversions, but 
vital bread-and-butter questions, freedom and opportunity 
questions, and the contest must be correspondingly earnest. 


CURRENT EVENTS. II5 


Again, this is the first contest in which the presidential prim- 
ary has been tried. The primary means practically a prelimi- 
nary popular election, with all the canvassing and appeal to the 
individual voter an election implies. Yet there are presumably 
smaller differences of policy and opinion between the candi- 
dates of the same party than between the candidates of differ- 
ent parties, and hence the contest between the candidates for 
the party nomination must be more personal than the contest 
between the candidates for the final election. Given, finally, 
the intimate relations which have existed between the two 
leading candidates for the Republican nomination, and the con- 
test must inevitably develop bitter charges of disloyalty and 
ingratitude. 


The candidates are in the field, and a four months’ turmoil 
is ahead. Taft has been renominated by force of machine con- 
trol, and disgust at his opponent’s treachery. His candidature 
excites no enthusiasm, and his defeat seems a foregone conclu- 
sion if Roosevelt also runs. He has illustrated, like some nota- 
ble Canadian politicians, the tragedy of the judicial tempera- 
ment in politics. Honest and well-meaning, he has never shown 
a glimmer of political horse-sense and has been specially unfor- 
tunate in his friendships. By Canadians he will always be re- 
membered for his reciprocity and arbitration overtures. Inci- 
dentally, it may be noted, the publication of the recent ‘adjunct’ 
letters has given opportunity to the opponents of reciprocity to 
complete an audacious maneuver. It is hard to estimate how 
much an ultra-patriot may injure his country. The British 
Tariff Reformer has for years done his best to spread the 
legend that Britain is commercially decadent and her business 
going to the dogs. The Canadian opponents of reciprocity in- 
stead of confining themselves to the economic issue, which 
gave fair ground for honest difference, did their best to make 
the world believe that Canada was so weak-kneed, so uncertain 
of herself, that the mere taking down a tariff barrier to the 
south would lead her to throw her own national ideals on the 
scrap heap and seek annexation; then when this slander is 
taken up by Americans of a temper and training to credit it, 
and is explicitly quoted by Taft as the basis of his prophecy, 
they turn around and point with pride to the confirmation. But 
this in passing. 
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If the judgment of foreigners is the judgment of posterity, 
Roosevelt will not be enrolled in the United States Hall of 
Heroes. In Canada as elsewhere abroad he has fallen from the 
pedestal on which he once had set himself. His unbridled 
egotism, his personal faithlessness, are qualities hard to 
stomach, and his platform is merely an invitation to the people 
of the United States to give him a blank cheque, to trust him 
to discriminate between good trusts and bad trusts, good bosses 
and bad bosses. He has done more than any man to stir up a 
feeling of discontent; he has made not the slightest construc- 
tive contribution to the settlement of the problems. Yet his 
strength is undeniable. He has versatile ability, wonderful 
energy, a dazzling sense of the spectacular. He succeeds with 
the average American because, except in his personal disloy- 
alty, he is the average American to the nth power, common- 
placeness plus a dynamo. It is evident the United States, if it 
does not adopt the one-term proposal, will have to chloroform 
its ex-Presidents. | 

The Democratic party has vindicated itself and the people 
of the United States by its choice of a candidate. For a time it 
seemed likely to adhere to its tradition of playing its oppo- 
nent’s game by nominating that empty demagogue, Champ 
Clark, whose strength lay in the support of the Tammany and 
Hearst influences and in his own colorlessness and innocence of 
principles or ideas, a gift which had saved him from creating 
any enemies in the party. Woodrow Wilson has proved him- 
self a thinker of distinction, an executive of capacity, a politi- 
cian of courage and adroitness. Under his administration the 
nation may be assured of a broad, progressive, and construc- 
tive handling of the issues that face it. 


O. D. SKELTON. 
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ITH the appearance of Jérn Uhl (1901), Gustav Frenssen 
suddenly became one of the most popular novelists of his 
time. It was not a first work, its author having already pub- 
lished two novels—Die Landgrdfin (1896), and Die drei Get- 
' “renen (1898). But although these earlier works possessed 
many good qualities, and are interesting for the light which 
they throw on the novelist’s development, they failed to attract 
much attention. Frenssen, indeed, was practically unknown 
when the publication of Jorn Uhl, his third and most successful 
work, gained for him a reputation which extended beyond the 
boundaries of his native province, Schleswig-Holstein, and 
-made him known, not only in Germany, but throughout the 
civilized world. ! 
Gustav Frenssen was born in 1863 in the little village of 
“9 Barlt, where his father worked at the trade of cabinet-maker. 
3 There, among the so-called German marshes (Dithmarschen) 
nes lie along the North Sea coast between the mouths of the 
Elbe and Eider rivers, the author grew up and has spent most 
_ of his life. For generations his Frisian ancestors dwelt in this 
_ neighborhood. They were not farmers, but for the most part 
laborers and artisans in whose souls a love for higher culture 
had been implanted, and from whose ranks several jurists and 
clergymen have sprung. Nevertheless, they have always had a 
deep longing for farm life, and, as Frenssen states in a brief 
Sketch of his life (Die Rheinlande, 1902), it is not impossible 
that this longing has inspired his writings, “for all poetry is 
the product of need and longing,” (Denn alle Poesie kommt aus 
not und Sehnsucht). 
In his first novel, Die Landgrdfin, the author has aeveined 
the land and race from which he sprang. He is a true son of 
the ‘ ‘Marsch,” that foreland “over which the wild waves used 
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to roll, and dash the yellow sand of the dunes against the 
shore.” His ancestors had labored to wrest this district from 


the sea, but the victory had not been gained without much loss 


and suffering. They often had the bitter experience of seeing 
the results of their labors swept away by the autumn storms, 
and many of their number met a cruel death in the waves. Such 
experiences, however, only served to strengthen the character 
of the race: They felt that it was useless to complain, for their 
cries were smothered by the wild waters, ‘“‘and so they gave up 
lamenting and became a sturdy race, a people of few words, of 
deep, calm thoughts, of defiant countenance, capable of wild 
outbursts of rage—they became like the sea: deep, watchful, 
passionate, strong—a race of giants in stature and soul.” 

And in these respects they have not changed much. .The 
hard conditions of their existence have been indelibly stamped 
upon their character. They are to this day a sombre and seri- 


ous race, diligent in the performance of their tasks, “but 


cheerless rather than joyful lovers of work.” Shy, meditative. 
and reserved they are, and yet beneath this phlegmatic surface 


“there lie dormant the fires of deep emotions which at times 


burst forth into the wildest passions. In their long struggle 
with the elements they have become hard and austere; “they 
have something inhuman about them; they can no longer praise 
nor give thanks . . . that is their weakness and their sin, 


right down to the Predent day.” 


Such was the race of men from whom Frenssen sprang . 
and from among whom he picks the characters of his novels— 


men with a seriousness and dogged earnestness of purpose, who 


fight the battles of life with the same unflinching courage and | 
the same untiring zeal with which their ancestors, the dike ae 


builders, fought their ancient enemy, the sea. 


In the short account which he has given of himself, and a 
which has already been referred to, we learn that, during the ~ 
first thirteen years of his boyhood, Frenssen enjoyed a care- — 
free, happy existence under the watchful eyes of his parents.  ~’ 


“The same source informs us that his mother was always haunt- 


ed by cares, but that his father was of a more hopeful disposi- 


tion (Mutter war immer in Sorgen, Vater immer voll 


Hoffnung). This difference in the character of his parents 


evidently made a deep impression on the boy, who in many 


respects was the counterpart of his mother, and has undoubt- 
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edly influenced the makeup of several of the characters of his. 
novels. This is particularly true of his latest longer novel, 
Klaus Hinrich Baas (1909), in which the general nature of the 
father and mother of the hero seems to correspond very well 
with what the author has observed with regard -to his own 
parents. A 

The boy attended the village school in Barlt, but soon 
proved to be of a much more thoughtful and imaginative nature 
than his comrades. He evidently belonged to the same type of 
character as Kai Jans whom he has described in the novel, 
Hilligenler. The story of a drop of water which Kai wrote as. 
an exercise in composition is taken from Frenssen’s own ex- 
perience in the village school and illustrates the rather fantas- 
tic imagination of the boy. The teacher expected a composition 
on the nature of clouds and rain, but Kai pictured a cloud con- 
taining a drop of water from the bay at Hilligenlei, driven 
thousands of miles eastwards till it settled down right over 
China. There it fell into the well from which the Chinese 
emperor had water drawn. The emperor’s maid-servant came, 
took the drop out of the well, and gave it to the emperor to 
drink. “He had been a wicked man, but now he became good, 
for the drop which came from the holy bay, was holy.” Later 
on when, as a Primaner in Husum, he had to write an essay on 
a certain subject, his professor said to him: “Frenssen, you 
did not write that essay; those are not the ideas of a youth of 
eighteen, but of a man of fifty.” 

After he had learned ali that was to be learned in the vil- 
lage school, he entered the gymnasium at Meldorf. Here again 
the story of Kai Jans throws some light on Frenssen’s own 
experience. ‘And now he sat among people who would spend 
half an hour over a Latin sentence, among teachers, one of 
whom said that Horace was the wisest man that ever lived in 
the world, while another regarded the binomial theorem as the 
key to all wisdom.” And what a nightmare that binomial theo- 
rem proved to be! Years afterwards when he was comfortably 
Settled in the parsonage at Hemme he confessed that it still 
haunted him. 

His last year at the gymnasium was spent in Husum, 
Where, it is said, he occupied the very room in which Theodor 
Storm used to write his Novellen.. In the Jorn Uhl we have a 
_Yather humorous characterization of his predecessor Storm 
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from the lips of the old housekeeper Wieten Penn. According 
to Wieten, Storm and Miillenhoff “wasted God’s precious hours 
lolling about in all the villages, and were happiest when listen- 
ing to some story or other.” She did not approve of Storm’s 
way of telling these stories, and rejects with contempt the idea 
that such a man could write a book. “What, he? He was that 
lazy, that once he lay the whole afternoon, stretched full length 
in the meadows, from one milking-time to the next, and said he 
did it because the wood looked so fine in early leaf. It is safe 
to say that he’s never written a book, and hasn’t become Pro- 
vost either.” A good deal of this characterization could prob- 
ably be applied to Frenssen himself. He, too, was fond of 
collecting the old grandmothers’ tales which flourished in his 
native province, and he has made frequent and ‘effective use of 
them in his works. 


After completing his course at the gymnasium, Frenssen © - 
ate: began his university studies in Tubingen. The time spent in 
this charming neighborhood must have been truly delightful, 
and we doubtless have an echo of the poet’s own university life. 
in the descriptions of the blissful wanderings and sweet mus- © 
ings of the poet-farmer Heim Heiderieter in the fourth chapter. © 
of the novel, Die Drei Getreuen. Like Heim, however, his © 
heart was in the north, in the marsh country by the sea, where - 
the wild geese were flying mornings and evenings over the’ 
moor, uttering their discordant cries. This feeling became. | 
much stronger in Berlin, where he went to continue his theolo- : 
gical studies. “I do not understand how a Holsteiner can bear. 
to live in Berlin,” he once remarked to his friend Rehtwisch..: 
He was probably writing from his own experience when he de-* 
scribed inJoérn Uhl how many a farmer’s son had to go through 
Sou college and university and found it bitterly hard to have to. 
2 leave the old farm when the vacation was at anend. “Back at. 
+ Bie . school, sitting at his desk, for days he is present only in body a 
his spirit is still wandering among the great barns and halls of | - gaa 
the homestead.” It must have been with a feeling of relief, 
therefore, that he turned his back on the great city and came 
to spend his last year of university study in Kiel. There he- 25 
5) ‘ could at least see the oaks and beeches of his native land, and 
at the blue sea which he loved so much. In 1892 he passed his «= 
BG theological examinations and became pastor in Hemme. There, > * 
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in the old-fashioned manse, within sound of the North Sea, he 
wrote his first three books. 

Frenssen began his literary career in the year 1895 as a 
writer of magazine stories, and it was in the form of a serial 
story for one of the Berlin illustrated magazines that Die Land- 
grajin first appeared in the following year. In this, his first 
longer novel, the author has told the story of an ancient family 
whose ruined fortunes were restored by the last female de- 
scendant of the race and the grandson of the man who had 
wronged them. ' 

It is not a simple picture of life like most of Frenssen’s 
later novels, but rather a romantic love story with the typical 
conventional characters usually found in such works. ‘The 
conscience-stricken villain, the adventurer of humble birth who 
poses as a baron, the queenly heroine who is all too perfect, the 
noble, self-sacrificing lover—all are there, but they are not 
altogether convincing. There is very little individual charac- 
terization, little development and growth of personality. In 
fact, with few exceptions, these persons have little in common 
with the other characters of Frenssen’s works. 

Nor is the action the simple and direct outgrowth of the 
characters of the persons concerned, but contains improbable 
and unmotivated incidents which savor more of romanticism 
than of actual life. So, for example, the opportune return of 
Hans Thorbieken from America. He happens to arrive at the 
very moment when the Knec estate is to be sold at auction, and 
is able to save it for the people whom his family have so grossly 
wronged. Again, it is by mere chance that a letter written 
years before by Graf Hans drops into the hands of the Land- 
grafin when the old tower falls. From this letter she learns 
about the agreement between her grandfather and Jtirgen 
Thorbieken, and this knowledge causes a breach in her rela- 
tions with her lover Hans which might have proved fatal for 
both of them, if she had not, by another mere chance, over- 
heard a conversation which reinstated Hans in her favor. 
These and similar devices, which the author makes use of to 
develop the story, are the mechanical tricks of secondary or 
inexperienced novelists, and were soon rejected by Frenssen in 
his later works. 

The most charming paris of Die Landgrifin are the won- 
derful and truly artistic descriptions which Frenssen has given 
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of the land he loves so well. In the preface to the book he tells: 
us that it was the longing to describe this land, so “manifold in 
its forms and beautiful in its variety,” which incited him to 
write. It is the “sweet, smiling, blue-eyed homeland,” with its 
luxuriant corn fields, its brown velvety heath, and its waving 
beeches, about whose tops the leaves cluster soft and warm in 
the sunlight—a land that has everything that the heart longs. 
for.” Frenssen’s descriptions of it have much in common with 


the realism of old Dutch paintings. They are like finely colored - 


miniatures in which the different points of the landscape stand 
out clear and plastic, while in the background, behind it all, the 
ever-changing sea accompanies the actions and works of men 
with the music of its waves and the blasts of its storms. Here 
we have the beginnings of that power of epic description, so: 
different from the photographic detail of the naturalists, which. 
characterizes the art of Frenssen. 


Two years after the appearance of the Landgréifin, gk ‘i 


sen published his second novel, Die drei Getreuen (1898), a. 


work which shows considerable advance over his former at- ~ 


tempt, both in the matter of plot and characterization. 
The three friends, Andrees Strandiger, his cousin Franz,. 


‘and Heim Heiderieter, have grown up together as children on 
the moorland along the coast of the North Sea. Each has his... 
boyish ambition in accordance with his special bent of charac-- | : 


ter. . Franz aims to become a man of wealth and power; An- 


dreas is resolved to serve his country; while Heim, who has no. 
clear vision of what he wants to do, dreams of honors and. 
glory. The pursuit of their various ambitions, which forms the: 
main portion of the novel, often brings them into conflict with ~~. 
each other, and a rupture in the friendships of earlier life 

seems at times imminent. In the end, however, they come to 
realize that the straight way is the best way, and, as a conse— == 
quence, their lives become useful and fruitful, a joy to them- — 
selves and to others. In this novel we feel that Frenssen is not. = 


so dependent on supernatural elements, but has tried to give a 


picture of life in which real men and women play the parts. © 
Not only in the case of the main persons has he drawn widely — 
differentiated and, in some cases, quite complicated characters, os : 
but the numerous minor persons are sketched with a semblance: 
of life which is rather remarkable. They all stand out clearly, 
and the author has proved not only that he has an intimate 3 
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acquaintance with the people and life which he describes, but 
also an ability to probe deeply into the motives which govern 
and control human actions. 

The action of the novel is almost entirely dependent upon 
the characters, much less room being given to external motiva- 
tion and chance than in the previous work. At the same time 
incidents like the somewhat theatrical meeting between Inge- 


borg and Franz in the waves, or the chance meetings between 


Heim Heiderieter and Eva Walt, with their romantic glamor, 
not to mention the conclusion of the work, in which Franz is 
supplied with a wife for no other reason than to give the story 
a uniform close, prove that the author has not yet freed himself 
altogether from the pupil methods of the conventional 
novel. | 

One feature of the work, which shows Frenssen’s very 
human interest in the social questions and conditions, is his 
treatment of the labor problem. Running through the novel 
there is a description of the life of the laborers on the great 
‘moorland farm. Under the old régime these men lived on the 


’ Strandiger estate, and were on fairly intimate terms with their 


employers, to whom they were bound by ties of mutual interest 
and mutual esteem. . This patriarchal style of life, however,‘ 
was gradually giving place to a new order of things in which 
the personal element of the relationship between master and 
man was very much weakened. Andrees Strandiger cares 
little about the philanthropic work carried on among his work- 
men by Maria Landt and her sister, and his cousin Franz, to 
whom he leases the estate, is a cold, calculating man of affairs 
who is interested only in getting the greatest amount of labor 
at the least expense to himself. When, therefore, the native 
laborers refuse to accede to his demands, he brings in Polish 
workmen to fill their places, and the original tillers of the soil 
have to emigrate to America. The description of this home- 
leaving, the naive conversations and the childish hopes and 
fears of the emigrants are narrated in a most telling and pa- 
thetic manner, and give us a picture of the social movement of 
the age in which we live. 

_ The broad picture of life which the author has unfolded 
for us is made all the more real and charming by the wonderful 
bits of local color with which it is interwoven. These descrip- 
tions betray a minute but withal a deeply poetic observation of 
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124 QUEEN’S QUARTERLY. 
one who has witnessed year in and year out the scenes which he 
portrays. Nature is usually represented by him in personified 
forms; she is not a dead garment, but a multitude of living 
forms, with moods as varied and as fitful as those of human 
kind. The sun clutches the clouds “‘with strong, white hands” 
and gathers “the mists in its hot arms, so that they are trans- 
formed into clear air.” The west wind ‘climbs on shore with 
its heavy water-boots” and goes past “humming to itself’’, or 
speaks “in those plaintive, sing-song tones which sailors often 
use when dragging at the anchor.” The moon “wipes the 
clouds away from its brow” and, entering the open window,. 
“passes its hands” over the books and parchments, over which 
Heim Heiderieter has grown weary. ‘The tiny snow-flakes. 
“cast themselves down and bend low to avoid the terrible, driv- 
ing gale,” and the storm clouds, which loom up over the west- 
ern sky, are represented in the guise of two great giants who 
“hurl fiery darts and halberds in zigzag lines at each other, till 
one is pierced and rears up with thunderous roar, then sinks. 
back, mortally wounded, letting its entrails drag in the sea.” 
But it is the sea which gives this land its special charm. 


- and which comes in for the most description. It is pictured in 


all seasons and at all times — pale and red under the evening 


_ glow, or with dancing waves which “cast countless strings of 


shiny white pearls into the air to greet the dawn.” Frequently: — 
it is lashed into fury by the wild winds, and then the “riders. 
with their white mantles and glittering helmets rush along on 
black steeds,” galloping “with heavy feet through the sand,” 
and dashing the foam against the roofs of the houses behind. 
the dike. It is never at rest; even in its sleep it mutters and 


growls, and through the darkness one oa see it glistening like: | : . a8 


“the white in the eye of a beast of prey.” ! | 
The sea, indeed, is not only represented as a living rene 
ster, but plays an active réle in the novel. It claims its victims. — 
and helps to change the course of events. Andrees’ father has 
fallen a victim to its rage. Its sweet, persuasive tones draw 
Maria Landt to seek rest in its depths. It drives Franz Stran- 
diger on the shores of Flackelholm, brings about his regenera-. . 
tion, and restores Andrees to his own, Struggling against its 
encroachments, both Andrees and Franz find a solace in their 
hours of deepest gloom, and, like Faust, have visions of broader 
fields for generations yet unborn. 
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It was not until the publication of Jérn Uhl, however, that 
Frenssen really became widely known as a writer. The book 
appeared at Christmas, 1901, and during the first year over 
one million copies of it were sold. That a book of this sort 
should meet with such tremendous success seems all the more 
astonishing when we consider that it is not written in a man- 
ner intended to captivate the ordinary reader. It is not a story 
with startling incidents, but a plain, homely tale, whose style, 
far from being fascinating, -is rather inclined to be heavy. 
Moreover, Frenssen is no great artist in the construction of 
plots; he simply strings together pictures, many of which, to 
be sure, produce pleasure or emotion in the reader. The suc- 
cess of the work must, therefore, have been due to its subject- 
matter, and the author’s treatment of the same. It is a story 
of toil and trouble, but the author sets to work “‘with a heart 
full of cheerfulness,” and the picture which he unfolds, while 
it deals largely with actual conditions, is far removed from the 
morbid pictures of life which we get in the naturalistic novel. 
Here, indeed, we find ourselves on the ground of idealism. Man 
is not represented as the soulless product of material changes 
and environment, but has an inner, better self which has the 
power to strive and assert itself against the hardest conditions 
of life. Faith in such a power has sustained mankind through- 
out the ages, and it is therefore not at all strange that a book 
like Jorn Uhl, which embodies that conception in artistic form, 
should be a success, despite all its shortcomings in style and 
construction. 


Jérn Uhl is the youngest son of a rich Holstein farmer. 
His mother dies when he is still a mere child, leaving him and 
his baby sister, Elsbe, in charge of the faithful, old maid- 
servant, Wieten Penn. Jorn, who in character takes after his 
mother, is a shy, reticent boy, and grows up with an exorbitant 
feeling of responsibility. He sees how his father and older 
brothers fritter away their time gambling and drinking with 
boon companions, while the fine old farm goes to ruin and 
decay. Therefore, although he has aspirations for study, he 
renounces his natural bent, and resolves to devote his life to 
saving the “Uhl.” From early in the morning till late at night 
he plods along behind the plough, leading a life of relentless 
drudgery. He is taunted and sneered at by his shiftless father 
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| i | and brothers, but goes his own way, heedless of all else, save 
i ' what he conceives to be his one duty in life. 
a . Despite Jorn’s efforts and sacrifices, affairs at the Uhl do 
a not prosper. While he is on military service and during the 
a campaign of ’70, in which he does noble service as a corporal 
3 of artillery in the battle of Gravelotte, the estate goes from 
: i bad to worse. On his return home he finds that his sister, 


Elsbe, a wild, rollicking girl who takes after her father’s side 

of the family, has eloped with the worthless Harro Heinsen. 

The farm has been shamelessly neglected and there are heavy 

| debts which cannot be met. 

ie Just about this time the father, while returning one night 
1 after a drunken carouse, is thrown from his carriage and the 
shock brings on an apoplectic stroke which leaves him a help- 
less invalid for the rest of his days. The creditors, in order to 

realize their money, decide to place the estate in the hands of 
the industrious Jorn. The brothers are paid off, and turned 
out to shift for themselves, and Jorn is finally master of the 
heavily encumbered farm. 

Jorn now settles down to a life of constant toil. His-one 4 
idea is to redeem the estate and to do that he is willing to sac- He 
rifice his own soul-life. Study he regards as a forbidden | 
pleasure, and, although in rare leisure moments he devotes 
himself to his favorite astronomy, he always keeps his books 
and instruments carefully concealed. Everything, however, 
seems to conspire against him. His young wife dies;a brother ©. 
commits suicide; and a plague of mice threatens to destroy the —™ 
budding crops. Finally a storm breaks over the village. The. : 
homestead is struck by lightning and burns to the ground, and 
the weak-minded old father dies from the shock. 

id | Although all his hopes have been dashed to the ground re 
A iar the flood of misfortunes which have swept over him, J6rn 
realizes dimly that he has at last been freed from the burdens 
which have been pressing him down all his life. He resolves 
to give up the farm with all its cares and worries, and to start 
life anew. “I believe I’ve been a poor unfortunate fool,” he 
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ee says; “but now, I mean really to try and get back my soul that 
‘g I’ve buried here in the Uhl.” With his little son Jtirgen and 
28 the faithful Wieten he goes to live with his mother’s brother, 

S | Thiess Thiessen, until he can decide on his plans for the future. | 
& e%8 | Up to this point Frenssen has depicted the inner growth of | 
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Joérn’s character under the hard conditions of the life which he 
has been leading. The struggle through which he has passed, 
to be sure, left scars which time can never entirely efface, but 
through this very struggle he has been strengthened and 
matured, and we feel certain that, now he has freed himself 
from the weights which have been dragging him down, success 
and happier days are in store for him. The second part of the 
novel, therefore, in which the various incidents of Jérn’s later 
life—his studies, his success as an engineer, and his marriage 
to Lisbeth Junker—are described, is of much less interest. His 
character is already formed, and all these things are but loose 
additions to the main idea of the novel, viz., the victory of the 
individual over self and the external circumstances against 
which he has to struggle. 

The parallelism in the general situations and types of 
character found in this novel and in Sudermann’s Frau Sorge 
(1889) have led critics to assume that Frenssen was either con- 
sciously or unconsciously influenced by the earlier work. In 
Sudermann’s novel we find the same big, blustering, jovial type 
of farmer who through foolish undertakings lets his estate go 
to ruin, and also the patient, gentle, neglected wife who finally 
dies broken-spirited. The older sons and daughters take after 
their father in character, and the whole care of the estate de- 
volves upon the younger son. ‘This younger son, Paul, has 
much in common with Jorn Uhl, both in character and in des- 
tiny. They both live under the shadow which Dame Care has 
cast over them, and lead a life of drudgery in a vain attempt to 
make good what the carelessness and incapacity of others has 
ruined. This one, all-absorbing aim in life blinds them for a 
long time to other things, even to deep and faithful love. In 
their state of bondage they have lost their souls, and it is only 
after the results of all their toil and labor go up in flames that 
they find their true selves and are able to lay the foundations of 
a broader and freer life. 

But whereas Sudermann’s novel is well rounded off and 
compact in form, Frenssen’s work is rather rambling in char- 
acter. Like many of his countrymen the author of Jorn Uhl is 
of a meditative turn and loves to ponder over everything which 
he sees round about him. Even the discussion of moral, and 
religious,’and social questions is not excluded, and the course 
of the action is continually interrupted by minor episodes 
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which are at times only remotely connected with the main nar- 
rative. Such insertions, while they greatly enrich the picture 
of life, and often serve to deepen the motivation, give the work 
a certain popular and provincial character which strongly re- 
minds one of the novels of Wilhelm Raabe—a writer from 
whom Frenssen doubtless learned much. Frenssen, however, 
retains his originality even where he is influenced by other 
writers. He has his own way of looking at things, and his per- 
sonality stands behind all that he writes. In breadth of treat- 
ment, variety and wealth of motifs and especially in its pro- 
found views of life, Jérn Uhl easily bears comparison with 
Sudermann’s most successful novel. 

What gives the novel its greatest value is the naturalness. 
of the persons portrayed therein and the genuinely human 
character of the struggle through which Jorn Uhl passes. It 
is above all else a story of real experience which “owes its con- 
vineing force to the author’s intimate connection with the 
circles wherein the action moves.” In depicting the life and 
character of these people Frenssen stands on ground which he 
knows thoroughly, and he has succeeded in making his figures 
stand out in such true and living forms that we almost forget 
that they are merely artistic creations. This applies not only 
to Jorn himself, but also to minor personages like Theiss Theis- 
sen, Fiete Krei, Wieten Penn, Elsbe, Lena Tarn and Lisbeth 


~ Junker, all of whom are men and women with individual and a 
original characteristics, products of realistic art in the best ate 


sense. 


sions, and emotions of the human soul; he is also sensitive to — 


the slightest pulse-beat of Nature, and describes her in those oe 


plastic forms in which she appears to the deeply imaginative 


mind. We have already noted some of these descriptions inthe | : 


discussion of Die drei Getreuen. The rather unpicturesque ~ 
landscape is transformed into a host of animated forces which . 
embody its very life, and the author’s descriptions reveal not 
only a minute observation but also a deep and poetic apprecia- 
tion of natural scenes. 

The eulogies which greeted Jérn Uhl on its first appear- 
ance were, to be sure, exaggerated. It is a simple picture of 
life which the author presents to us, and he by no means_ 
fathoms all the depths of the human heart. The motifs are not 

4 ‘ ; 











But Frenssen not only understands the struggles, and pas- ieee 
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altogether new either, and there is much that might be urged 
against the style and construction of the work. But when all 
is said, it must be confessed that Frenssen has tried to live up 
to the precept, which he laid down in Die drei Getruen: “‘One 
must write something that is right and proper. Not some 
empty song—something serious. Something that can be 
grasped with the hands without breaking to pieces. A story 
about sin and care, home and country, faithful love and honest 
work. Something genuinely German and simple, such as Reu- 
ter and Freytag have written, something for the whole people, 
which will be gladly read by the cultured as well as by the 
ordinary man.” ; 

- The success of Jérn Uhl made Frenssen famous and he re- 


‘solved to devote himself from now on entirely to literature. 


Offers came to him from the best publishers in Germany, and 
he was now able to pay off the debts which he had contracted in 
procuring an education and to resign his pastorate. His pas- 
toral work had never been very satisfactory. He is a modern 
theologian, and his unorthodox views doubtless found little 
favor among the people to whom he ministered. He was prob- 
ably thinking of himself when he described the new pastor in 
the Jorn Uhl: “The one that now came was a man still young 
in years, of childlike nature, and one that frankly said what he 
thought about things. Everything he said was true, but some- 
times it wasn’t pleasant. He wasn’t the sort of man for the 
Uhls; these hard, crafty, cautious men, behind whose words 
one always has such a laborious search before one discovers the 
truth. With the flight of years he gained more and more ene- 
mies. At last the whole parish was loud in its cries for a new 
minister in his stead; they wanted one who was more positive, 
more officious, more unctuous, and, moreover, a good card- 
player. These Protestant churches,” he goes on to say,“ are 
still unable to tolerate a pastor who pretends to be nothing 
more than a simple, honest man. In these country parishes 
there is many a sorrowful and heavy heart, whose sorrow and 
heaviness, moreover, is all in vain.” Many passages in the 
Jorn Uhl met with considerable opposition from the strictly 
orthodox, for Frenssen is anything but conventional in his. 
views and in the code of morals which he occasionally defends. 
The essence of true Christianity he believes to be service to 
one’s fellow-men—not church-going, nor even belief: We get. 
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3 hints of this in his sermons (Dorfpredigten), three volumes of 
7 _ which appeared in 1899-1902, and the same point of view is 
emphasized in his novels. The pastor in Jérn Uhi says: ‘“Yes- 
i terday we buried the wife of a workingman. She seldom came 
to church; but her whole life was a faithful, earnest struggle 
for her husband and her children. Serving and self-sacrifice, 
or helping others, or loyalty to one’s fellow-men, call it what 
you like, that is the real human kingship. That is true Chris- 
tianity.” Faith that God in heaven is always ready to help us 
in our struggles he believes to be preferable, “but if a man 
cannot come to have this trust in God—for it is not every one : 
that can—and yet nevertheless can live a life of goodness and Bike 
love, then let us accept him for what he is and be content and an 
rejoice over him.” These and similar utterances naturally 
made Frenssen the subject of much criticism and he was doubt- 
less glad to give up his charge. In 1902 he went to live in 
Meldorf, and there he has written his later works. 

Several years elapsed before Frenssen published his next ~ 
novel, Hilligenlet (Holy-land). The book, which appeared in 
1905, was eagerly read by the author’s admirers, but soon be- 
came the subject of much adverse criticism. 

Kai Jans, to whom the author has attributed much of his 
own life and experiences, is a seeker after God and Jesus, and 
the novel is the story of his quest. Shy and brooding by nature, 
he has sought from his earliest boyhood days to penetrate 

- behind the veil in order to discover the meaning of life. Some-- 
where, he believes, there must be a Holyland, else “life is a 
strangely meaningless affair.” 

In order to know the world and life he decides to go to sea, 
but an accident which deprives him of the use of his hand soon 
forces him to seek another occupation. He therefore goes to 
school, and finally becomes a pastor. But he cannot preach the 
old faith in which he has ceased to believe. “The church,” he 
thinks, ‘doesn’t represent the Saviour humanly. They have 

: made a golden image of Him with dead, speechless eyes.” He 
st must prove all things, and resolves to study the life of Christ 
aie for himself. The last part of the book consists of a Life of 
Christ, covering over one hundred pages, the result of his 


= 4 a investigation. 
| In contrast to Kai and his disinterested quest for what is 


| good and holy, Frenssen has depicted characters like Tjark | 
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Dusenschon and Pete Boje. These are men with so-called prac- 
tical aims in life; money and advancement are their gods. The 
author’s tendency to idealism, however, comes out strongly 
when he makes Pete confess that these things have failed to 
bring him happiness. “I found joy in climbing upwards,” he 
replies to Kai’s query, “but since I have got to the top — the 
whole thing is so aimless.” . 
The Jesus depicted in the Hilligenlei is a noble, beautiful 
‘type of manhood, ‘‘the fairest of the children of men.” But he 
is nothing more than aman. He is simply one of those great 
leaders who has had aclearer vision of the Divine than his 
fellows, and who was therefore misunderstood by his contem- 
poraries. ‘“‘Raised to something almost superhuman in hours 
of spiritual elevation by the consciousness of seeking nothing 
for himself, doing all as the servant of God. he wielded a mar- 
vellous power.” His miracles are represented as the natural 
outcome of his wonderful influence over men. “Something of 
his holy desire to help, something of his confident certainty 
passed into the sick,’”’ whom he healed. In the end he had to 
suffer and die, “for the unfathomable law of creation has de- 
‘creed for man death and sorrow; progress is gained only by the 
sufferings of the best among mankind.” His resurrection is. 


represented as a vision which came to the disciples and follow- * 


ers who lived and adored him so much. St. Paul’s theological 
system is looked upon as destroying the noble simplicity. of the. 
human picture of Christ. Through it belief in the resurrection 
became necessary to salvation. “Do this; but only if you be- 
lieve that the Son of God has died for you, are you blessed.” As 
time went on “human ingenuity and human ambition made a 
cold and unreal abstraction out of the good countryman, the 
brave hero who lived the life of a true and upright man: a man 
who cherished the pure and wonderful faith of a child, and died 
in lonely despair; an abstraction that sat above the clouds, 
ruling the world in a garbent of stiff gold.” The doctrine of 
the Church was founded on this error; “it was intetrnally false 
to history and to morality, in that it taught that the simple 
hero was merely the outward appearance which concealed the 
presence in the world of a heavenly, eternally existent being,. 
the son of God and the creator of the world.” 

Frenssen had long contetmplated writing such a life of 
Christ. In the Jérn Uhl we find the statement that “‘it is not. 
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such a difficult thing, even for an unlearned man, to form, with 
the sole aid of the first gospels, a picture of Christ, wherein the 
great leading features of His life and will and character stand 





peas: 


Christ’s wonderful influence over the men of his time is ex- 





ie clearly forth.” Here we have, as it were, the working out of 
as that idea. The picture, however, is by no means the work of 
4 pure science, but contains unwarranted assumptions and psy- oe 
: chological inconsistencies. So, for example, the riddle of = 


plained by ascribing to him a sort of spiritual exaltation which 


Beet 





3 borders on madness, and Paul’s work is based on a vision which a 
i he is supposed to have had during an epileptic fit. But apart s 
eo from all such inconsistencies, the insertion of a religious- nm 
4s philosophic treatise of this sort into a novel is certainly out of 2 





place. It is not pure art, but art in the service of something 
else, art with a professed tendency. Frenssen himself acknow- 
ledges that in the verse which he wrote for the hundred thous- 
andth copy, issued one month after the appearance of the book: 
Aus Erbarmen malte ich dies. Es mache dich fahig, ae 

Das Gesunde zu sehen, das Natiirliche, und wie es jammert, eee t 


Unter der Peitsche der Gier und dem Joche der engenden Sitte, 
Und zu stellen dein Leben auf Grund, der heilig und ewig. 


(I have drawn this picture out of pity for you. May it help you 
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. > to see what is healthy and natural, and how wretched it is to 
i 4 be under the lash of desire and the yoke of a narrow morality, ee 
: to the end that you may establish your life on ground that is ae 


holy and eternal). That in fact is Frenssen’s tendency in gen- 
eral. As we read in Die dret Getreuen, it is the duty of the man 


dba lieht= oh, 2 





As who possesses the gift of writing to speak to the people “‘about 
ap thd their needs and burdens, their strivings and errings, their | 
ao courage and their sorrows. . . . Whathe writes must stand © 3) 
8 like beacon-lights on the hill-top, so that people may seeit |: 
; Ae from afar and perhaps turn TIN it and the sooner find the 
v 3 way which leads into the new era.’ | 
bf Artistically then Hilligenlei shows no advance over Jorn 
us Uhl. It has those qualities of Heimatskunst (regional art) 
+ which have been noted in connection with Frenssen’s other 
4 works, and the characters are for thé most part drawn true to 
4 life. The author, however, projects himself too much into his 
. work; we feel that he is speaking to us through his persons. 
‘f This is particularly true of the speeches of Kai Jans, many of © 
¥ 4 | which are like pages from a printed book. i 
ia Lf 
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Frenssen published his last longer novel Klaus Hinrich 
Baas in 1909. 

Here we have a sort of companion work to Jérn Uhl, the 
development of a character who by his own energy and perse- 
verance works up from very humble beginnings till he finally 
reaches a position of power and importance in the commercial 
world. But whereas Jérn Uhl was shy and humble, Klaus Hin- 
rich Baas has inherited a haughty, ambitious spirit, which 
recognizes no limits and which at times threatens to destroy 

the harmony of his life. It is not until he reaches the age of 
forty-five and has almost ruined his happiness, that he becomes 
fully conscious of the baneful effect which his insatiable pas- 
sion for power and advancement is exercising on his life, and 
resolves to crush the serpent before it is too late. Like Jorn 
Uhl he has lost his soul because he has been devoting his life 
entirely to external things. In the rush and hurry of business 
his soul is in danger of losing its human sympathies and of be- 


coming narrow and unbeautiful. Fortunately for him he recog- . 


-nizes how little it profits a man to gain the world at such a 

cost, and he who was so self-satisfied leaves for China with the 
conviction that he must learn and learn over again. 
. The novel gives a broad and detailed account of Klaus’ life 
from his earliest days, right up to the time when he becomes a 
partner in one of the largest firms in Hamburg. But fond as 
Frenssen is of describing external experiences, he is much 
more interested in training the inner growth of his heroes. 
Heredity plays a large part in their make-up. Nature, he tells 
us, endows man blindly with the qualities of his antecedents 
and the character once formed can only be made more efficient 
within its set limitations. So it is with Klaus Hinrich Baas. 
He has been influenced by the easy-going, sunny nature of his 
father, but also, and to a much greater degree, by the sterner, 
hard-working and domineering characteristics of his mother. 
From this combination of opposites there is developed in him 
through contact with the world a highly individual character, 
in which the strong; resolute qualities of his mother inter- 
mingle with the fantastic longings for greatness and the spirit 
of self-satisfaction which he has derived from his father. The 
workings of this character in its struggles with the forces of 
life is made clear in the story, for its possessor is much given 
to introspection and analyses for us his soul secrets. 
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Surrounding Klaus are a number of persons who make 
more than a passing impression upon the reader, for Frenssen 
possesses the artist gift of being able to create a variety of 
fies characters, each of whom lives his own life and speaks his own 
language. First of all there is Kalli Dau, the comrade of Klaus’ 
boyhood days. Kalli is the son of worthless parents and prac- 
tically grows up in the streets of Hamburg. But he has good 
stuff in him and finally tears himself free from his wretched 
surroundings and becomes a sea-captain. Then there are the 
two fellow-clerks, Karl Eschen and Heini Peters. Karl has all 
the qualities which go to make an ideal merchant. He is clean, 
honest, capable and whole-souled. His friendship has meant 
much to Klaus, and when he dies in far-off India the latter feels 
that he has lost his better self. Heini, on the other hand, is an 
out and out idealist who has no hold on the actualities of life; 
together with Arthur Eschen and Onkel Eberhard, both of 
whom are represented as weak and incapable, he serves to 
throw into clearer relief the strong, virile qualities of Klaus. | 
Finally, the characters, Martje Ruhland, Doris Rotermund, See ie 
ot oe Sanna Eschen and her mother, show Frenssen’s ability to por- 3 
tray women of various types, all of whom fit naturally into the 
special circles to which they belong. . 
Although Klaus Hinrich Baas contains no striking epic de- 
scriptions such as the Battle of Gravelotte in Jérn Uhl, or the . 
storm on the North Sea in Hilligenlet, Frenssen has given us ras | 
some excellent milieu descriptions of the Hamburg harbor, of ©. =. > 
the St. Pauli quarter, and of the beautiful suburbs of the city. 
Also the pictures of life and scenery in India are drawn with 
i a vividness which is all the more surprising when we consider 
Ma that the author never visited that country, and had to rely BO arene 
ly on his imagination. CON eee 
} The action of the novel, as in all of Frenssen’s oe is 
aS a abundantly rich in incidents, for the author loves to revel in 
is 7 details and frequently makes excursions into by-paths to treat 
+ Oat _ episodes which have little to do with the main action. This is 
; : a practice for which he has been often criticized, but in the 
present instance he has exercised better control, so that the 
figure of Klaus always stands in the foreground and forms the _ 
main object of interest. epee. 
The style is vigorous throughout, and shows a power of 
originality and naturalness which is far removed from the 
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GUSTAV FRENSSEN. Spy sae 


mannerism of which te aie has been sometimes accused. 
The narrative proceeds steadily in short, compact sentences, 
and the language has a broad, even flow which rarely strives 
for unusual effects. Dialect is made use of at times for the 
sake of local color, and both style and languzge have something 
of the genuineness and severity characteristic of ae race from 
which Frenssen has sprung. ‘ 

Besides the works already discussed, Frenssen has written 
two books which, from a patriotic point of View, are worthy of 
mention, even though they cannot be ransed in importance 
with his novels. In 1903 he wrote a drama, Das Heimatsfest, 
for the tri-centennial celebration of the city of Husum, and in 
1906 there appeared the sketch, Peter Moors Fahrt nach Siid- 
west, which deals with the native rebeZion in German South- 
west Africa. Through the latter work Frenssen contributed 
much to shake Germany out of the siate of indifference to- 
wards African affairs, and the book cont2ins some descriptions 
of the sandy wilderness and of the hardships of the campaign 


which for realism could hardly be surpassed by an eye-witness 


of the scenes. 
His last work, Der Untergang der Anna Hollmann(1911), 


ig an interesting story of double personality. The hero, Jan 


Guldt, ships as a sailor on the Anna Hoilmann, a horribly mis- 
managed, rotten old steamer which, on its return voyage, en- 
counters a fierce storm in the Bay of Biscay and goes to the 
bottom. Jan, however, is determined not to die till he speaks 
a word with the Hollmanns who have brougat so much misery 
into his family in the past. After floating about for a long time 
on some wreckage, he is picked up by French fishermen, but 
when he comes to, his mind is a blank. His whole past, his 
grudge against the Hollmanns, the wreex, and his very name 
and nationality are completely forgotten. He goes to London 
and eventually becomes captain on an English ship. Several 
years later his ship, while crossing the Bay of Biscay, encoun- 
ters a storm similar to the one in which the Anna Hollmann 
had been wrecked. He overhears two o: his sailors discussing 
the wreck and the probable fate of Jan Gulct whom some peo- 
ple claim to have seen since. In a flash the whole story of his 
life comes back to him, but although he visits the scenes of his 
childhood and the sweetheart whom he has !eft in Blankenese, 


the shock which he has experienced has ruined his life and the 
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last we hear about him he is setting out for Alaska in the inter- 
ests of a Geographical Society. 

It is a thrilling story, well told and free from those digres- 
sions which detract from the unity of so many of Frenssen’s 
books. The various incidents of Jan Guldt’s life are narrated 
up to the time when he enters the service of the hated Holl- 


-manns, but the main interest centres about what follows—the 


peculiar but well authenticated phenomenon of dual person- 
ality. Here again Frenssen’s love for psychological problems 
comes out strongly. Jan’s actions subsequent to the shock © 
which deprives him of all knowledge of his past life and the 
reawakening to a consciousness of his former self are skilfully 
described and show the author’s art at its best. 

Frenssen’s books all have a highly ethical purpose, despite 
the fact that most of them contain passages which have been 
criticized as immoral. The author, although he has given up 
his pulpit, is a preacher from first to last, and his characters 
are all deeply concerned in finding the answer to the problem 
of the true nature of life. Like Goethe’s Faust, they wander 
from the straight way because they strive. The ability to 
strive, however, is their ultimate salvation, for therein is re- 
vealed that divine discontent which compels them to rise to 
higher things. The author’s tendency is always constructive, 
not destructive, so that whether we agree with his views of 
religion and life or not, we must at least give him credit for 


being honest in his attempt to place faith and morality on a 


sound foundation, and thus secure them from being over- 
thrown. Generally speaking his attitude towards life corre- 


‘sponds with that of the German classicists, and, although it is 


too soon to predict the position which his work will occupy in 
German literature, it is pretty safe to say that the universal 
interest of the problems which he presents will keep his books 
alive for many a day. ¢ 
EK. J. WILLIAMSON. 
Hobart College. 
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(Continued from July Quarterly). 


If, then, we are to admit the reality of the canals on’ 


Mars—and after what has preceded it is difficult to see how we 
can do otherwise—it becomes necessary to get some reasonable 
explanation as to what they are and what purpose they serve 
in the Martian economy. And in order to do this it is necessary 
that we take the description of the canals as given to us by 
those who have seen and studied them rather than the specula- 
tions of those who have not seen them. This description con- 
densed is somewhat as follows: 

? 1. A canal is of pretty uniform width throughout its ex- 
tent, although some canals are wider than others. 

2. As 10 miles, or thereabouts, is the least width of a line 
visible at the minimum distance of Mars, it follows that a canal 
cannot be less than 10 miles wide, and is more probably not less 
-than 15 miles wide. From this they may go up to 40 or 50 
miles wide, or even wider. 

3. The canals appear to follow geodetic lines, that is, they 
form parts of great circles and thus take the shortest route 
from point to point upon the surface of the planet. 

4. They run in nearly every direction, and frequently three 
or more meet at a common point and appear to radiate out from 
it. Those common points are usually rounded in form, and are 
greater in diameter than the width of a canal. 

5. The canals undergo changes in color and visability cor- 
responding to the changing seasons of Mars. 

If these characteristics of the canals, as given by those 
who profess to have seen and studied them, and who therefore 
ought to know, are correct, then some explanation of their real 
nature is in order. Any theory professing to give such an ex- 
planation can, from the meagreness and insufficiency of our 
knowledge, be not much more than a hypothesis. But it must 
be, or should be, first rational, that is, founded upon reasonable 
operations in nature. For the machinery of the gods is no 
longer permissible, as it once was, in accounting for any 
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thing existing or taking place in the material world, and all 
any thing existing or taking place in the material world, and all 
explanation must depend only on the known laws of the uni- 
verse. Second, the explanation must be reasonable; that is, it 
must not include considerations that are untenable, or supposi- 
tions of any kind other than those which are not only possible 
but reasonably probable. And third, it must be sufficient to 
explain on reasonable grounds all the phenomena observed. 


I think that it is safe to say, just here, that no hypothesis 
so far advanced appears to be sufficient in all respects, but that 
some of them are more satisfactory than others; and that if 
any one hypothesis must necessarily be accepted the preference 
lies with the one which gives the fullest, the widest, and the 
most satisfactory explanation of the observed appearances. 
Further than this we can only trust to the future to illuminate 
such points as may be at present obscure. 


The first theory to be considered is that the canals are 
cracks in the surface of the planet produced by shrinkage under 
the influence of cold and dryness. We all know that in times of 
great drouth the surface of the land cracks open in places, and 
the cracks are prone to radiate, in a way, from a weak point 
which forms a sort of a centre. But theory which attributes 
the canals of Mars to cracks in the planet’s surface is not ten- 
able for many reasons. 


We can, by means of the peleseans plainly see cracks, or 
what has the appearance of cracks, upon the surface of the 
moon, in the vicinity of the mountain Triesnecker, and in sev- 


eral other regions of the lunar surface... These occasionally 


radiate from a centre, or a number of cracks, three or more, 


start from the same place. But being characterized by that | 


rough jaggedness which is common to cracks on the earth’s 


- surface, they are never straight but continually zig-zag in their 
course. Moreover, cracks, even on the moon, are not of any 


great length, and they do not show any tendency to follow geo- 
detic lines. Besides, while a crack on the moon’s ‘surface, in 


- order to be visible, varies from about 30 feet to a couple of 
‘hundred, those upon the surface of Mars would of necessity 


have to be not less than 15 miles across, and would vary from 
that to 50 or 60 miles. This, although possible, is altogether 
improbable, and no operative forces known to us in nature 
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would be competent to form such stupendous chasms, or to pre- 
serve them if formed. 

Again, the theory of cracks does not account for the sea- 
sonal changes which take place in the visibility and color of the 
canals. It is true that the cracks, which however are compara- 
tively small, which form in some parts of Brazil and some other 
countries where long summer, drouths prevail, are quite oblit- 
erated by the floods of water which descend during the rainy 
season. But Mars has no distinct cloud system, its skies being 
always bright, so that we are sure that no large quantity of 
rain falls upon the planet, if indeed there be any at all. So that 
the disappearance and reappearance and the variation in hue 
which are characteristic of the Martian canals, must find their 
explanation in something other than a recurrence of wet and 
dry seasons. . 


Two astronomers, Evans and Maunders, have recently at- 
tempted a solution of the problem along a different line. Taking 
a cardboard dise and representing on it the lights and shades 
of the Martian surface as well as a great number of small points 
variously distributed, they placed the disc at such a distance 
from some school boys that these were unable to distinguish 
the individual points or dots. The boys were then asked to 
make as faithful .a drawing as they could of what they saw. 
And we are told that the drawings so made had a very startling 
similarity to the usual presentation of the canals of Mars. 

The two astronomers hence came to the conclusion that 
the canals of Mars have no real or objective existence, but that 
their appearance is due to an error by which the eye interprets 
a series of undistinguishable dots as one or more fine straight 
lines. - 

To me the experiment appears to be of but little use in en- 
abling us to get at the truth, for instead of giving any theory 
to explain the existence of the canals it rather supplies a means 
of getting rid of them altogether. The experiment gives no 
proof that the canals are really illusive appearances, whatever 
they may be, and the conclusion arrived at is, to say the least, 
not very trustworthy. | 

The physical dot or point is an element of the physical line 
(using the word physical as distinct from geometric), and we . 
are all aware that if a series of dots be arranged so near to- 
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gether and be removed to sucha distance that they become 
undistinguishable as separate dots, their aggregate impression 
is that of aline. But, that this may be the case, the dots them- 
selves must be in line, and by no possible optical illusion could 
a series of dots arranged in a circular, or other curved form, 
give anything but a circle or a curve. And a set of uniform 
dots uniformly distributed can give only the impression of a 
shaded surface, whose tint depends upon that of the dots. Of 
» this we have ample illustration in every half-tone photographic 
picture. 

That the boys made a professed copy of that which was 
presented to their vision and which appeared to the astrono- 
mers somewhat like the usual representations of the canals of 
Mars, is no evidence that the canals are illusory or imaginary, 
or that they are due to a basic reality in any way similar to 
that supplied to the youthful artists. And if we conclude other- 
wise we raise the double question, what is the meaning of 
this multiplicity of dots scattered over the surface of Mars, and 
why are so many sets of them arranged in straight lines, and 
in straight lines only, questions probably more difficult to 
answer than the original one. 

Thus it appears that any attempt to explain the canals of 
Mars as an optical illusion, lands us in difficulties more abstruse 
than we had before. For the illusion is not of the nature of a 
vagary of the brain, but is rather a misinterpretation by the 
eye of some reality which lies back of the appearance, and the 
question now arises, what is the reality and why should it be 
disposed as it is? 


There remains to be considered, two principal hypotheses 
professing to account for the appearances known as the Mar- 
tian canals. One of those, and the first one proposed, involves 
the presence and activities of organic beings, and it may ac- 
cordingly be called the organic hypothesis. This is due prin- 
cipally to Lowell, Pickering, Flammarion and some others. The 
second hypothesis seeks to explain the observed phenomena on 
purely physical considerations, bringing into action only the 

non-organic physical laws of the universe. This latter is mainly 
due to Prof. Arrhenius and is of quite recent origin. In fact, 
Arrhenius says that we may explain almost anything by as- 
suming the presence of intelligence in the explanation, but that 
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such explanation is not altogether satisfactory from a physical 
point of view. I confess that I do not see the force of this 
statement. For there are many things upon this earth which 
could be reasonably explained only through the medium of in- 
telligence, as cities, railways, canals, ete. And it is true that 
to people dwelling on the planet Venus, say, no merely physical 
explanation would be in any sense sufficient. And if the most 
satisfactory explanation is to be obtained only by assuming the 
presence of intelligence, I see no reason for rejecting such a 
hypothesis unless its acceptance would lead to absurdities or 
impossibilities. : 

The organic hypothesis refers the existence of the canals 
indirectly to the presence of intelligent beings upon the planet 
Mars, and it must be admitted that as yet no person is com- 
petent to say definitely whether Mars is in a fit condition at 
present to support organic life, or whether it is not. It is 
largely a matter of opinion rather than of knowledge. But 
from any theory of planetary evolution that seems possible, 
Mars must have been much warmer in remote past ages than it 
is now. And as the laws of nature are universal and unchange- 
able, life must, at the proper stage, have developed upon Mars, 
and the course of development must have been from lower to 
higher, in the same manner as it has been upon the earth. And 
if beings endowed with a certain degree of intelligence once 
lived on Mars, the question is a natural one, what has become 
of them, or if still in existence what is their present condition? 

In some ways and to certain extent all planets must have a 
similar constitution, that is, they must, for instance, be com-. 
posed mainly of the same chemical elements arranged in the 
same combinations and in approximately the same proportions, 
and they must be subject to the same universal physical laws. 
But that they must be alike in every respect does not follow. 
In fact, there might be considerable differences between the 
general aspects of two inhabitable planets, and in the disposi- 
tion of their various parts. And even this earth might possibly 
be very much improved for the better asa habitat for the 
human race, by considerable and profound changes in the rela- 
tions of land to water upon its surface. And this is not sacri- 
lege, as a few may suppose, for it must be borne in mind that 
in its process of evolution as a planet, the earth did not consider 
any adaptation of itself to organic beings; on the contrary, 
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7 Ip organic beings have adapted themselves, and are continuously 
a ‘ adapting themselves to such conditions as physical nature from 
he time to time supplies. 
ie Certain conditions prevailing upon a planet, such as too 
s iu high or too low a temperature, or complete absence of air or 
- ae water or both, would be prohibitive of animal life. But we are 
. i. eeen not sure that any of these conditions prevail upon the planet 
ie Mars. 
in a: ; Let us now turn to the purely physical hypothesis as set . 
. oa forth by the celebrated physicist Arrhenius in the Journal de 
ie Physique, Tome II, Fevrier, 1912. 
: AT To explain this hypothesis in detail would require that the 
“4s whole article be quoted, and as this is manifestly impracticable, 
E a : we must content ourselves with a sufficiency of its salient : 


points to make it intelligible. In the first place Arrhenius 
searches for some analogies between the earth and Mars. He 
thinks that by the slow cooling of the earth in early times, 
great and numerous fissures were formed running in all direc- 

~ tions through the fundamental rock matter of the earth’s crust, 
and that the thickness of this crust is so great that irregulari- 

_“.. ties upon the surface may be left out of consideration in com- 
parison with it, and thus the fissures formed pursue their 
courses through mountains and sea bottoms quite unaffected 


ie ‘eh4% it eae Sat reo 
‘ Pies Rikidce t = me pie 4 ie }e “i zy 
Rie ESS HREM es MMS Der il, WINNT 


su ; by these. They thus envelope the whole earth in a sort of 
«3. °_ mesh-work of fissures. Through these, which are weak lines in 
+ ae the crust, steam and heated gases find their way from the hot 
y ip 4 : : . interior outwards, and along these are situated the hot and 
Boge thermal springs and the seismic and volcanic regions of the 
: : 3 ? i earth. 
: Be | These lines are not, in general, at the surface but show 
; o their presence only when and where some of the phenomena 
g which indicate their presence show themselves at the surface. 
Q So that to find and establish their courses it is only necessary 
: to connect by straight lines the various positions of the thermal , 
eae springs, geysers, seismic centres and volcanic points which dot 
u te _the surface of the earth, in order to form an idea of the net- 
: work under consideration. These lines, which are designated 
: ‘ as geotectonic, are not always straight or geodetic but are ap- 
: proximately so. The earth with its geotectonic lines is a sort 
i of model, so to speak, of the smaller planet Mars, and the same, 
: or very similar, operations and changes are supposed to be at- 
: | 
; . 
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tendant on both. So that Mars also is covered with a net of 
mostly invisible lines marking out the courses of the great 
underlying fissures through which steam and hot gases from | 
’ the interior find their way to the surface, and along which the 
shaking and general disturbance of the surface by Marsquakes 
are most pronounced. 


Along these lines of disturbance the sandy dust of the arid 
martial plains accumulates in extended ridges. The steam 
coming up from below turns this dust more or less into mud, 

- and the sulphurets and other gases exuding from the same 
outlet act upon the iron present in the mud and give it color. 
And thus we have formed a sort of strip of sandy, colored mud 
which soon dries and gives the appearance which we know as a 
canal of Mars. When a new, or formerly unknown, canal ap- 
pears, as is said by some observers to have happened at the last 
opposition of Mars, this is to be attributed to a new or recent 
seismic disturbance having taken place, thus giving rise to a 
new streak of colored sun-dried or frozen mud. 


This is only a short, and somewhat imperfect, description 
of what is said to take place at a few localities upon the earth, 
and of what would take place on Mars if it were as warm as the 
earth is. But here another element comes in. Mars is very 
cold, that is its average surface temperature is considerably 
below zero Fahrenheit, and under this temperature water can- 
not remain as such. Now, as steam and heated water are con- 
tinually coming up from the interior through the under-surface 
fissures, and as evaporation is very rapid in the thin light 
atmosphere of Mars, a considerable amount of water must find 
its way into this atmosphere. And‘as this water cannot return 
whence it came and cannot pass off into space, it can only fall 
as snow, or hoar frost, which is its equivalent. So that a large 
part of the surface of Mars must be covered with snow. But 
along a fissure line the issuing hot vapors and gases tempor- 
arily melt the snow, thus producing a line of slush or sodden 

snow, which, having a duller color than unmelted snow, appears 
to earth dwellers as a “canal” of Mars. And thus over every 
line of fissure or weakness in the crust of Mars we have the con- 
dition, which shows as a canal, ina streak of compacted and 
colored mud, or in a dull band of water-soaked snow, and the 
whole congeries of these give us the great network which 
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covers the surface of the planet and appears to earth-dwellers 
as the ‘canals of Mars.’ | 
The canals become invisible in any region when the cold of 


that region gets so intense that the heat of the issuing steam 


and water is not sufficient to overcome the low temperature and 
soften the coating of snow. This is the condition of affairs at 
the south pole of Mars when it is coming out of its long winter 
into the first light of the spring sun. But by slow degrees the 
heat of the solar rays add their quota to that of the heated 
gases and the canals gradually come into visibility. Such is a 
brief synopsis of the main points in the physical hypothesis. 
That the hypothesis is ingenious must be admitted, but the con- 
fidence to be placed in it as fact must depend upon its reason- 
ableness and the fulness of its power of explanation of the 
phenomena to be explained. 

It is not easy to institute any comparison between the 
earth and Mars that would enable us to say that one is a model 
of the other. The two planets differ too much in size, in exter- ' 
nal modifications, and in the nature of their internal activities 
to be regarded as having great similarity of character. The 
earth is covered by oceans and seas which occupy nearly three- 
fourths of her area, while Mars, as far as is known, has none of 
these. The land portions of earth are traversed in various di- 


rections by huge mountain chains and numerous hills and 


valleys, while the highest mountain on Mars would be but a 
small hill as compared to these. The earth’s internal fires are 
practically endowed with the activities of youth, while those of 
Mars are probably settling down into the quietude of old age. 
It is the internal heat of the earth that keeps the oceans at the 
surface, and prevents the water from penetrating deeply into | 
the interior. If this internal heat were cooled we would soon be 
without oceans and seas and even rivers. 

That Mars is older than the earth is generally admitted, 
and as it is much smaller its interior should be much cooler and 
its internal activities much less than in case of the earth; so 
that on Mars the probability is that the water which once 
formed seas upon the surface, has largely penetrated into the 
interior. So that even although there are thermal springs and 
volcanoes and earthquakes on earth, that is no evidence that 
any of these things are to be found in active operation upon 


Mars. 
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Again, it is easy to connect visible centres of thermal 
activity by straight lines and say that these lines mark out the 
course of deep-seated fissures in the earth’s crust. But unless 
something positive can be adduced as proof, these sayings are 
mere assumptions with no very strong probability of being 
true. The existence of hot springs and geysers can be readily 
and simply explained without any reference to a theory of deep- 
seated and extensive fissures, and the fact that the great 
majority of active volcanoes are situated in proximity to large 
bodies of water would seem to indicate that water plays some 
important part in their active life. If the fissures are existent 
and hot gases and steam and water continually issue from 
them, the fact should be shown generally over the world, and 
especially in the interior of large continents in early winter, 
where the new-fallen snow, covering thousands of square miles, 
should be crossed by many converging lines of thaw. And if 
the issuance of vapors be not continuous neither could the visi- 
ble lines of thaw be continuous. 

But it is still more difficult to understand how, by means of 
such machinery, we could get broad bands of activity from fif- 
teen to thirty miles wide and upwards of a thousand miles long, 
for that is what must be accounted for on Mars. If such 


markings on the earth could be seen from Venus, as we are 


enabled to see them on Mars, surely they should have some dis- 
tinctive prominence as seen at home on the earth. And then, 
as already said, the presence of such things on earth, even if 
they could be clearly traced, does not assure us that like things 
abound on Mars. And if the physical hypothesis be true it 
would appear that the activities of the forces on Mars are 
greatly superior to what they are on earth. | 
Arrhenius quotes some observers who insist that they 
have seen the canals of Mars as a series of small beads strung 
onathread. But it is difficult to see how this can help matters 
any even if it be true. There are very few places on the earth, 
if any, where a series of large thermal centres, from 15 to 30 
miles across, and probably from 70 to 100 miles apart, are to 
be found strung along a geodetic line of more than a thousand 
miles in length, so that if this be the constitution of the Mar- 


tian canals they have no analogy to anything on earth. 


Whether the physical hypothesis be acceptable or not, the 
foregoing are difficulties in the way of its acceptance. Whether 
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these difficulties can be surmounted or not, must be left for the 
future to determine. But until they are surmounted the phy- 
sical hypothesis cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 


Finally, let us consider the organic hypothesis, that is, the 
one that assumes that Mars is the home of intelligent beings. 
As Prof. Arrhenius says, if we hpyothecate the mediation of 
intelligence we may account for almost anything. Let us see. 
then how under this hypothesis the “canals” of Mars are ac- 


counted for. 


These are not canals in our terrestrial sense, but long and 
comparatively narrow strips of cultivated or plant growing 
lands, being probably the only such lands upon the planet. The 
general aspect of the Martian surface is that of an arid waste 
of reddish sand, giving to the planet its ruddy color, and these 
bands of green are readily distinguishable on account of the 


contrast between the two colors. These belts of vegetation, 


which are from 15 to 30 or more miles wide, are nourished and 
kept fresh by irrigation. That is, through the middle of the 
vegetating tract runs an artificial stream or canal from which 
water is deflected to either side in small irrigating rivulets. 
There was something like this in the ancient valley of the 
Euphrates and Tigris rivers, where a country, which is now a 
waste of barren sand, was once made highly productive through 
well directed irrigation. 


The changes in the color and visibility of the canals are, on 


this hypothesis, readily and naturally explained. In the south 


Martian spring, when the south pole is coming out of its long 
winter, it is covered by an extensive snow cap, which melts as 
the season proceeds and supplies the water which is led away 
northwards towards the equator by means of numerous irriga- 
tion channels. These are not visible as canals to begin with, 
because plant growth is not yet far enough advanced. As the 
season progresses the growth gradually extends from the cen- 
tral irrigation channel outwards to the breadth of the irrigated 
tract, and at the same time along the length of the canal, which 
now becomes visible with a faint green color. As the spring 


changes into the Martian summer the canals assume a darker 


and more sombre hue and thus become more conspicuous. 
Finally, as summer gives way to autumn these tracts of foliage 
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esha on a yellowish hue and gradually disappear, or fade into 
invisibility. 

Now, these are the phenomena mech we would expect to 
find if the organic hypothesis is true, and they are very much 
the appearances and changes which would be presented by the 
great wheat fields of western Canada, could they be observed 
by some person upon the planet Venus. All of which seems 
simple and natural enough. 

But the primary assumption, that Mars is the abode of 
intelligent beings, will not be accepted without being seriously 
challenged ; not, I think, so much because it is not scientifically 
satisfactory, as because there are grave difficulties in regard to 
the necessary conditions. Besides, there seems to be a strong 
disinclination,on the part of many, to admit that life is possible 
on any planet except earth, at least in the solar system, if not 
in the whole universe. To take this latter position, however, is 
not wise. For if biology teaches any doctrine forcibly it is that 
wherever the conditions are favorable to life, there life will be 
found. So that the matter rests principally upon the question 
as to what are the surface conditions on-Mars. 

It is generally admitted that Mars has an atmosphere, al- 
though it is much rarer than the terrestrial one; and I do not 
think that it can be doubted that the composition of the 


atmosphere must be very similar upon the two planets; for 


oxygen and nitrogen are the two principal gases which are not 
condensible by any but the extremest degree of cold, and which 
are therefore most likely to be present upon all planets. Nor | 
need wé concern ourselves with the rarity of the atmosphere. 
For many air-breathing animals which are adapted to live at 


_ sea-level or thereabouts, can readily get accustomed to the con- 


ditions of life at very great altitudes. Water and temperature 
are the principal SNe and they are best considered to- 
gether. 

_ Arrhenius follows Prof. Campbell in concluding that there 
is no evidence of water in the Martian atmosphere, and he 
accordingly assumes that as a consequence the temperature is 
very low, in order to satisfy this condition. And under this 
low temperature, to get snow to soften or melt he supposes that 
the arid plains of Mars may be largely covered with salt, so 
that the water in question, being strongly saline, may have a 
low freezing point, somewhere about zero Fahrenheit. But 
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these assumptions are scarcely logical. For if steam and other 
hot vapors are continually escaping from fissures in the crust, 
it is difficult to see why there should not be water vapor in the 
surrounding air. Besides, a number of careful observers main- 
tain that their observations show water to be present in consid- 
erable quantities in the Martian atmosphere. The most 
charitable interpretation that can be put upon these contradic- 
tory results is that the method employed is not in itself reliable. 


Again, if the south polar cap is snow, real veritable snow 
as we know it here, it must be practically pure, and not saline. 
For snow must be formed by the evaporation and after solidifi- 
cation of water, and it is pure water only that evaporates. So 
that the water formed by the melting of the polar snow must 
be pure also. The most reasonable view, then, is that the snow 
and water on Mars are of the same character as snow and 
water here; and that, for some reason, the temperature of 
Mars is sufficiently high to melt snow and ice under average 
conditions. But naturally and properly the question will be 
asked—how is it that the planet Mars, which receives from the 
sun somewhat less than one-half as much heat per square foot 
as the earth does, should yet have a temperature sufficiently 
high to satisfy the demands of the organic hypothesis? Is it 
not just possible that an equally pertinent question would be— 
how is it that the earth should have so low a temperature, con- 
sidering the excessive amount of heat which it receives from 
the sun? The conditions in the two worlds are quite different. 
The earth is nearly three-fourths covered with water, and an 
immense quantity of this water is evaporated and lifted to the 
altitude of cloudland in each hour. ‘This is in proper time con- 
densed into cloud and precipitated as rain, the greater propor- 
tion of which falls again into the ocean. 


Now evaporation is a cooling process, and, taking place at 
the ocean’s surface, carries off a large amount of the surface 
heat: but condengation, which is the correlative heating pro- 
cess, takes place at high altitudes, and the heat there set free 
is radiated into space and is effectively lost. Thus this part of - 
the atmospheric mechanism, at least, seems to include amongst 
its other functions that of keeping the earth cool. Also, a 
goodly portion of the earth’s surface is continually obscured by 
cloud, and this covering reflects back a considerable portion of 
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the solar rays falling upon it, and prevents them from reaching 
‘and warming the inhabitable parts of the earth. 


In these two ways a large proportion of the heat coming 
from the sun to the earth is lost or rendered ineffective as far 
as warming the earth is concerned. On the other hand, there 
is nothing like clouds or cloud precipitation on Mars, and there- 
fore only a limited amount of evaporation. Also on account of 
the thinness of the Martian air, any evaporation there is goes 
on much more rapidly than on earth, and the atmosphere in the 
vicinity of water should be at all times not very far below 
saturation. And as it is principally the water vapor in an at- 
mosphere which entraps and holds the heat coming from the 
sun, and the sun shines every day from a cloudless sky, it is 

quite possible that the amount of effective heat received from 
the sun is as great for Mars as for the earth. : 

Then comes another difficulty which is as to how the water 
is caused to flow from the pole along the irrigation channels; 


for gravity would, alone, not be sufficient even if the surface of - 


the planet were a dead level, which, of course, it is not. But 
this is a matter of engineering, and could no doubt be solved by 
human engineers. If the scarcity. of water on Mars is due to 
the water formerly on the surface having penetrated into the 
interior, this scarcity must have begun to be felt some hundreds 
of thousands of years ago, for the planet did not cool in a few 
centuries. So that the problem of irrigation must have been a 
very ancient one, and the canals are not a modern instalment. 


It has been said that the construction of these assumed 
canals would be a work too great to be effected by any people on 
any planet. Of course this is an assumption. The American 
people have in a few years cut through the isthmus a canal 
deeper than any required on Mars. And a human workman, 
provided he were able to live and work on Mars, could do in a 
day somewhere about five or six times as much work, in moving 
material, as he could do here. For he would be much stronger 
in proportion to his weight, and the material would be only 


' about one-third as heavy as the same bulk of material here. 


And if Mars is a planet of an older and more advanced de- 
velopment than the earth, we can scarcely suppose that the 
intelligence of its inhabitants, assuming that there are such, 
should be less than that of man. 
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150 QUEEN’S QUARTERLY. 


What then could not be done by intelligent beings of this 
character, working under these conditions for thousands of 
years, at a work which for them separates between life and 
death ? 

There are some other things, such as the doubling of cer- 
tain canals, which cannot be satisfactorily explained upon any 
hypothesis advanced. Arrhenius thinks that the physical hy- 
pothesis explains this doubling, because some of the assumed 
geotectonic lines are double, or exist in parallel pairs. But in 
this case the canal should always appear double, and then it 
would be easily accounted for upon the organic hypothesis. 
. The unexplainable feature is that certain canals are prone to 
become double, quite. suddenly and unexpectedly, at certain 

seasons. 

But here we must draw to aconclusion.. This whole article 
must be looked upon as more or less of a speculation founded 
on certain observed facts. For, as stated in the beginning, any 
explanation advanced cannot, on account of the meagreness of 
exact knowledge, be much more than a mere hypothesis. But 
there must be some explanation, and all that any one can do at 
present is. to adopt (if he must adopt one) that hypothesis 
which appears to him to be the simplest and the most natural. - 


N. F. DUPUIS. 
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CANADIAN BANK INSPECTION. 
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HE decennial revision and renewal of the charters of 
Canadian banks has been postponed from time to time 
until July, 1918. Several important changes in the Bank Act 
have been under consideration by the Government and also by 
the Bankers’ Association; but it has not been possible to work 
out the details or to give the matter proper attention, because 
of political and other considerations, before the coming session 
of parliament. 3 : 

Bankers and business men in general have considered it 
fortunate that there has been a delay of three years in revising 
the Act. Within that time much water has flowed under the 
country’s financial bridges; and defects have been uncovered 
which were not thought of when the Act was last amended. 
The delay, therefore, has been ‘doubly advantageous, inasmuch 
as it has permitted bankers and other leaders of thought in the 
financial world, as well as the most powerful organs of the 
press, to appeal to reason in dealing with the banking problem; 
and in some measure at least to overcome the unwarranted 
hostility and prejudice of the uninformed toward the banks 
and banking methods of this country. Above all, there has 
been ample time to discuss thoroughly, in the press and else- 
where, the pivotal problem of external bank inspection; and to 
make clear to the Government that measures must now be 
adopted to safeguard the financial institutions of the nation. 


How great and strong is the banking structure of this 
country few people seem to realize. In order to clear the way 
for later discussion a few outstanding facts and figures may 
be cited. During the twelve months ending April 30, 1912, the 
paid-up capital of all the banks in Canada grew from $100,- 
000,000 to 112,038,000; and the rest, or surplus, from $85,- 
000,000 to $100,638,000. - The circulation, during the same 
period, passed the $83,00,000 mark and finally stood at $95,- 
145,000, with a maximum for the year of $106,260,000. Public 
deposits in Canada increased from $837,000,000 to $960,000,- 
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000; and deposits outside of Canada from $69,000,000 to 
$85,000,000. The total liabilities climbed from $1,046,000,000 
to $1,211,0000,000; and the total assets from $1,247,000,000 to 
_ $1,439,000,000—of which current loans, representing advance 
to manufacturing, mining, agricultural and ordinary mercan- 
tile business, grew from $710,000,000 to $833,000,000.2 At the 
close of 1911 there were 2,435 branch banks in Canada; in 
August, 1912, there were 2,793 branches, distributed as fol- 
lows: 


OnGallO wt cate. eee 1068 Wibertas., to /cccese en Soar 
Qnebees. 2. ooo. 440 Saskatchewan ....... 849 
Nova. Scotia‘ irifn.':. sLit British Columbia ..... 223 
New Brunswick ...... 74 YUKON 2 eae ere es 3 
Prince Edward Island. 14 Newfoundland. ...... 13 
Manitona <-ssc14¢ vss 195 Plsewherev..< sees. wa0 62 


This is a splendid showing and does much to prove the 
contention of Canadian bankers that, considering the vast ex- 
tent of the country and the small, scattered population, the 
financial needs of the nation are well served. 

When one reflects upon the vital connection between the 
—eredit organizations of the country and its industrial prosper- 
ity, and realizes that the present huge volume of business is 
largely a credit business supported by the banks and other 
financial institutions, one readily. understands with what 
anxiety even the smallest ripple upon the surface of the coun- 
try’s reservoir of capital is viewed by those who command the 
nation’s industrial armies. And as banking in most countries 
has had its dramatic incidents, it is not surprising to learn that 
Canada has had its full share. It is necessary to review briefly 
the history of these disasters, in order to be in a position to- 
judge of the quality and the range of inspection to which Cana- 
dian banks ought to be subjected. 

Three great institutions have disappeared from the bank- 
ing field of Canada in late years—the Ontario, the Sovereign, 
and the Farmers Banks.? In 1906, when its capital stood at 
$1,500,000 and its deposits at $12,000,000, the Ontario Bank 
was found to be hopelessly ruined. Leading bankers naturally 


1These figures are taken from the annual report of President D. R. 
Wilkie of the Imperial Bank. (The Toronto Globe, May 23, 1912). 


2Breckenridge, The History of Banking in Canada, p. 166 et seq. 
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viewed with alarm the effects of this disaster upon the credit 
institutions of the country. The Bank of Montreal, which in 
some respects occupies as important a place in Canadian bank- 
ing as the Bank of England in the United Kingdom, came to 
the rescue; and agreed to take over the assets of the Ontario 
Bank and pay all liabilities, on the condition that a number of 
other banks would share with it any losses which might be in- 
eurred. Action was quickly taken and the situation saved. 
‘The note-holders and depositors of the Ontario Bank were paid 
in full; but the shareholders were obliged to meet their double 
liability obligations.* The general manager of the defunct 
institution was sent to the penitentiary, he having made false 
returns to the Government and gambled with the bank’s funds 
‘in Wall Street. 

The second large institution to get into difficulties was the 
‘Sovereign Bank, established in 1903. It had over 80 branches, 
and some $16,000,000 in deposits. It was managed by a de- 
‘votee of “high finance’; the only one of that class who, up to 
_ that time, has controlled a Canadian bank. He was backed by 

large financial houses in New York and. Berlin. The funds of 
the bank were recklessly loaned; and early in 1907, when the 
assets amounted to more than $25,000,000, it became known 
that much of the paper was useless. The capital stock having 
‘been reduced, a new management was placed in charge; but in 
January, 1908, the bankers of Montreal and Toronto were 
notified that the Sovereign Bank would be obliged to suspend 
‘unless it received assistance. Its business ,therefore, was 
‘taken over by twelve banks which guaranteed the creditors 
against loss. The assets have not proved equal to the liabili- 
--ties; but the guaranteeing banks have been protected by the 
double liability of the shareholders. , 


The Farmers Bank, the story of whose recent collapse is. 


-gtill fresh in the public mind, has furnished the latest instance 
of the havoc that is inevitably wrought when “high finance” 
assumes control of a bank. This institution was tainted with 


Ge gt See ee ee eee 


3 “In the event of the property and assets of the bank being insuffi- 
cient to pay its debts and liabilities, each shareholder of the bank shall be 
‘liable for the deficiency, to an amount equal to the par value of. the shares 
held by him, in addition to any amount not paid up on such shares.” 53 V., 
-c. 51, s. 89. 
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fraud from its inception. To begin business it was necessary 
that $500,000 stock should have been bona fide subscribed, and 
$250,000 actually paid in. But through some deft financial 
manipulations the projected bank’s own funds were used to 
furnish the required capital, the necessary amount being se-- 
cured by promissory notes which were afterwards met by the 
bank itself. After a career of unexampled recklessness, in 
which the general manager sank the bank’s resources in the. 
Keeley mine on a purely speculative venture, the inevitable. 
failure followed. | 

In addition to the collapse of these three great institutions, 
the liquidation of two of which it has been possible to conduct 
with open doors, there have been, since 1889, seven failures of 
banks operating under Dominion charters.‘ These were: The 
Commercial Bank of Manitoba, with liabilities of $1,344,269; 
the Banque du Peuple, with final losses to its creditors of 
$1,660,000; the Banque Ville Marie, with total liabilities of: 
$1,951,346; the Banque de St. Jean, which lost $600,000 on 
hazardous ventures; the Bank of Yarmouth, with liabilities of . 
$479,323; the Banque de St. Hyacinthe, whose liabilities: 
reached $1,182,362; and the St. Stephens Bank, a small local. 
institution of New Brunswick. 

Since 1865 shareholders in Canadian banks have lost more- 
than $40,000,000, a record which Canadian financiers seldom: 
These losses occurred for the most part when the 
country was young and undeveloped, and proved a staggering” 
blow to its commercial enterprises. Since 1890, however, in 
which year Canadian banking was virtually placed upon its. 
present basis, the record of bank morality has been concerned’ 
in the main with comparatively small banks, with the exception. 
of the three cases noted. Moreover, note-holders have lost 
nothing, and depositors very small amounts. The burden has: 
been borne by those who risked their capital in the banking 
business; and it must be confessed the losses have not equalled’ 
those in other lines of financial and industrial endeavor.. 
Nevertheless, they have been such that the need of additional 


safeguards is freely acknowledged. 


+Breckenridge, The History of Banking in Canada, pp. 166-170.. 
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On the whole leaders of banking thought in Canada have 
been opposed to any system of external bank inspection. 
Nevertheless they stand ready to be convinced of the necessity 
for a change, and are willing to adopt new measures once it has 
been proved that these are of advantage. It has long been 
recognized that no nation contains a body of men more open- 
minded or better trained in banking theory and practice, or 
more devoted to the best interests of the nation; so that it may 
be confidently expected that if any plan of external inspection 
is ultimately adopted it will receive their firm support. 


Before proceeding to examine the arguments for and 
against external inspection, it will be well to set forth the 
salient features of the system at present obtaining in Canada. 
The most important executive officers, whose duty it is to 
supervise the business of the banks, are the general managers. 
These men have reached the positions they hold by sheer force 
of ability, having for the most part worked their way up from 
the bottom. They have brains, industry and character; for 
these make the trinity of qualities necessary to place them 
where they are. They are conversant with every detail of 
banking machinery and practice. In a word they are profes- 
sional bankers, who hold their positions by merit, and merit 
alone. ; 

The general manager appoints the branch managers, who 
must conduct their business in conformity with his views. A 
large branch is in daily communication, either by wire or by 
letter, with the general manager. A limit is placed upon the 
amount which a branch may loan without consultation with the 
head office; but this limit varies with the different branches. 
Managers of branches are required to make weekly returns to 
the head office of all loans and discounts. At the end of each 
month they must submit a balance sheet, a detailed statement 
of current accounts and liabilities, and a description of all col- 
lateral security held. 

The branches are inspected at irregular intervals by the 
inspector and his assistants, who make a most searching ex- 
amination of the books, and examine the discounts and other 
assets. These men are in receipt of large salaries, and are per- 
manent officials with years of banking experience. They are 
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experts who understand their duties thoroughly and accept. 
their responsibilities seriously. 

: Over the system as a whole is the board of directors whose 
chairman is the president of the bank. This body holds meet- 
ings at least once a week. The general manager reports on the 
business of the week, and presents such applications for new 
—eredit as seem to require the approval of the board; he also 
gives to the directors, either orally or in typewritten form, full 
information with regard to the business of the bank. The 
recommendations of the manager as to the granting of credits 
are usually approved and quickly disposed of; and yet it is ex- 
pected that each director shall give close personal attention to 
the bank’s operations. All extensions of credit are reported by 
the general manager and must be formally approved by the 
board. It is expected that each director shall make himself 
thoroughly conversant with the important operations of the 
_ bank, and with its general policy, its cash reserves and the 
extent and quality of its investments. 

The directors are not obliged to rely entirely on the gen- 


<> 


eral manager. The chief accountant is expected to corroborate: 


the facts presented, and to disclose the true condition of the. 


_ bank in case of misrepresentation. In addition, in some of the 
large banks, the board of directors depend upon a third official 
whose principal function at the head office is to represent them. 
And yet, notwithstanding all these precautions, banks have: 
failed in Canada, simply because the directors have not been. 
true to their trust. 

The law provides for no publicity with regard to bank 
affairs beyond the monthly returns to the minister of finance.. 
These returns are very full and comprehensive, much more so: 
than those reequired of the banks in the United States. The 


minister of finance, moreover, may call for supplementary — 


information or “‘special returns from any bank whenever in his 
judgment they are necessary to afford a full and complete: 
knowledge of its condition.’’*, Unfortunately these returns are 
not all that they should be as far as their accuracy is concerned. 
Indeed Mr. McLeod, late general manager of the Bank of Nova. 
Scotia, has gone so far as ie state that “they are not worth the 
paper they are written on.” He says: 

“In the case of the failed banks they have them ear re- 
ports) made with every degree of falsification ; and there is no» 
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check or supervision. When confidence is shaken these facts 
will become apparent to the public, and will impair confidence 
rather than help the situation. Our records compiled from 
bank statements are valueless, on account of the geste Vs 


by the many banks that have failed.” ° 


That is a strong indictment; much too strong in the 
opinion of most bankers. It was directly contradicted at the 
time it was made by Mr. Coulson, general manager of the Bank 
of Toronto, who was equally emphatic in asserting that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred statements were “fairly correct.” ¢ 
In any event it cannot be gainsaid that the statements have not 
been as reliable as the government expects and should insist 
upon having. 


There have been various plans suggested to remedy the 
admitted defects in the present system of bank inspection. 
Those which have found most favor are: Inspection by officials 
selected and appointed by the government; inspection by a 


board of auditors appointed by the shareholders; and inspec- 
tion by a board of auditors appointed by the Canadian Bankers’ 


Association. Each of these methods must now be carefully 
considered. 


Undoubtedly the plan which has been most persistently 
advocated is government inspection along the lines followed in 
the United States. There, in addition to inspection by govern- 
ment officials, the banks are required to make five reports per 
annum to the comptroller of the currency. While these reports 
have had an excellent effect in keeping the banks in a solvent 
condition, the opinion that they are not made with sufficient 
frequency is quite prevalent. Moreover, banks arrange their 
accounts in anticipation of being called upon for statements of 
their business; although the comptroller is authorized to name 
dates in the past for which reports shall be given. But if these 
statements are to serve the best interests of the depositors and 
the public in general, and if they are to bea real safeguard 





SInterviews on the Banking and Currency System of Canada, p. 50. 
(National Monetary Commission Report.. Washington: Government 
Printing Office). 


67bid, p. 50. 
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f 
against illegitimate banking, they must be more complete and’ 
definite than they are at present.’ 


Résources. Liabilities. 
Overdrafts. . Surplus (Rest). rs 
U. S. Bonds. Undivided profits (less expenses). 


Bank notes outstanding. 

State bank circulation outstanding. 

Due to other national banks. 

Due from national banks. Due to state and private banks. 

Due from state and private banks. Due to reserve agents. 

Due from reserve agents. Dividends unpaid. 

Checks and other cash items. Individual deposits. 

Exchanges for clearing house. United States deposits 

Notes of other national banks. Notes and bills rediscounted. 

Money of each kind on hand. Bills payable. 

Five per cent. redemption fund. Reserved for taxes. 

Due from U. S. treasurer. Other liabilities. 

A geregate. 7 Aggregate. 

_ In the matter of. bank reports, then, Canada has nothing to 

learn from the United States. Here the returns are more defi- 

nite, are fuller, and, on the whole, just as accurate. In both 

countries something more ought to be required than the un- 

supported statements of bank officials. The reports should be 

certified by inspectors, and the making of incorrect or false 

statements made a high penal offence. Both countries, as will 

appear later, have something to learn from Europe; where all 

the important banks have regulations, expressed or implied, re- © 

garding the publication of reports. Weekly statements show- 

ing the movement of the chief accounts, are voluntarily pub- 

lished, without formal requirement, by most of the great banks 

of Europe. 
The inspection of the national banks of the United States 

ig carried on under the direct supervision of the comptroller of 


Stocks, securities, judgments. 
Banking house and fixtures. 





7In addition to the information specified below the following items 
should be included in these statements: (1) the total amount of assets 
considered bad or doubtful; (2) the total amount of post-due paper held, 
including all demand paper upon which interest has not been paid for a 
‘specified period; (3) the aggregate amount of loans to officers and direc- - 
tors; (4) the total amount of loans on real estate, or on notes secured by 
real estate as collateral. The reports at present required of national 


banks must specify: 


8See Section III below. 
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the currency, who has ninety inspectors in his service. Each 
inspector semi-annually visits the banks which are assigned to 
his care. More frequent examinations are made under special 
instructions whenever a bank’s condition appears to make it 
necessary. Inspectors have power to examine bank officials 
under oath. They are remunerated by means of fees which are 
paid by the banks, the size of the fee depending upon the bank’s 
capital and location. 

This form of inspection has rice prevented numerous fail- 
ures. The ordinary examinations are largely formal; and are 
of little value in determining the real character of the dis- 
counts made, or the soundness of the assets held. The exami- 


nations, moreover, are largely conducted by strangers to the. 


localities where the banks are situated; hence, being unfami- 
liar with business conditions there, and the quality of the 
paper held, no important information as to the real situation is 
afforded. It is true that the investigations of the affairs of 
banks which are about to begin business, or which have failed 
or suspended, are usually performed in such a way as to dis- 
close the actual condition of the bank. Ordinary examinations, 
however, are seldom of much value. They lull stockholders into 
a false feeling of security which prevents them, and even the 
directors themselves, from taking that active intterest in the 
bank’s affairs which they otoherwise would show. The direc- 


tors suppose that their institution is being watched over by the 
general government, and so fail to perform the full duty of 


overseeing the affairs of the bank which has been intrusted to 
their care. The inspection is certainly not as thorough as that 
which the Canadian and English joint stock banks prescribe 


for their branches. It should be more comprehensive, and 


amount to an auditing of the entire business of the bank. Of 
course this means more than merely balancing the books; it 
involves a careful examination of the quality of the paper held. 
Frequent inspection by the directors, and periodical examina- 
tions without notice by government officials, together with the 
watchfulness of corresponding banks and clearing house asso- 
ciations, would do much to improve prevalent banking condi- 
tions in the United States. Nevertheless, no matter what sys- 
tem of inspection is followed, main reliance must be placed 
upon the character and ability of the banks’ executive officers. 

Inspectors in the United States have too often placed them- 
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selves under obligation to the very banks they examine, by 
arranging loans with them and by accepting “honorariums,” 
as well as by other ill-advised practices. That inspection under 
such conditions is accurate and impartial is inconceivable. 
Moreover, the power of appointment rests in the hands of the 
comptroller of the currency; with the result that politics have 
played a large part in the selection of examiners. It has been 
strongly urged that ability and character alone should count; 


and that each examiner should be selected by civil service 


examination, and kept in service during the faithful perform- 
ance of his duty.® 

The problem of securing properly qualififled men, free 
from the taint of political influence, would be a serious one, if 
the system were adopted in this country. The Toronto Globe 
professes to see little danger here, and urges that permanent, 
capable examiners could be appointed under civil service 
rules?° Auditors or chartered accountants could undoubtedly 
be so procured; but what is desired is men who, in addition to 
being able to test the accuracy of the books, are able to judge 
of the quality and soundness of the assets held. In that regard 
it would be difficult to appoint a board of government exam- 
iners equal in point of ability and experience to the staff at 
present possessed by each Canadian bank. 

Moreover, government inspection of banks in the United 
States has been relatively easy of performance because of the 
absence of branch banks. Some Canadian banks have hundreds 
of branches; a complete examination of which would include 





®Many instances might be cited where national and state bank exami- 
ners have been appointed for other than expert qualifications. In his re- 
port for 1909 the state treasurer of Georgia said: 

“In this department I found that bank examiners were in business 
for their health, and each had resigned positions to accept service in the 
department because it afforded them outdoor work, ‘although at a less 
salary. . Be it said to the credit of the banks throughout the 
state, that they are willing to pay a larger fee for a more thorough ex- 
amination such as will keep in the service accountants of ability at 
salaries commensurate with the service rendered.” (Herbert G. Stock- 
well, State and National Examinations of Banks. The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. xxxvi, No. 3, p. 


197). ~ 
10The Toronto Globe, May 23, 1912. 
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banks scattered throughout the country from the Atlantic to. 
the Pacific, as well as those in the United States, the West In-. 
dies, Mexico and Great Britain. Although most failures in 
Canada have been “head office” failures, nevertheless an ex- 
haustive examination ought to include the branches as well as 
the head offices; otherwise hard-pressed, unscrupulous officials 
could so juggle the accounts of the head office and the branches 
that the true condition of the bank could be concealed. So that 
when all these facts are considered there seems not the slight-. 
est ground for supposing that Canada has anything to gain 
from adopting government inspection of banks.“ 


III. . 


Inspection of the head office by a board of auditors ap- 
pointed by the shareholders is a plan which has met with a 
good deal of approval of late; and among others, has been 
advocated by Mr. D. R. Wilkie of the Imperial Bank. The 
Traders Bank has for some time had its accounts verified by 
auditors appointed by the directors. It is natural that bankers 
should prefer a shareholders’ audit to government inspection. 
They have confidence in the strength of their bank, and prefer 
a policy of independence,to one of paternalism. 

A thorough inspection by a board of auditors appointed by 
the shareholders would quite likely insure the solvency of the — 
institution. But publicists at the present time are demanding 
something more than solvency alone.’? It is pointed out that 


_a bank might be quite strong financially, and yet be conducting 


its business in a lawless fashion. For example, there have been 
of late not a few assertions that banks have been charging 
more than the legal rate of intetrest. It is further asserted 
that large accumulations of profits are concealed in ways not 
contemplated by the Bank Act; and that much more real estate 





11“A suggestion that the Government should undertake the respon- 
sibility of inspection is one that the Government has not so far seriously 
entertained, recognizing no doubt the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
carrying out a system that would be faulty and misleading and embar- 
rassing to the Government itself.” D. R. Wilkie, President of the Im- 


perial Bank; Annual Report, 1912. 
12S¢e editorial in The Toronto Globe, May 28, 1912. 
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ee 

at is held by some banks than the law permits. Bank inspection, 

: ‘3 therefore, if it is to meet the demands of the public, must take : 
: 4 af cognizance of all these matters, as well as of the question of 

ee. solvency. 

is 5 Y However that may be, the question of solvency must ever 

- ir : remain the vital one in bank inspection. In the United States 

28 the bank inspectors have been able for the most part to see 
a that all the legal requirements are met with—that the legal 


reserves are held; that the ten per cent. limitation on loans is 

complied with; and that other specific legal demands are satis- 

factorily met. And yet the inspections have been superficial; 
banks have failed, and large amounts of capital have been lost. a 


Pte cannes ower 
; ect ae ju aenie) Baew 


3: cio A bank may meet with every requirement of the letter of the i 
s 7 Pa ayy law and yet be resting upon a rotten foundation. It is true 
; a : that insistence should be laid on the banks’ complying with ge ic 
a law; and yet solvency is the great desideratum. a 
at External examinations by auditors can be urged upon As 
: more valid grounds; namely, as a measure which will require 

: | the directors and chief executive officials to do their duty. It 


would be difficult to find an instance in banking history where 
a defaleation -would not have been prevented, or where bad 
banking would not have been checked, if the examiners, execu- 
tive officers, and directors, had discharged their functions con- 
ti scientiously.1* But this has not been the case. Bank officers 
ube have not been as watchful of one another as the necessity of 
ee the case demands; and to a certain extent this has been natural. 
af ic Mutual confidence and esteem have been the rule; and it would 
: * pete be unfortunate if this confidence and this esteem were violated, 
: and each man in a bank were to become an Ishmael with ‘“‘his 
Pe yil.! hand against every man and every man’s hand against him.” 
een But no man who is in a position of trust has a right to resent 
examination of his work; and no doubt most officials would 
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13 “Referring to the case of Charles McGill and the Ontario Bank, we 
are of the opinion that it is the duty of the government to establish at 
once some system of inspection of our banking and other monetary insti- 
tutions that will safeguard the investing public from deceitful and 
fraudulent statements issued by boards of directors who, apparently, in 
this instance, have been grossly negligent of their duty as trustees for the 
shareholders of the bank.’”? Extract from Report of Grand Jury at As- 
sizes in Toronto, Feb., 1907. 
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welcome the opportunity to show that they have been faithful 
and efficient in the performance of their duties. 

This form of external examination of the head office by 
expert accountants is simply an attempt to do for the bank 
what has been done for years for the large mercantile houses. 
and manufacturers. <A thorough examination of the general 
ledger at the head office would cover the special reports and 
statements from the inspected branches. It would also test the 
facts and figures in the monthly statement which is given to 
the Government, and the half-year statement submitted to the 
shareholders. The president of the defunct Ontario Bank cer- 
tified that the statements presented to the Government and 
shareholders were true; and the other presidents of Canadian 
banks do the same thing. But no one believes that the presi- 
dent, of his own knoweldge, is in a position to state that the 
figures are even approximately correct. The signature of the 
general manager must still be appended to these state- 
ments; he ought to know, and is paid for knowing, whether 
these statements are correct. But the added signature of ex- 

pert chartered accountants would make assurance doubly sure. 
If together with the certificate of the auditors the directors 
would submit a statement that they, or a committee appointed 
by them, had examined the loans and discounts and considered 
them good, much would be done to restore Com ELS: in 
Canadian banks. 

When it is recalled that many bank failures i in Canada 
have been “head office” failures, it is quite evident that some 
form of independent, external examination is required. A re- 
view of bank failures in this country will disclose the fact that 
the directors who dominated the banks had knowledge of, or 
were directly concerned in, the unsound operations of these 
banks, and often were the direct cause of their failure. While 
an external, independent audit of the head offices and the prin- 
cipal branches can never take the place of the present system 
of internal inspection, it would be a very effective supplement 
to it. But these expert accountants should do more than merely 
certify to the mechanical accuracy of the accounts; they must 
put intetrlocking switches at the points where the grooves in 
the banking business cross one another; and adopt such special 
devices that fraud will be automatically prevented in each 
department. 
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8 164 QUEEN’S QUARTERLY. ae 
pi This form of examination is not something new and un- a 
e tried. In many respects the Scotch bariks are similar in their * 
H ’ operations and management to Canadian banking institu- 
i tions. They are strong banks, carrying on their business ee 
ne. by means of branches throughout the country. The branches i 
i are managed by resident agents, accountants, tellers and i 
a clerks, according to the extent and nature of the business of a 
ae x the bank. The agent is the responsible officer; and, as a gen- oa 
oh. ‘eral rule, is alone entitled to bind the bank by signing docu- ee 
y ee ments on its behalf. Each branch is visited by an inspector ee 
. ||. from the head office who makes a very careful scrutiny of all oe 

: -- the advances and a balance of the cash, and reports to the di- a 


rectors thereon. Neither the issue nor the banking depart- 
ment is at any time examined by the Government. The com- 
missioners of stamps and taxes have the power to inspect 
bankers’ books for the purpose of ascertaining the accuracy of 
returns of note issues, but that power has never been exer- 
cised.** \ bie 
Apart from the effective internal examinations conducted aS 
by the Scotch banks themselves, the statements of accounts 
- which banking companies are obliged to produce are identical 
with those exacted from other corporations by the Joint Stock tee: 
Companies Act; that is to say, once a year the accounts of ane 
se! every banking company must be examined by an auditor, or => ae 
| aie : auditors. The auditors are elected by the shareholders in an- |. 
eet | nual meeting. They have access to the books and accounts of 
betihary -. the company at all reasonable times. In the case of a banking | 
3 ¥) Bh : company, an investigation of its condition may be ordered by 
: i the board of trade at any time, on the applicaticn of not less. 
than one-third of its shareholders. The same provisions apply 
to English Joint Stock Banks.” - s 











14See Interviews on the Banking and Currency Systems of England, 
Scotland, etc. (National Monetary Commission Report. Washington: 
Government Printing Office); also The English Banking System, by 
Hartley Withers, Sir R. H. Ingles Palgrave, and other writers. 





15An example of the statement submitted is seen in the following re- 

port of the auditors to the shareholders of The Union of London and 
Smiths Bank (Limited) : ae: 

: “We have audited the above balance sheet with the books at the head 
office and with the returns from the branches. We have satisfied ourselves 
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In nearly all the leading banking systems of Europe there 
is some, form of external inspection and auditing of accounts. 
Quarterly reports are required of the Bank of France; and in 
addition ‘it voluntarily publishes weekly statements in some 
detail. While there is no regular examination, the minister of 
finance may call for any information he desires; and no reso- 
lution of the general council of the bank can be executed unless 
under the hand of the governor representing the State. From 
the Imperial Bank of Germany detailed weekly statements are 
required; and the curatorium, consisting of government offi- 
cials, meets every three months to supervise the conduct of the 
bank. The accounts are audited by the Board of Accounts of 
the German Empire. The Bank of Sweden is obliged to pub- 
lish weekly, monthly and annual statements. It is inspected by 
a select committee appointed by every regular parliament. An 
audit committee is also appointed by parliament for the head 
office and each branch. In the case of the Bank of Italy a state- 
ment is required every ten days, in addition to an annual 
report, on a model furnished by the Government. A central 
bureau of inspection at the ministry of the treasury examines 
the assets; and a permanent commission of supervision also 
passes judgment on mooted questions. The Bank of Switzer- 
land publishes an annual report and a weekly statement of 
assets and liabilities. There is a special board of inspectors 
whose officials are elected by the Federal Council; and the 
treasuries, books, and securities are periodically verified. The 
Bank of Belgium furnishes a statement of the condition of the 
bank and its agencies each week to the minister of finance. A 
government commissioner watches over the operations of the 
bank and also examines the books and securities: The best 
banking opinion of the world, therefore, judges that some form 
of external examination is a wise policy.*® 








as to the correctness of the cash, and have verified the investments held 
by the bank, the securities held against money at call and short notice, and 
the bills discounted. We have obtained all the information and explana- 
tions we have required. In our opinion such balance sheet is properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the com- 
pany’s affairs, according to the best uirnof our information and the ex- 
planations given to us, and as shown by the books of the company.” 


16For further information on banking in these countries consult the 
following works: André Liesse, H'volution of Credit and Banks in France; 
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To return, however, to the plan which has been outlined 
for the auditing of the business of Canadian banks. It is un- 
doubtedly superior to any form of government inspection. It 
has worked exceeding well in Scotland and England; but there 
the country is small, the population compact, and the stock held 
within the nation itself. In Canada, on the contrary, the own- 
ers of bank stock are scattered over a vast territory from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Some of the stock is held in the United 
Kingdom, in France, in Holland and in Germany. It is quite 
impossible to bring the stockholders together in annual meet- 
ing; and even if it were possible very few of them have the 
qualifications necessary to permit them to take a direct part in 
managing the affairs of the bank. The result is, the actual 
- control of the bank rests in the hands of the directors and the 
large shareholders.** It would be in their power to appoint the 
auditors, and to protect their own interest and the credit of 
the institution the large stockholders would quite likely work 
with the directors to cover up the results of bad banking. But 
banks are conducting a business which concerns not only the 
shareholders but depositors.and note-holders as well. As long 
as the banks hold millions of dollars in trust for the people a 
duty rests upon the Government to see that that trust is not 
violated. The shareholders, or at least the largest holders of 
_. stock, may be expected to safeguard their own interests, by 
means of internal examination and otherwise. But there must 
be outside control in behalf of the interests of the public at 
large; and it is becoming apparent that that control could be 
most safely and effectively vested in the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association. 


IV. 


The Canadian Bankers’ Association is an incorporated 
body with extensive powers and duties prescribed in the Bank 
MEER ©, SET re Ps ee 
Dr. R. Koch, German Imperial Banking Laws; A. W. Flux, The Swedish 
Banking System; Tito Canovai, The Banks of Issue in Italy; Julius Land- 
mann, The S:iss Banking Law; Charles A. Conant, The National Bank 
of Belgium. | 

17 “No effort should be spared to make a bad failure impossible, and 
if the Government decided on any system set forth as an outside inspec- 
tion; it should not be made by firms that become by their office virtually 
bank employees.” The Toronto Globe, September 4, 1912. 
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Act of 1890. Each chartered bank is represented in the mem- 
bership and has one vote. As the banks have already been en- 
trusted with wide powers it would seem but logical to impose 
upon them also the duty of safeguarding the financial interests 
of the nation as a whole, as far as the additional obligations 
exacted of them are reasonable and wise. This is seen from a 
study of the nature of the Association itself. 

There is a solidarity, a unity, in the Canadian banking 
system which places a great responsibility upon the banks as 
they are at present constituted. This solidarity has come about 
both as a growth, a natural process of evolution, as well as by 
the positive enactments of law. As lenders of capital they are 
competitive institutions and act as independent units. So, too, 
the branches of each bank exercise a great deal of independ- 
ence. Each branch manager exerts all his energy to the up- 
building of commercial and industrial enterprise in his local- 
ity; for by the growth of the local business is his success 
measured. Nevertheless, from a national point of view, de- 
spite the competition among the banks and their branches, 
there is good reason for regarding them as a financial unit. 
This is readily seen when the following facts are considered: 
(1) Over fifty per cent. of the banking business in Canada is 
done by six banks, and of this business the Bank of Montreal, 
the Bank of Commerce and the Royal Bank do the greater 
share. (2) The Bankers’ Association is a medium through 


“which the best banking opinion finds authoritative expression. 


(3) Bank managers reach their position by a thorough train- 
ing under experts; hence no manager will venture far upon a 
policy which is considered dangerous by his competitors. (4) 
The banks are all interested in the unbroken commercial pros- 
perity of the country, and realize that undue speculation in any 
part of the country will entail loss upon all. (5) On account of 
the mutual inteddependence of the banks, no bank can hope to 
achieve success by embarking upon a policy that is frowned 
upon by the bankers of the nation. The business community 
as a whole has confidence in the judgment of the leading banks, 
and to maintain its standing each bank must therefore pursue 
a conservative policy. (6) The banks insist that a man shall 
borrow only from one institution. This certainly makes the 
banks, at least from the borrower’s point of view, a single 
institution. (7) There is a well informed “bankers” opinion of 
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a 


_ business conditions and the financial outlook, due to the exact 
_ knowledge secured from all parts of the country through the 
branches, of general conditions. While there is frequently a 
distinct line of cleavage in the United States between the East 
and the West in regard to financial policy, there is practical 
unanimity in Canada. Hence the bankers of Canada ean and 
do face any common peril with united forces. 


When these facts are carefully considered it will be evi- 
dent that the bankers are interested in the success of the system 
_as a whole, and that upon them lies the duty of making it safe. 
To that end they should appoint, through the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, a board of auditors to supervise the accounts of all the 
- banks of the country. In appointing this board, each general 
manager must have one vote. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to enter into details as to how the board should be con- 
stituted ; its duties need be outlined only in a general way. The 
board of auditors should consist of sufficient numbers to carry 
through properly the work to be done. Its members must be 
men of experience belonging to some recognized institute of 
chartered accountants. These auditors, in order to verify the 
annual statement made by the bank to its shareholders and in- 
cidentally to the public depositors, should make an examina- 
tion of the books, accounts, and vouchers at the head office of 


the bank; and should also examine such important branch 
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offices as might seem to them desirable. The auditors should 
also report upon: > 

(a) Whether in their judgment the inspection of the 
branches is regularly and effectively performed by the bank’s 
regular inspectors. 

(b) Whether the general supervision of the loans and in- 
vestments seem to be thorough. 

(c) Whether they have obtained all the information and 
explanations they have required from the bank’s officials. 

(d) Whether, in their opinion, the balance sheet laid be-— 
fore the shareholders of the bank in general meeting, gives fair 
and conservative view of the bank’s affairs. 

In addition each auditor should be required to pledge him- 
self to secrecy concerning any information’ he might acquire 
concerning the affairs of any bank or its clients; and should 
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also bind himself not to reveal any information save in compli- 
ance with the provisions of the law. 

Mr. D. R. Wilkie has strongly opposed this plan.® He 
says: - a 

“It would be unreasonable to hold the Association as a 
whole responsible for the reputed solvency and worthiness of 
its members. Moreover, no bank under present conditions of 
competition, with the readiness of some to retire from busi- 
ness, and of others to add to their size and importance, with 
mergers and amalgamations following one on the heels of 
another, should be called on to place its affairs under the re- 
view of officials appointed by rival institutions. One can ima- 
gine what might happen to even a sound institution whose 
business and connections were coveted by a bank more influen- 
tial than itself in the councils of the Association. The very 
proxies given to directors to assist in carrying on a bank might 
be used to destroy its separate existence. Mergers may even 
throw the control of the Association into comparatively few 
hands.” . 

Mr. Wilkie’s position and experience, as well as his 
acknowledged ability as a financier, require that his views be 
given the most careful consideration. But it is evident that 
his statements here can be easily refuted. In the first place. it 
is just to hold the Association, at least in part, responsible for 
the safe conduct of Canadian banking, for the good and suffi-. 
cient reason that it has already been given wide powers over a 
system which may in many ways, as pointed out, be regarded 
asaunit. In the second place, Mr. Wilkie’s fears. that the 
larger banks would exercise undue control appear to be ground- 
less, if each bank is to be given an equal voice in the operation 
of the plan; just as the little State of Nevada has a vote equal 
in power to that cast by the great and powerful State of New 
York in the Upper House of Congress. In the third place, 
there need be no divulgence of the private business of the bank 
or its clients, unless the business is of sucha nature that it 
ought to be exposed. This is in accordance with the methods. 
followed by the clearing house examiners in the United States, 
as will be shown later in this study. 





18See The Toronto Glooboe, May 23, 1912. 
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On the other hand, it cannot be too strongly urged that 
these measures can only be supplementary to the present policy 
of internal bank inspection. To depend upon external exami- 
nation alone, whether by the Government or by the Bankers’ 
Association, would tend to reduce the best managed to the level 


_ of the worst managed bank, and to remove the premium on 
skill, honesty and ability. For, apart from fraud and stealing, 


what is bad banking? Clearly, it is the lending to favored, or 
inside parties, and the inability to know good from bad paper, 
and “quick” from tied-up investments. Every conceivable re- 
ward should exist to bring pressure on a banker to decline 
questionable loans. The moment such pressure is removed, the 
opportunity is enlarged for taking on assets, which, at the first 


-real emergency, will crumble in value, and leave the depositors 


unsecured even by long and difficult liquidation. Therefore, to 
relieve the banker from the logical consequences of his own 
mistake, of his own weaknesses, is to take away practically the 
only real safeguard effective on human nature in a business 
touching the trusts of countless financial intetrests. To relieve 
the banks from conducting a system of internal inspection on 
their own initiativee would put a premium on the popular 
banker, as against the careful and judicious banker. It would 


‘spread throughout the country the influence of men who care 


more for bigness than for safety in their accounts; and build 
up credit unsupported by legitimate trade. It would induce in 
the end financial disaster proportional to the extent of the 
doubtful banking. It is unjust to ask the efficient banks to bear 
the responsibility of losses by the inefficient which would be the 
result if the bankers themselves were relieved from the respon- 
sibility of supervising their own business by internal examina- 
tion, and sole dependence were placed upon external examina- 
tion of any kind. 


y. 


In conclusion, it is well to draw attention to the fact that 
in the United States the bankers have voluntarily adopted a 
system of mutual supervision of banks quite apart from, and 
outside of, external inspection by the Government.” This is 





19See Clearing Houses, by James Graham Cannon. 
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important, for it affords a precedent in part at leeast for the 
plan outlined above. The banks recognize that this voluntary 
inspection is a duty which they owe themselves, as well as the 
general public. The bankers have realized, too, that national 
bank inspections are not what they should be, for reasons al- 
ready given—that appointments as inspectors are made for 
political, and not for expert, qualifications; and that the fees, 
assignments, and frequency of examinations are not what they. 
should b.e The clearing house association in default of proper 
national inspectors, and also to aid in legitimate banking by 
state banks, and the trust companies clearing through their 
associations, have established inspection agencies of their own, : 
which have proved remarkably efficient in preventing bad and 
speculative banking. The example was. set by. the clearing 
house association of Chicago, after the Walsh failure, and has 
been followed in many other cities. 

The object sought in establishing the office of clearing 
house examiner was to detect instances of unsound banking in 
any direction, to note duplications of borrowing by the same 
client at different banks, and to enable the clearing house to 
take preventive rather than remedial measures, by applying a 
-remedy earlier than is possible by national or state officials; 
and by such early action to remove unwholesome conditions 
from any bank in the association. As no bank can bein an 
unsound condition without injury to the whole local banking 
community, the supervision of the clearing house is justifiable; 
and if such supervision is sufficiently close and all irregulari- 
ties are promptly checked, it becomes possible to restore the 
confidence of the public, during any unwarranted run on an 
individual bank, by the announcement of clearing house sup- 
port. Panic is thus averted; and with the examiners’ organi- 
zation now existing it is practicable for the clearing house as 
a body to exercise such supervision of any weeak bank as to 
amount to a virtual taking over of its management till it is 
again in a sound position. The examiner receives a fixed salary 
and his assistants are paid directly by the association, so that 
there is no handicap in the matter of compensation. He is free 
to spend as much time in any bank as he desires; the only 
limitation being that he must examine each bank once during 
each year. His reports are made in duplicate, one going to the 
bank examined, and the other being filed by him in the clearing 
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house vault. The copy of his report on file is nok accessible to 
any person or body, except the clearing house committee; and 
then only in such cases as he deems of sufficient importance to 
call to the committee’s attention. 

This experiment has met with remarkable success. It does 
not attempt to eliminate the regular method of inspection, it 
merely supplements it. If American bankers through their 
associations have scored a brilliant success, the examiners 
- showing prejudice toward none and justice to all, there can 
surely be no doubt that Canadian bankers, having in the main 
been trained in a wider field and carrying heavier responsibili- 
ties, will be equally successful in their efforts to place the bank- 
ing business of the nation on a safe and sane foundation. The 
underlying principle in both cases is the same—home rule in 
banking. It centres about the strongest commercial motive— 
self-interest. It places the burden on the shoulders of those 
best able to carry it—the bankers of the nation. It avoids 
paternalism and any resemblance of corrupt political influence. 
It removes all hope of the shareholders making their private 
. interests paramount to the public weal. It emphasizes the fact 
that if much has been given to our financial leaders, much of 
them must be required. 
: W: W. SWANSON. 
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AN EARLY GERMAN TRAVELLER IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


RIEDERICH Gerstacker was born at Hamburg in 1816, 
the son of a well-known tenor opera singer. He was as 
a lad apprentice to a grocer and afterwards for two years at- 
tended the well-known Nicolaischule in Leipsic, studying the 
science of agriculture. Reading “Robinson Crusoe”, he acquired 
a passionate thirst for travel and in the spring of 1837 he 
sailed from Bremen for America in a sailing ship, the “Konsti- 
tution.” He took with him “in a great box . . . red wine in 
bottles, a keg of anchovies, a keg of herrings, a Westphalian 
ham—oh, that it had been six—a considerable quantity of 
lemons, some rum, pepper, sugar and a number of tin utensils 
partly for immediate use and parily for future eventualities, 
spoons, forks and knives.” 

In the tender he found “sixty passengers—sixty living 
passengers with their boxes, trunks, hat boxes, packages of 
food, cloaks, quilts, mattresses, etc., sitting, lying down, stand- 
ing, and not only young men but old women and young women, 
grey-headed men and lads, young and handsome maidens and 
mature bachelors — all thrown together in wild confusion in 
that narrow, dark, malodorous place.” 

On arriving at the “Konstitution,” he found it to be a 
“bark, that is a three-masted ship but with the yards of the 
aft or mizzen mast wanting; and this mast had a huge mizzen 
sail and mizzen topsail—sailors call this a two-and-a-halt- 
master.” + | 

He describes very graphically the trip across the Atlantic, 
lasting sixty-four days, and his arrival at the Blockhouse called 
“Quarantiin egebaude”’—then came his meeting with a German 
baker who had been thirty years in America, who gave the 
new-comer well-meant warnings. “The good man might well 
have spared himself the trouble for we, like all new-comers, 
knew all that better than he did.” 

The baker had spent most of his time in Pennsylvania; 
and he said, “Look out for the Americans, they will cheat you 
whenever they can, but if you have to trust somebody, rather 
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trust an American than a German. It is a disgrace to the Ger- 
mans but itis true. Take care of them for they are worse with 
their countrymen than with others, for they find them the most 
stupid. When you get to New York, don’t go into the taverns 
near the water—called “William Tell” or what not—they are 
death-traps. If you do, it’s your own fault and you have your- 
selves to blame.” . 
| Gerstacker found later that the warnings were well found- 
ed; but the Germans were not the only swindlers--all nations in 
New York were on the lookout for their countrymen, for when 
they heard the familiar accents they trusted those who spoke 
them—Frenchmen looked out for the French, Germans for the 
Germans, Englishmen for the English, excusing themselves 
with the thought: “They’ll lose their money in America any- 
way, and it is better that a fellow-countryman should get it © 
than a stranger.” 

Arrived in the city, he wandered about for a day or two; 
he witnessed the funeral procession of a poor Irishman, of 
which he gives us a graphic description: “The first of the pro- 
cession was a great square hearse hung with dirty stuff that 
once had been black. Above and at the front was a seat for the 
hearse driver. He was in his seat indeed but in no very melan- 
choly plight. He had his left leg crossed over the right knee, 
and sat up there in a blue shabby coat with the brim of his hat 
turned down, and trousers that once were white. At the same 
time he was chewing away with great satisfaction at an apple 
which he held in his left hand, while with the right he now and 
then gave the horses a crack to make them go faster. He had 
the reins wound round his left knee. Behind came six four- 


' ~ wheeled vehicles called ‘“drays” of the kind used for transport- 


a 





ing freight. Upon each sat ten to twelve mourners, back to 
back, with legs hanging down, men and women all together, 
clad in the brightest colours, eating, drinking and laughing.” 

He sought out a Dutch Reformed Church, and arriving 
rather late he was astonished at the disorder prevailing in the 
sacred edifice. ‘The preacher, a rather strong looking man, 
looked very red in the face and spoke loudly. Now and then he 
stopped and took a drink of something he had handy. All of a 
sudden as everything seemed quiet and he was illustrating his 
- text, a dame stood up and began to speak loudly. I could not 
make out what she was at, but I heard with astonishment my 
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own hostess say brokenly: “Shame—won’t stand it—impu-_ 
dence—men—throw—pulpit.” Then came a universal uproar. 
“Down from the pulpit with the ranter—throw him out—give 
-him a good cudgelling.” With mad haste the crowd pressed 
toward the pulpit to drag the parson out; that was not, how- 
ever, such an easy job. The parson defended himself manfully, 
but “many dogs are the death of the hare’‘“—the defence of the 
fastness was too weak. The good man was dragged into the 
body of the church but he got away from his opponents and 
‘sprang intoacorner. There he threw himself into a posture of 
self-defence and forgetting the role he had hitherto been play- 
ing, yelled out in good English: “God damn you, come on, all 
of you!” And this was not mere brag, for now his back was 
protected he kept off the whole crowd.” : 

Gersticker afterwards found the occasion of the uproar to 
be that the congregation had chosen another minister in the 
place of this gentleman, but they had reckoned without their 
host, for he got a key to the church and took possession by day- 
break. 

“The Sabbath is very strictly observed by the Americans; 
and nothing may be done on that day but prayer and perhaps 
reading a religious book.” | 

He saw also a regiment of “Uncle Sam’s” soldiers, all 
Scotsmen with bare legs. 

After a few weeks in New York, he was men to go into 
partnership with his host in the cigar business, and they 
bought a business in Broadway. He soon became American- 
ized.’ For example, he was no longer astonished when he saw 
a fat mulatto woman crossing the street with a pipe in her 
mouth, or a well-dressed lady very tastefully got up but with- 
out stockings to her shoes; nor when he saw a well-dressed 
gentleman with black coat and black trousers going to market 
with a basket on his arm; and he hardly looked around when a 
Yankee came galloping along the street in bad weather with 
short stirrups, on the left arm a basket full of vegetables and 
an umbrella in his right hand. 

But he got tired of this life, and leaving the business in the 
care of his partner he set off for the West. First by way of the 
Hudson he went to Albany by steamboat, and then west by way 
of the Erie Canal. He saw Niagara Falls and made up his 
mind to see Canada. 
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“T heard here, as well as at several farm-houses, that Can- 
ada was a beautiful country, that game filled the woods there 


to overflowing and that bears and wolves not seldom gave occu- 


pation to the bold hunter. 
Here, then, was the prospect of an interesting life. “Can- 


ada,” “bear-hunt”—these two words were in themselves sufti- 


cient to unfold before me new and delightful pictures. Where 


_I should go was a matter of absolutely no importance: I should 


get to know the country; and whether I began at the north or 
the south was all one. 

So I did not require long consideration. On November ist) 
a steamboat took me from Lewiston, a little town on the Nia- 
gara, to Toronto: at this place, however, I remained only a 
night, as I arrived very late, and early the next morning went 
by another boat on to Hamilton. 


Hamilton is a pleasant little city on Lake Ontario, in Can- 


ada, and, though it lies but a short distance from the frontier 
of the United States, a very great difference can be observed, 
speaking generally, as well as in many small particulars. The 
greater part of the settlers in Canada are English, Scotch or 
Irish; and these have for the most part retained their old cus- 
toms—at least, so it appeared to me in the very short time I 
was there and had an opportunity for observation. The money, 
too, is English, although American money is also current; and 
one would on the other side of the lake look in vain for sceptre 
and crown, which here decorate signs, etc., as commonly as 


they do in the old land. 


I hurt my foot in Hamilton, and was forced to remain 
there Friday the 3rd November, unpleasant as it was for me; 
but early on Saturday I set out in splendid weather, quite re- 
covered and happy, into the glorious open country, and like the 
schoolmaster in the story felt sympathy for the people in the 
streets because they had to stay there. From Hamilton I went 
to Dundas (also on Lake Ontario), took thence a northerly 
direction and made my way toward the town of Preston. I 
turned to the right, however, two miles ahead, to get to New 
Hope, where, as I had heard, an old German hunter was living. 

-On Sunday afternoon I arrived safely at New Hope, and. 
made inquiries about the old German’s place.” 

(This “New Hope” afterwards became “Hespeler.”) He 


found the German, who had been at church. 
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“At first the old man appeared to look on me with some- 
what distrustful eyes, of course on account of my weapon; for 
Canada stood upon the threshold of the Rebellion which broke 
out only a few weeks later, and these “peaceful Dutchmen’’ 
seemed to find no particular pleasure in the growing unrest. 
When, however, I told him the reason of my visit, he quickly 
became friendly and familiar; he laid aside his church clothes, 
and we then sat down by the warm stove, which is, in Canada, 
on account of the extreme cold, frequently to be found instead 
of a fire-place.” ne ; 

The old man told the traveller of a lake near by, and the 
next morning he set out for it and there shot three ducks—this 
was Puslinch Lake, it would appear. After staying all night 
at the house of a German blacksmith, he set out in the morning 
to hunt. | | 

“T had wandered around something over an hour without 
shooting anything but a rabbit and a partridge, when suddenly 
aman met me whom I could not at a distance distinctly place; 
but soon I recognized that he was a civilized Indian. 

He was dressed in a short woollen coat, dark blue trousers 
with wide seams protruding. His feet were covered with moc- 
casins, and his head covered with a red woolen scarf, wound 
round like aturban. His fiery black eyes blazed out from 
under this, and his straight black hair hung down over his tem- 
ples. In his ears he had a pair of crystal earrings. His Indian 
belt, decorated with pearls, held a tomahawk; on his right side 
hung a plain powder-horn and a bullet-pouch, and his Ameri- 
can rifle lent to the whole figure a romantic appearance. 3 

After a short greeting and hand shake, we tried to make 
ourselves understood. This was certainly no easy task, for he 
spoke only broken English; and I did not know much even of 
this language. Upon my asking him whether he had seen much 
game, he pointed along in front of him upon the ground where 


a bear track still quite fresh was to be seen in the snow. He 


beckoned me to go along with him; and I fancy I need not say 
that I followed him with heart beating with joy and impa- 
tience. | | 

The hunt was not distinguished by anything more note- 
worthy than the killing of a bear, quite young—indeed only 
eight or nine months old—the parents of which had apparently 
been shot a short time before. So faras I was concerned, I 
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did but little harm to the little black rascal with my shot gun, 
notwithstanding all my huntsman’s ardour. The Indian sold 
the little creature later in Preston for $4, and probably drank 
up the proceeds there; at all events, I left him busily engaged 
at that job when I took leave of him.” 

Striking south he tried to get a shot at some wolves, but 
failed. “While I was following in the proper direction a little 
foot-path or cow-path, suddenly I caught sight of seven wolves 
standing in front of me at a distance of about seventy yards. 
Without thinking, I bent down softly into the snow to load one 
barrel of my gun with a bullet, as I was afraid that I could not 
do anything with shot. When I got up, the wolves had ‘bid 
good-bye’ and left me the empty satisfaction of having my 
trouble for my pains. I was frantic. As they had fled south- 


_ easterly, I had a mind to follow them to get the scalp of a beast 


of prey like them—the Government offered a reward of $6 for 
every wolf scalp. Since, however ,the sun was apparently near 
setting, I gave up the pursuit. 

The Canadians maintain that the wolves of that country, 
when first sheep were introduced by the settlers, were so afraid 
of these new-comers that they would not come near them. With 
time, they became accustomed to the new and strange animals, 


-and certainly very much to the disadvantage of the sheep, for 
‘hardly had they had their first bite, than the flesh tasted to 


them extraordinarily good; and now they were occasioning no 
insignificant damage among the flocks. 

Moreover, the accusation is made against the Canadian 
wolf—lI do not know whether rightly or wrongly—that his bite 
is deadly, and that sheep or dogs which have been bitten are 
sure to die, although the wound in other respects would not be 
at all fatal.” 

He spent a very uncomfortable night in the woods and 
then made for the American shores. He met with an American 
cattle dealer returning home with his purchase, two huge fat 
oxen, “and at the same time was riding a terribly lean horse. 
Nevertheless, he very hospitably invited me to take turns with 
him on his Rosinante, as he himself would like to walk a little. 

Riding would not have been amiss—for there was a fine 
rain falling and the roads had become very slippery—if the 
good man had not tried to make a deal for the horse I was rid- 
ing with everyone he met—he was even willing to give it in 
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trade for two cows.: It certainly must, many a time, have 
looked comical enough when the miserable beast upon which I 
was riding was offered “dirt cheap’ to those who passed or 
‘met us. 

When he had walked himself tired, he got on and I walked. 
He had in his pocket a book containing some sort of tragedy— 
very touching too; and every time he got himself settled firm in 
the saddle, he took it out and began to declaim, holding the 
book in his left hand while he gesticulated with the right, in 
which he at the same time carried the long ox-whip. At each 
of the somewhat vehement movements occasioned by the 
powerful parts of the tragedy, movements made with the right 
arm and therefore with the whip, the whip brought so much 
discomfort to the oxen that these poor creatures, who always 
kept their eyes fixed on the lash, shied back, and only a ‘Shoo 
Buck! Oh! Oh! which often very prosaically interrupted his 
pathetic tones, would bring the horned and involuntary hearers 
back to their duty. 

“IT had returned to the cultivated part of the country. The 
farmer here grows a great deal of wheat, which succeeds very 
well, and also oats and barley; particularly, however, Indian 
corn, although this crop does not in the north arrive at the 
same perfection as in the south. The cobs were small and most 
of them that I saw had yellow grains.” 


* * * * * * * 


“Some miles from Buffalo we boarded a ferry worked by 
horses over the Niagara river, and were soon again in the 


. United States. 


What I saw of Canada shows me that it is —at least in 
these parts—a beautiful and fertile country, with a salubrious 
though very cold climate. And it is on account of this extreme 
cold that I would never select Caanada as a place of residence, 
not even Upper Canada lying furthest to the south. The 
land produces splendid grain; but still not much can be made 
of sheep and swine-raising, as the numerous wolves attack 
these animals, unless indeed the farmers should become willing 
to pay more attention to their flocks and herds than to let them 
run wild.” 

Sunday at noon he got to Buffalo and the “William Tell.” 
There was much discussion going on, and about no trifle either. 
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One guest, a worthy shoemaker, declined to admit that the 
English could send an army across the ocean where the Rus- 
sians were pressing them hard, because there was trouble 
brewing in Canada. A joiner who sat opposite him contended. 
that Russia was too far away from England for a war to begin _ 
so soon. But the shoemaker proved to a demonstration that 
Russia lay close to England, right above it indeed to the north, . 
and just a broad stretch of sand lay between the two “Princi- | 
palities,” sc that the joiner from sheer amazement at the learn- 
ing of his antagonist relapsed into silence. The shoemaker, — 
however, did admit that the march from Russia to England 
was a difficult one as the soldiers would often have to wade in 
sand up to the armpits. The shoemaker asked Gerstacker his | 
opinion, and he (G.) told him that the Russians took good care 
to spread bear skins on the sand so as to make the passage a : 
their army easier. aa 
Next day he went to Cleveland, Ohio. He found in the 
“steerage room” a crowd of old women, Irish and American, 
with cutty pipes in their mouths smoking in competition with 
the men. | 
At Cleveland he was put to sleep with a coal black’ negro, 
and he gave the “‘son of darkness” two-thirds of the bed. 
From Cleveland he went along the canal which runs to 
Portsmouth on the Ohio river, to a small town, Canton, to seek 
a friend who had come out on the same ship;.and he shot some 
-wild.ducks and rabbits by the way. He was much amused ata 
newly arrived German girl who could speak no English, but. 
she and her employer made themselves understood to each 
other, she speaking Platt-Deutsch and he English. He did not 
find his friend at Canton, but heard he had gone on to Cincin- 
nati, to which place he then went, “beyond question the most 
beautiful and flourishing city of the West, St. Louis scarcely 
excepted, and not unjustly called by the Americans the Queen 
of the West—rather a misnomer in a republic.” 
Remaining in Cincinnati for some days, he left his friend 
and set out for the backwoods, reached first the Miami river 
and then Lawrenceburg on the Ohio. He then enquired the 
way to St. Louis, and finding that no one could direct him, he 
set off on foot. One day he stopped at a mill; after a hearty 
breakfast the miller said: “I will bring you to a chap which I 


_bet you never saw before.” In under an overturned barrel sat 
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AN HARLY GERMAN TRAVELLER. 18t 


an opossum, gray, about the size of a domestic cat but much 
chunkier in the body, with short feet, in head and snout like a 
fox or rather perhaps an immense rat, with fingerlike claws 
‘and a hairless tail about a foot long. The Americans and many 
of the immigrant Germans eat the flesh of this animal and con- 
sider it a delicacy. The miller killed and dressed the “Betel- 


tier” and cooked it, but wrote Gersticker: “I could not per- 


suade myself to eat the rat-like creature.” 
He passed Versailles. “Ah, thou dear God! what irony to 
call such a nest as this, Versailles!—but it is a custom of the 


Americans to give high-sounding names to all their little 


newly-founded settlements. I had in New York already gone 
through Syracuse, Babylon, Rome, Venice, Alexandria, London 
and Paris, which were but little hamlets of seven or eight 
houses.’’, nei 


He came across but one German settler in Indiana. Ar-- 


rived at Vincennes on the Wabash, wading often in water up 
to the knees, he put up with a Pennsylvania Dutch tavern- 
keeper. He heard some interesting stories about the people, 
and one particularly amused him. The Catholic Church had 
bought a hand-organ from a German immigrant and on Sun- 
days the melodies rang out, “My ship flies through the waves, 
Fridolin, Fridolin,” or “Henry slept beside his Bride,” or 
“There rode three horsemen,” etc., whereupon the patient 
Christians began their prayers, although a fairly large number 
of Germans were there who knew all these songs. 


Proceeding on his way he passed through the “city” of | 


Waterton—but in America every “cloverleaf” of three or four 
houses is called a “city.”? Here a very handsome American who 


‘kept a kind of tavern set wild honey, milk and bread before > 


him, and used all her wiles to induce him to stay. But he re- 
sisted her blandishments and went on through Salem. He 
found many prairie chickens and shot some. Flocks there were 
of 600 to 700 birds, “they are of about the size of the domestic 
fowl, but with a longer neck, are ash gray in colour and have a 
short partridge-tail and feathered legs—the meat, particularly 
the breast, is delicate.”” He only once had the luck to shoot a 
prairie wolf, which is distinctly smaller than the gray variety, 
and runs whenever he smells a man. 

Then through Lebanon, a little nest on a hill; involuntarily 
the thought arose of the huge Cedars of Lebanon. “But, what 
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irony! the highest wood on the whole mount was the sign-post 
of the tavern.” 
“One of these tavern signs amused me-very much; it re- 


presented a mermaid, but with such a sinister gallows face that 


it would rather pass for a Judas than for a mermaid. She 
had a huge wide-toothed curry comb in her hand and was in the 
act of arranging her coarse hair while she carefully held her 
other hand under the comb as though she was afraid of losing 
something.” 

Ultimately he reached the eastern shore of the Mississippi, 
opposite St. Louis, and made a difficult and perilous passage to 
that city in acanoe. Here he had expected a remittance from 
his New York partner, but in vain. “The good man down in 
New York apparently thought that he was now quit of me and 
probably hoped—as indeed I found later was the case—that I 
would somewhere or another in my wild and adventurous trip 
feed the wolves or the fishes.” 

Here for the present we must leave him. After remaining 
a short time in St. Louis, Gersticker made his way into the 
country, went to Arkansas and hunted bears in the Ozark 
mountains; then to Louisiana, where for a time he kept an 
hotel. From Louisiana he went east into the Gulf States, and 


finally in 1843 returned to Germany. Here in the next year 
appeared his Streif-und Jagdziige durch die Vereinigten — 


Staaten .Nordamericus, from which breezy volume the 
above quotations have been translated. He afterwards wrote 
and travelled extensively, and had many surprising adventures, 


“all borne with the same cheery good nature which he had 


shown in Canada. Those who wish to read of them will find 
them set forth in his Collected Works, Gesammelie Schriften, 
published in 1872-9, at Jena, in 44 volumes. 


WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL. 
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JOHN MASEFIELD. 


eee ee 


INCE the last notable Victorians have gone, it has been 
a commonplace of unthinking criticism to bewail the 
craftless sea and the blank horizon of contemporary English 
literature. But the laudator temporis acti is a familiar figure, 
and there has been no more dismal doubter than Spenser, at the 
very time when the splendid days of Elizabeth were almost 
come. English literature, it seems, moves in cycles. For ex- 
ample, Dunbar of the fifteenth century, Donne of the seven- 
teenth, and Browning of the nineteenth are curiously alike in 
their satire, in their power of using the grotesque, in their dis- 
regard of form, in their passion of earthly love and their in- 
tense yearning, half eager, half awed, for the spiritual. In the 
seventeenth century, after the amazing achievements of the 
_Elizabethans, there was, as there has been in the last ten or 
twenty years, a feeling of exhaustion, a sorry realization that 
the best had been accomplished, a tired feeling that all was 
done. Yet even then prose was steadying into a useful art, of 
power unthought of, reflective lyrics were succeeding the 
earlier joyous songs; Dryden was already writing, and Milton. 
This century may well take heart of grace. So far it is, indeed, 
critical rather than productive. But its criticism is neither the 
unrestrained enthusiasm of the Romanticists nor the blind 
favouritism of the early Victorians, and clear-eyed criticism, 
eager to understand rather than quick to Judge, is no absolute 
bar to production. | 
Among the dozen writers of both verse and prose who are 
trying, manfully or playfully, to grapple with changing condi- 
tions and realize permanent ideals is one, John Masefield, who 
curiously confirms this likeness of our time to the seventeenth 
century. An Oxford graduate, one who has the special insight 
of both critic and poet, has pointed out to me that he might be 
compared to Dryden, and the suggestion is worth noting. In 
‘degree of greatness they cannot stand together, but in their 
many-sidedness and in their English sturdiness they have 
points of likeness. Dryden was the writer of plays,—for the 
most part that heroic drama which stood for tragedy,—of 
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were the popular forms of writing, he was the translator of 
Virgil, and the writer in prose of sound and new literary criti- 
cism. Mr. Masefield has written tragedies, short poems, and 
novels, now the popular form of writing; he has not translated 
Latin classics, but he has edited English ones, and he has writ- 
ten new criticism on as old a literary subject as Shakespeare. 
The parallel need not be hard pressed, but it is noticeable, and 
if Dryden were influenced by his time in an age when only 
Milton could stand aloof, while Mr. Masefield ploughs his inde- 
pendent way at a time when independence of thought is popular 
even as a pose, the difference is not as deep-going as it is ob- 


vious. But the real likeness between the two is in their sturdy - 
- strength; both are essentially and outstandingly English. 


~ The twentieth century is essentially a critical age. Dryden 


had hardly a predecessor in English literary criticism; literary 
criticism to-day is the profession of not a few and the delight 
of the dabbling many. Yet Mr. Masefield’s role of critic is one 
comparatively fresh. Within three years the Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge, edited by men of notable schol- 
arship and educational philanthropy, has published, at a shil- 
ling each, some sixty handbooks on history, discovery, Teligion, 
science, literature, politics, each written by a known specialist, 


ce yet popular rather than technical, so that he who runs may, 


with attention, read. For this series Mr. Masefield has written 


_ Shakespeare. In these two hundred years Shakespeare criti- 


cism has run a devious course; in the eighteenth century it 
often meant indiscriminating dispraise, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury more often indiscriminating eulogy; now, outside the 
countless editions of the plays, mare or less critical, essays on 
Shakespeare, for the most part, deal with questioned points of 
scholarship or give opinions of men of letters who are masters. 
These books are written for readers who know their Shake- 
speare; they are, in a sense and for the time, the last word on 
the subject. Sir Walter Raleigh’s Shakespeare, perhaps the 
finest of his fine writings, gleams with delicate imagery and 
subtle suggestion, and sparkles with the humour of the un- 
moved mouth and the twinkling eye. But Mr. Masefield has a 
different audience, and the man is different, and his method. 
He has no great sense of humour, his treatment is serious, 
straightforward, his criticism is explanatory and clear. But 


- satires, of the odes and elegies and eulogies which at the time — 
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+ JOHN MASEFIELD. — 185 


he is not dull. His downright statements, the sturdy method 
of attack by which he treats play after play, summarizing, ex- 
plaining, criticizing, give a certain sense of irresistible force 
which is strongly English. It is not for him to slip skilfully 
through the mazes of criticism and theory; like a stout little 
boat, he bumps his way over the choppy sea of facts. 

Essentially English, too, is the dogmatic expression of 
opinion which often makes his statements open to question. 
His criticism is thick with epigrams, at times apt to be over- 
strained in their symmetry and balance, but on the whole his 
combination of keen appreciation and sound common sense re- 
calls Dryden, for it was as critic that the seventeenth century 
man of letters was at his independent best. The taste of Dry- 
den’s day let him give his satire unconcealed in undiluted 
doses; Mr. Masefield’s is more slyly hidden through his writ- 
ings, yet bitter enough at times. 

His poem Biography, a skilful blending of frank descrip- 
tion and veiled reference, shows his great English love for open 
sea and country, still summer days and headlong autumn 
storms, the swift ship straining home under a lashing gale, 
and the tense torture of the boat-race. But it shows no less his 
deep joy in friendship, his strong delight in London nights of 
quick responsive talk and the eager POEM ae of a “mental 
brotherhood,” 


“those midnights and those friends, 
Those glittering moments that a spirit lends, 
. Those hours of stricken sparks from which men took, 
Light to send out to men in song or book.” 


This intensity of the spirit, like the subtle strain in much of his 
writing, may seem at first sight rather French than typically 
English, but it is English withal, for the subtlety of the edu- 
cated English mind is realized only when it is compared with 
the clear simple-mindedness of the American. 

Dryden translated Virgil, as he translated Chaucer, with 
the desire, not to give an accurate rendering, but to popularize 
the work, to make the classic writer not merely famous, but 
familiar. Modern scholarship has given us another ideal of an 
English version, and the modern translator of the Classics 
must be a careful scholar as well as an easy writer. To-day the 
Elizabethans are among our English classics, and for the ordi- 
nary modern reader they must be popularized in the modern 
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sense, not translated, that is, into contemporary phrasing, but 
printed with familiar spelling and edited with explanatory in- 
troduction. The E'veryman’s Library has been among the first 
to create and meet this demand, with its six hundred shilling 
volumes, well edited, well printed, well bound. For this series 
Mr. Masefield, whose edition of Dampier’s Voyages was already 


well known, has edited Hakluyt’s Voyages, Marco Polo’s 


Travels, Anson’s Voyages, and the Chronicles of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. His introductions are short and clear, crisp and epi- 
grammatic in phrase, interesting and interested. 

In this choice of authors his interests are clearly shown. 


_ Adventure into the unknown appeals to him, especially when 


it is adventure by sea, and when it has a purpose and achieves 
anend. The gleaming wonder of discovery, the splendour of 


the strong ships that cross the mighty seas, grip his imagina- - 


tion. 


“T cannot tell their wonder, nor make known 
Magic that once thrilled through me to the bone”, 


he says in Ships, and the same strong delight surges through 
his novels. He has an intimate knowledge of sea and ships, 


they fill his mind with similes—‘“‘The strutting verse, wearily 
reiterating one prosaic effect, like choppy water”—and he looks. - 
_on the modern iron sailing ship like a lover. This deep affec- 


tion for the sea and her craft is peculiarly English, for no other 


nation has as yet so splendidly gone down to the sea in ships. 
But for him travel, whether to the unknown West or the gor- 


geous East, must have purpose, must bring result. ‘“‘Wander- 
ing in itself,” he says in praising Marco Polo, “is merely a 
form of self-indulgence. If it adds not to the stock of human 
knowledge, or if it gives not to others the imaginative posses- 
sion of some part of the world, it is a pernicious habit. . . . 
The wonder of Marco Polo is this—that he created Asia for the 
European mind.” It is this wider value of exploration which 
interests him as keenly in the discoveries of the scientist as in 
the feelings of the far voyager, and in that very modern novel, 
Multitude and Solitude, he has made the injection of sera and 
dead cultures for sleeping sickness as exciting a crisis as was 
ever the raising of a siege or the escape from peril of sword. 

For the man of action, who is dear to Mr. Masefield, is not 
merely the “man of his hands.” In his treatment of Pompey, 
of Captain Margaret, of Roger Naldrett, in his criticisms of 
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JOHN MASEFIELD, 187 


' Shakespeare’s men he shows admiration for the idealist, sym- 


pathy for the unjustly treated and for the dreamer; he quotes 
Blake as often as Shakespeare. Multitude and Solitude, which 
gives some discussion of the value of writers and writing, falls 


into two parts; it is the story of the idealist of the stage, suc- 


“7 


cessful in his plays but unsatisfied with himself, who becomes 
the man of scientific action. The Tragedy of Pompey the Great 
is a picture of the idealist opposed and overcome by the sordid 
realities of life, of the one wise man, the man of ideas, as Mr. 
Masefield would say himself, defeated by the counsel of th 
worldly men. In his critical work Mr. Masefield expresses 
thought-out opinions, in his novels he lets himself think them 
out, so to speak, aloud; the result is not altogether clear, but 
the process has a certain fascination. His interest is in the 
end achieved, but life is made worth living, he would say, by 
men of ideas who point to the ends which are worth achieving. 
For Henry V he has nothing but contempt, “a callous young 
animal’, “not a hero, not a thinker, . . . .acommon man 
whose incapacity for feeling enables him to change his habits 
whenever interest bids him.” Hamlet fascinates him, and 
Jacques, and his own Pompey. 


Contemporary literature, both in drama and novel, is 
showing a marked tendency to be more than ever psychological, 
analytical. Perhaps this interest in processes and states of . 
mind is due to the influence of science. At all events, this psy-* 
chological interest is uppermost in Mr. Masefield’s work. 
While Maurice Hewlett skilfully draws romantic pictures with 
a background of possible history, and insists on the differences 
between that time and our modern ways of life and thought, 
and while Henry Newbolt, with a fine sense of the spirit of the 
fifteenth century, emphasizes the fundamental sameness be- 
tween those days and ours, these matters of setting concern 
John Masefield scarcely at all. Historical scenes do not inter- 
est him, but the workings of men’s minds. He analyzes, dis- 
sects. describes. The Everlasting Mercy is a graphic account 
in verse of a change of feeling from evil to good, through vari- 
ous developments and reactions; even his early novel of West- 
ern adventure, Captain Margaret, is concerned with problems 
psychological, and finds a subtle meaning in a ship’s name; his 
two plays are cruel tragedies of the mind and heart; his treat- 
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ment of Shakespeare deals Absa Abaasas: with character 
analysis. 


Yet this psychological interest is not morbid. It is the 
analysis of the scientist, not the carping of the cynic. Cynical 
Mr. Masefield is at times, especially when he refers to the mod- 
ern stage ;—“It is difficult to live for a day anywhere in Eng- 
land (except in a theatre) without hearing or reading a part of 
Hamlet,”—and the thought of social evil and injustice makes 
him hot and bitter,—“‘it is very dangerous to discover truth.’’— 

Yet his cynicism is only a phase of his anxiety for better 
things, his incessant analysis is searching for a means to recon- 
struction. Itis alla part of his earnestness, which has no 


patience with EGS or cant. His scornful reference to the | 


lines, - 


“N aught shall make us rue 
If England to herself do rest but true” 


as “the Bastard’s well-known brag about Preis rem inds US. 
of Stalky and his innate English dislike of flag-waving. Mr. 
Masefield’s patriotism is reflective, his love for England goes. 
deep. English ships mean for him freedom and power and 
action, English country gives him rest and joy and strength. 
He speaks reverently of “the indefinable soul of England.” 
- His hatred of cant extends to a hatred of useless and heart- 
less conventions. He does not gibe at Katharina in The Tam- 
yore ing of the Shrew, but at the world’s sympathy with her boorish 
me ~husband; “what duty does a man owe to a fine, free, fearless 
spirit dragged down to his by commercial bargain with a father 


, uh who is also a fool?” Saul Kane’s words in The Everlasting 


“ Mercy give a half-reasoned, defiant protest Bealnst the con-- 
’ ventional order of rural life, 


“With all your main and all your might 
You back what is against what’s right”; 


his drunken action makes an unreasoned protest which is ut- 
terly lawless. 

The Tragedy of Nan is a protest, not only Bean the skil- 
ful cruelty and deliberate malice of an individual, but also 
against the unthinking heartlessness of the conventional world. 
And the protest is made with a ruthless violence, none the less 
bitter because it is restrained. Like The Widow in the Bye 
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JOHN MASEFIELD. 189 


Street it has the burning passion and the cold despair of the 
dry sob and the clenched hand. 


Both in poetry and in plays this hot earnestness takes the 
form of intense realism. In Pompey the historical element is 
minimized, the expressions are those of our time, even down to 
the graphic slang of the modern soldier. The atmosphere is 
made familiar, so that action and feeling may stand out clear 

_and alive, not dimmed by the haze of history. He is, as he says 
in Biography, | 3 
—“‘keen 


That man alive ehoula understand men dead 
So many centuries since the blood was shed.” } 


It is this realism which makes Mr. Masefield’s psychological 
analysis and discussion, however detailed and intricate, no 
mere abstract question of academic interest, but real and full 
of meaning, sometimes bits of burning life, as in The H'verlast- 
ing Mercy, | 
“T’ve had my heart burnt out like coal, ‘ 
And drops of blood wrung from my soul.” 


Without the lurid glare of Naturalism, the last French literary 
school but one, with its “slice of life’ theory, his plays and 
poetry deal frankly with facts of life and of thought, as those 
English plays and poems and novels which may be counted 
literature are largely doing. For when we speak of modern 
English poetry and plays we must leave out of account Irish 
poetry and plays, a subject of no less interest, but a thing 
apart. We cannot profitably compare The Everlasting Mercy 
with The Land of Heart’s Desire, nor can we judge by the same 
standard John Masefield’s Nan and John M. Synge’s Deirdre. 
14 Separating them is all the difference between the clear-seeing 
downrightness of the Saxon ntind, grim, cruel in its realism, 
and the high vision of the Celtic imagination, with its power 
of infinite, heart-wringing pathos which is still of wonderful 
beauty. The Tragedy of Nan is unrelieved by humour, unre- 
lieved even by the historical background and the slight action 
which breaks the blackness in Pompey the Great. The drama- 
tic art is that of concentration rather than of relief, of inter- 
play of action, of character contrast. It is a tragecy of mind, 
not of events; there is no comic relief as in the Elizabethans, 
no feeling of a struggle against Fate to place it on a lofty plane, . 
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190 QUEEN’S QUARTERLY. 
as a the Classics and in Shakespeare, only the crushing realiza- 
tion of the remorselessness of Fate, of the cruelty of it all. 

Yet Mr. Masefield is not to be regarded as a martyr in the 
cause of realism, shutting his teeth as he forces himself to look 


beauty of life, seamed and shaded with suffering, is more to 
him than the prettiness of a smooth and chosen part; life itself 
means more than delicate pictures. He has no love for un- 
necessary wallowing in the sordid, but he does not shun it, nor 
does he cover it with sentimentality. He takes an almost 
savage pleasure in the fierce light of his realism, as in The 
Everlasting Mercy, } 


“And in a slum the reeking hag 
Mumbles a crust with toothy jag.” 


—His bull cheeks puffed, his bull lips blowing, 
His ugly yellow front teeth showing”, 


and in Pompey, 


“You’ll come to be a dumb thing tied in a sheet, carried out foot fore- 
most. You won’t know whether it’s tar or spice they’]l smear you with, 
to make you burn.” 


It colours even his description of Nature in anger, 
—“The blood-edged clouds were all in tatters.”— 


His pictures of coarse scenes are coarse and plain enough, but 
Ei coe they are not crude; their convincing realism startles even the 
eee Doh ‘\ casual reader into half-annoyed interest; at first their coarse 


The ugly colours are plainly, strongly painted; there is no at- 
tempt to make them attractive. In justifying the unpleasant- 
ness of some of Shakespeare’s scenes he says :* 

“Cant would always persuade itself that the power to see 
clearly ought not to be turned upon evil.” He looks at evil 
himself, steadily and scornfully, not with the covert glance and 
subtle smile of the vicious. 

The feeling for psychological realism is a feeling hard to 

hold. So intensely is Mr. Masefield in earnest, so vividly does 
he realize the force of an overpowering passion, that he is in- 
clined to be obsessed, so to speak, with the idea of obsession. 





| *Shakespeare, p. 221. 


on the morally ugly. He rather revels in it. The great rugged | 


plainness makes them repulsive, but they are never tiresome.” 
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JOHN MASEFIELD. 191 


Each of his chief characters is mastered by some dominating 
feeling; the Widow’s son by unchecked passion, 


—“But what when love makes high tide in a man?” 
/ 


Captain Margaret by self-effacing affection, Pompey by ideal- 
ism untouched by expediency. Each notable character in 
Shakespeare is treated as the victim of an obsession which ex- 
plains all action and result alike; “Like most Shakespearean 
tragedy, Macbeth is the tragedy of a man betrayed by an 
obsession. . . . Shakespeare’s mind was always brooding on 
the working of fate. He was always watching the results of 
some obsession upon an individual and the ve connected 
with him.” | 

It is a forceful idea, this feeling of the irresistible sweep- 
ing on of the tide, 


c ,Lhe breakers shake the bases of the hills’”,— 


but it seems at times to be used too eagerly, to give too simple 
an explanation. 

For judgment must be Ped by a sound feeling for pro- 
portion. An alert sense of humour is of great advantage here, 
steadying opinion and keeping enthusiasm clear of madness. 
But Mr. Masefield’s humour is ironic, not of the kind that plays 
about a situation, shifting the view-point and widening the 
sympathy. His comment on the Simpcox and Cade scenes fitly 
applies to himself, “there is more sadness and horror of heart 
than humour.” Yet he realizes the need of a strong sense of 


- proportion, of adjustment, and he tries to think out an idea of 


law, underlying, elemental. Constantly he refers to it. “To 
tune one’s thoughts to law,” “to feel that life had been ordered 
well, in accordance with high law,” these are the ideals of life 
which he is ever urging, whether they are expressed by the 
calm Roman matron or the energetic modern scientist. But it 
is not easily realized, this ideal, and this “high law” is far from 


being the smooth, well-ordered scheme of things behind which 


many stolid squires have nestled in snug content. For him it 
means rather energy and violence and revolutionary movement 
to adjust the scale, to bring ‘“Nature the imperfect, Nature the 
enemy, which blighted the rose and spread the weed” into true 
relation with Nature of enduring and unchanging law. It 
means algo, he insists, eager individual effort, and his picture 
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in Multitude and Solitude of the “wise men choosing who are 
to inherit the earth” is allegorical as well as vivid. Through 
all his work these two ideas surge, of the many evils which 
must be righted, and of the great fundamental law of which 
these evils are transgressions. His thinking is too intense and 
vital to be settled ; the problem grappled with is too far-spread- 


‘Ing to reach a ready solution; but his mind seems to come 


nearest to happiness and hope in the thought of a great per- 
manent, moving force, working in harmony with the strong, 
steady effort of the individual. In The Everlasting Mercy he 


puts it in this way, 


“The water’s going out to sea, 
And there’s a great moon calling me, — 
And there’s a great sun calls the moon”, 

and again, . 

“Thy everlasting mercy showed 
The ploughman patient on the hill, 
Forever there, forever still, 
Ploughing the hill with steady yoke.” 


His constant characteristic of intense earnestness is 
largely responsible for Mr. Masefield’s style, at its best nervous 
and powerful, at its worst a series of short staccato barks. The 
octosyllabic couplet of The Everlasting M ercy falls readily. into 
jerky lines, but his skilful handling of the verse gives not only 
condensed phrasing and sharp, strong realism, but the melody 
and imagination of poetry; and his long lines in pentameter 
couplet or in the more difficult seven-lined stanza are easy and 
strong. In the novels the curt, jerky sentences are often try- 
ing; “They like caricatures of themselves. They like photo- 
graphs. They like illuminated texts. They decorate their 
minds just as they do their homes.” In the plays these short 
sentences are broken up into shorter phrases, for there the 
jerkiness is exaggerated to suggest the interpretation to the 
actor. His remarks on Richard II help us to understand this 
mannerism; “Writers of plays know well how tamely words 
intensely felt may read. They know, too, how like fire upon 
many souls those words will be when the voice and the action 


- give them their interpretation.” ‘The fragmentary phrasing is 


annoying to read, but it can be spoken with remarkable and 
varied effect; it expresses tense excitement and _ passion, 
thoughtful brooding and reverie, derisive jest, stinging satire, 
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JOHN MASEFIELD. : 193 


the quick planning of one thinking on his feet, and the rhap- 
sody which is suggestive rather than fully articulate. The 
sentences hang half-made, ready material for the actor’s final 
touch, more easily fitted to his thought than rounded periods. 
The phrases are vivid; sometimes they are racy with colloquial 
slang—never dialect forms,—often they snap out epigrams. 
This sharp emphasis is English in itself; it goes back to the 
marked stress of the native verse, and is in striking contrast to 
the long roll of the Celtic periphrasis. : 

We cannot judge contemporaries; we can only observe 
them. Certain tendencies of the age Mr. Masefield seems to 
represent, a man of his time so far as the time is thoughtful, 
scientific, in earnest, facing moral conditions and trying 
to better them. A man of stalwart ideals and a skilful maker 
of phrases, he has no glinting humour to lighten his way, no 
brilliant imagination to flash across the dark places. Thought- 
fully, doggedly he wrestles with some of the deepest problems 
of life, sturdily, finely English. 


W. GORDON. 


: : TO DANTE. 


’ Thou Jeremiah of the Roman fold, 
‘Singer of Florence, and her banished son, 
Saving her names from dull oblivion, 
Fitting each face into a frame of gold: 
In saddest story that was ever told— 
Thralls to thy lyre—we see thy fire-shod feet, 
By wisdom guided, leave the noisy street 
For realms of Death, life’s issues to behold. 


ha de 


And whosoe’er is brave to follow thee 

Where Retribution nought of mercy knows,— 
Or Penance kindles her refining fire,— ; 
Or Rapture gazes on the mystic Rose, 

Will bless thee, Pilgrim of Eternity, 

And to the world return with new desire. 





—ALEXANDER LOUIS FRASER. 
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WAR AND THE SURVIVAL OF THE FIT. 


oe 


qc VOLUTIONISTS who are accustomed to magnify the office 

Gratiah of natural selection as a key to every problem, look upon 
| _war as the final expression of a law wrought into all life. They 
point out that during the long history of life from its earliest 

‘ dawn upon our planet there has been a struggle for existence 

in which the weaker and less fit have gone to the wall and the 

superior type has survived and perpetuated itself. ‘Nature 

red in tooth and claw” has “with ravine shrieked” from the 

beginning. But, despite all this apparently immeasurable 

waste and cruelty, there has been through this process a 

gradual improvement of the types of life. The unfit have gone 
to the wall and left no descent, whereas the fit have survived. 

and brought forth after their kind. The struggle for existence, 

turning nature into a shambles as it has, has yet been the 

mother of progress. In this prodigality of cruelty and death 

there is to be traced the history of life mounting to ever higher 

forms. Natural selection, we are assured, has been wrought 

into life from the beginning and is the sacred instrument of 

progress. 

ange sd| : All life, we are assured, is of a piece and within the grip of- 
3 be ‘ this all-embracing law. It is true of human life as of lower 
ae Bs BME Nee orders. When we come to the history of man we find such a 
: struggle in the first dawn of savage life in which the stronger 
and more resolute and crafty survive. We have but mounted 
eo oe higher in the order of life, we have not escaped its law and the 
fue 7 condition of its progress. As it is with individuals so it is with 
communities of life. This natural warfare is arrested among 
certain individuals in the interest of their common social life. 
But presently instead of individuals, we have communities, 
families, tribes, races, at war. Here also conflict is the condi- 
tion of progress. Those primitive societies in which the “social 
tissue” or solidarity of life was most highly developed, van- 
quished their fellows and either exterminated them or made 
them their hewers of wood and drawers of water as best served 
their purpose. These early tribal wars were thus a process of 
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hee WAR AND THE SURVIVAL OF THE FIT, 195 
selection in which the weaker and less fit were eliminated and 
the strongest survived. 

. Nations and empires are simply larger communities of life 
subject to the same law. They must struggle one with the 
other, and out of that struggle comes progress. The unfit go 
to the wall, the fit survive. ‘Storm purifies the air and de- 
stroys frail trees, leaving the sturdy oaks standing. War is 
the test of a nation’s political, physical and intellectual worth. 
The state in which there is much that is rotten may vegetate 
for a while in peace, but in war its weakness is revealed.” (Prof. 
Baron Karl von Stengel in “Weltstadt und Freedensproblem”’). 
“National entities in their birth, activities and death are con- 
trolled by the same laws that govern all life-plant, animal or 
national—the law of struggle, the law of survival. These laws 
so universal as regards life and time, so unalterable in causa- 
tion and consummation, are only variable in the duration of 
national existence as the knowledge of them and obedience to 
them is proportionately true or false. Plans to thwart them, 
to shortcut them, to circumvent, to cozen, to deny, to scorn and 
violate them is folly such as man’s conceit alone makes pos- 
sible. Never has this been tried—and man is ever at it—but 
what the end has been gangrenous and fatal.”’ (Gen.Homer Lea 
in “The Valour of Ignorance”). The argument from biology is 
thus twofold; war is the inexorable law of life which only stu- 
pidity will challenge and the sacred instrument of life’s evolu- 
tion which we all must revere. 

But the terms “struggle for existence”, “natural selection” 
and “survival of the fittest’ lend Rene in popular speech, 
to loose and indefinite use. It is easy to read “struggle for 
existence” as mortal combat between the different forms of life 
through all their ascending orders. Thus we picture the early 
history of life as a warfare in which every individual had to 
fight every other individual that happened the same way and 
in which the strongest survived. But this is to misread the 
term as used in biological theory, and to this misreading much 
of the plausibility of the above argument is due. 

The struggle for existence is indeed the law of all life. To 
live means to maintain a certain correspondence with nature. 
Life continues only so long as such an adaptation is main- 
tained. This necessity laid upon an organism to maintain a 
correspondence with nature in order to live makes all life a 
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struggle for existence. It is also the mother of invention and 
the mainspring of progress, for perfection of life is measured 
by the perfection of the organism’s adaptation to its environ- 
ment. But this struggle for existence is essentially a struggle 
of the organism with its environment, and goes on even where 
organisms of like kind live at peace with one another. Strug- 
gle between individual organisms is not necessary to natural 
selection, at most it is only incidental to it. 

The environment with which an organism must struggle 
in order to adapt itself may, and usually does, include other like 


organisms as well as natural forces. The argument of the mili- 


tarist drawn from biological theory assumes that the struggle 
for existence is essentially a struggle of one form of life with 
another, whereas it really is, in its essence, a struggle of life 
with its environment. It further assumes that the organism 
must struggle and contend with such other organisms as be- 
long to its environment. But this assumption is neither true 
to fact nor essential to biological theory. 

Not all forces either inorganic or organic in the organism’s 
environment must be contended against in order to life. The 
lizard does not contend with the warm sun which freely shines 
upon it and contributes to its vital force, though it has to pro- 
tect itself as best it can against the frost. The frost is his 
natural enemy and he has to contend against it, but the warm 
sun is his friend—he must welcome it. With respect to the 
inorganic elements of an organism’s environment, it is alto- | 
gether misleading to speak of their having to be contended 
with in order to life. Some elements are inimical to life and 
health and others are conducive to them. Against the former 
the organism struggles and resists as best it can: with the lat- 
ter it codperates. In relation, then, to the natural forces to 
which life must adapt itself, struggie, In the sense of contend- 
ing against, expresses only one side of the organism’s attitude 
towards its environment, and that the negative or defensive 
side; the other and positive side and that from which alone 
progress may be expected is to be expressed by the term 
cooperation. 

Nor is it otherwise in the case of the organic part of an 
organism’s environment. If a life had to contend with every 
other life that came within its environment it is as difficult to 
see how any life could survive as it would be if every inorganic 
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force which touched a life were inimical to it. If that were the 
rule, parents would devour their offspring and there would be 
nothing to survive. But this is not the rule of nature; and not 
only so, but it is not the rule among the orders of lower life 
which come under our observation that a life lives at war. with 
other lives of its kind within its environment. “Dog does not 
eat dog” and tiger does not hunt tiger. Such conflicts as do 
occur—usually over mating and food—may be described as in- 
cidental but not necessary to life. In the case of animals that 
mate in pairs there may be a conflict between males, but in 
such cases the weaker is not usually killed but simply forced to 
choose another mate. In the case of conflict over food the re- 
sult is usually to scatter the contending parties over a wider 
area of territory, that is, to remove the one out of the environ- 
ment of the other, and what one gains in ferocity and insolence 
the other gains in craftiness. I am not here concerned with 
lives of a different species which come within an organism’s 
environment and are a menace to its life, for the theory of 
natural selection is primarily concerned with the struggle for 
existence among individuals of one kind or species, and the 
point to be insisted upon is that among the lower orders of life 
war is not the necessary and universal rule. An organism 
does,not come into the world fighting, spend its brief span 
fighting and die fighting its own kind which come within its 
environment. . 


There is another feature in the relation of an organism to 
other organisms of its kind in its environment which appears 
comparatively early in the history of ascending life and which 
is of the utmost importance in the light of later social organi- 
zation. The relation of the organism to positive and favorable 
forces of nature in its environment we have described as co- 
S6peration. Very early in the history of life there appears 
another and higher manner of codperation—the codperation 
between an organism and similar organisms in its environment. 
The struggle of an organism to adapt itself to the conditions of 
existence is of the essence of all life. The system of natural 
forces among which it lives is absolutely impassive so far as 
the life which lives upon them is concerned. But when similar 
organisms possessed of similar capacities for adaptation be- 
come a part of life’s environment we have entered upon a new 
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phase of life and become aware of a new form of co-operation, 
not now the codperation of a vital life-conserving energy with 
a blind purposeless force of nature—of organic with inorganic 
nature—but the codperation of life with life. Now it becomes 
possible for the environment of the individual life positively 
and purposely to minister to the maintenance and enrichment 
of its life. Life-conserving purpose is both in the organism 
and its environment. This is to be seen in the attitude of very 
primitive types of life toward their offspring. The jealous care 
and protection given by the tigress to her cubs and the solici- 
tude of the eagle in teaching her young to fly remind us that 
even in the fiercest types of life there is more than heartless. 
ferocity and selfishness. Under the guidance of sex instinct 


- lower orders of life codperate in the struggle for existence both 


for their own mutual advantage and that of their offspring. 
Male and female in the early types of life have been helpers the 
one of the other in their struggle against common enemies. 
Here we have the beginnings of community life, the promise 
and potency of all social life. The extent to which such co- 
Operation of organism with organism in a community life may 
be carried among the lower orders of life is to be seen, for in- 
stance, in an ant-hill or a beehive. 


Then the argument from biology which says that the war- 
fare of life with life is a universal law holding all life within its 
grip is not true to fact. Life is everywhere at war only with 
the forces in its environment which are inimical to it. When 
other organisms come within an individual’s environment they 
are sometimes its enemies but sometimes its friends. Co- 
Operation of life with life is as much a fact as the struggle of 
life with life and becomes increasingly common as we mount 
up in the scale of life. The other argument which says that 
this struggle for existence is the instrument by which progress 
in type of life is achieved confuses the struggle of life with 
nature with that of life with life. In the essential struggle for 
existence it is not the stronger type which pushes the weaker 
to the wall, but nature itself with which they fail to make a 
satisfactory adjustment. The process by which the weaker 
are eliminated and the fit permitted to survive and perpetuate 
their kind does insure progress but the struggle of life with 
life is not essential to it; at most it is only incidental. 
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Lt 


Yet it must be granted that in great areas of life there is 
a struggle of life with life in which the weaker are eliminated 
and the stronger survive. It is sufficiently common to be reck- 
oned among the facts of natural history which powerfully 
affect its course. Leaving for the present purely biological 
considerations, it may be granted that it has always been a 
serious feature in human life. Can it be said that such strug- 
gle has been an instrument of progress? We need not here 
discuss the question as to whether or not the bloody encounters 
of individuals did insure the survival of the most fit. Let us 
pass at once to those forms of community warfare where -one 
group of persons bound together in a certain solidarity of life 
and interest comes into conflict with another similar commun- 
ity. This warfare goes back to the dawn of history; commun- 
ity has been warring with community from the beginning. How 
has this affected the progress of the race? Has it been anala- 
gous to the process of natural selection which has insured real 
progress? Advocates of the natural history theory of morals 
assure us that it is in this way the race has learned the rudi- 
ments of morality and made such progress in morals as we 
have. In cases where community came into conflict with com- 
munity among primitive men, Leslie Stephen assures us that 
other things being equal, the community with highest develop- 
ment of “social tissue” won. In those communities where indi- 
vidual members had learned to subordinate their individual 
and immediate interests to the interests of the community 
there was a superiority over the communities where these fea- 
tures of life were less marked, a superiority which warfare 
vindicated. “Social tissue” in the long run won the day. Com- 
munities in which it was weak soon disappeared in the primi- 
tive condition of universal war and communities with the finest 
“social tissue” survived and perpetuated themselves. Just as 
rotifers or infusoria poorly adapted to the forces of nature 
among which they lived died off, and those more perfectly 
adapted survived, so it is said, communities of weak social tis- 
Sue were unable to adapt themselves to that most serious fea- 
ture in their environment, the pressure on all sides of hostile 
communities bent on fighting, and were eliminated while others 
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of stronger ‘‘social tissue” were able to adapt themselves suc- 
cessfully and survive. 

In an examination of this argument it is well at the outset 
to remind ourselves that it is very easy for a theorist who 
writes natural history in an a priori fashion to greatly magnify 
the fighting propensities of primitive communities. There is 
no reason for believing that warfare was universal among such. 
In the first place communities are not clearly defined like indi- 
vidual organisms. A family is a community, but so is a clan or 
a tribe including many families, and in later social develop- 
ments we have larger communities, such as the nation and the 
empire including many races. There is no reason for believing 
that among primitive men there was a constant warfare among 
the smallest communities, i.e, families. Such warfare as we 
know was among tribes. But such communities included 
smaller communities among which there was co-operation 
rather than warfare. Thus we may say that the earliest wars 
we know were based upon co-dperation, the co-dperation of 
smaller communities within the larger. 

Again, in tribal wars it was not the rule that one exter- 
minate the other. Among the warring tribes of the North 
American Indians, Algonquins, Hurons and Iroquois were for 
centuries mortal enemies, but no tribe was exterminated. One 
tribe might be smaller and another larger, one possessing a 
better territory than another, one flushed with victory, the 

| other stinging with defeat; but Algonquin, Huron and Iroquois 
+. ‘was each as much a real tribe with its only peculiar tribal life 
: and characteristics after two centuries of the fiercest tribal 
wars as before. Such tribal warfare has issues far less disas- 
trous to the life of these communities than.extermination; it 
lessens their numbers, changes their locality or perhaps breaks 
the vanquished into lesser bands. In any of these cases the 
characteristics of the tribal life are not necessarily obliterated 
or surpressed. It cannot then be said that in tribal wars there 
is a process analogous to natural selection since the vanquished 

in war are not eliminated. ; 

One of these effects of tribal warfare applies to all warfare 
among communities no matter how large or highly organized, 
and because of its important bearing upon the question of 
progress and war deserves some consideration. While it is not 
the rule of war to exterminate one of the contending communi- 
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ties, it is the invariable rule that both communities suffer in 
the loss of many of their individual members. If tribal war 
does not eliminate tribes it does eliminate many individuals. 
The same is true of all warfare. We must ask how this elimi- 
nation of combatants affects the progress of the type of life. 
Is this a case of the survival of the fit such as ministers to the 
evolution of the species? On the contrary, whereas in the case 
of individuals engaged in mortal conflict it is the rule that the 


weaker and less resourceful are eliminated; in the case of com- 


munities at war it is the rule that the individuals who are elim- 
inated are above the average in their respective communities. 
The fighting men of all primitive tribes were the pick of the © 
community. Every one of them who fell in battle was a dis- 
tinct loss to the present life and the future blood of his com- 
munity. Whether the tribe won its battle or lost it, its life and 
blood were so far impoverished. In after generations such 
tribes would miss the unborn children of the strong, resolute 
and daring men who perished in the forefront of battle. 

This has been the rule of all community war from the be- 
ginning and continues to be such. It has been a check on in- 
creasing population, but so has pestilence and famine. The 
question is, has it been such a check as serves the ends of real 
progress in the life of the race? Even when classed with pes- 
tilence and famine war may be said to be decidedly inferior to 
either as a means of preventing over-population where such 
prevention has been necessary. Pestilence and famine as a rule 
cut off the weak and less sturdy stock, but war takes its tri- 
bute from the best the nation can bring. The maimed and in- 
firm, the scrofulous and neurotic, the cowardly and irresolute 
escape this scourge and make their contribution to the life and 
blood of the nation. It is the best blood of the nation that is 
lost in war. 

When we remember that war has been taking toll from 
the best blood of communities since the beginning it becomes 
evident that it has been a most serious detriment to race- 
improvement, if it has not actually made for race-degeneration. 
Generation after generation losing its best blood on the field of 
battle has only to proceed far enough to mean the bankruptcy 
of the nation, and every step means its impoverishment. Seri- 
ous historians have found this process a prime factor in the 
downfall of the ancient empires. Dr. Otto Sieck attributes the 
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downfall of Rome to this process of rooting out the best (“die. 
Ousrottung der Besten”). Seeley says, “The Roman Empire 
perished for want of men’; the hardy stock from the foot of 
the Appenines whence the Empire had its viogur was drained 
by war. One historian of Greece discussing the Peloponnesian 
wars has said, “Only cowards remained and from their broods 
came the new generations.” Speaking of the Greeks who a few 
years ago fled before the Turks, Dr. Starr Jordan says, “These 
never came from the loins of Leonidas and Miltiades, they were 
the descendants of the scullions and the stable boys whom 
Greece could not use in her imperial wars.” Those who were 
unfit for war became the progenitors of succeeding generations, 
while little by little the best blood of the empire was spilled in 
battle. It has often been said that after the Napoleonic wars 
in which three millions of men of the best blood of Europe per- 
ished, most of them young and many of them childless, the 
average height of Frenchmen fell abruptly by almost an inch. 
But what of the national valour and resolution and daring 
when such a drain was made upon its most valorous and reso- 
lute and daring blood? 

This effect of war is undeniable, even under present con- 
ditions. War still takes its toll from the best blood of the 
nation; and if it is true, as we have said, that the extermina- 
tion of the weaker race is not the rule, it may be said that in 
modern national warfare the extermination of the weaker 
nation is unknown. Capital cities, forms of government, geo- 
graphical areas, dynasties may be changed by war, but the life 
of the nation is not a matter of t hesituation of its capital city, 
or the personality of its ruler, or the outward form of govern- 
ment. The aspirations of the people and their traditions, their 
point of view and temper, these are the essential qualities of a 
people’s life, and so far as they are characteristic of the group 
included in the nation they are only slightly modified by war. 
The utmost modern war does is to take the name from the 
conquered nation, change its form of government and its social 
affiliations; the common life of the people in its depths moves 
on inits accustomed way regardless of these surface move- 
ments. ‘There is,” says Macaulay, “an empire exempt from 
all national sources of decay—that empire is the imperishable 
empire of our art and our morals, our literature and our law.” 
In all the wars of the past century no national life has really 
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been crushed. For more than fifty years Poland has ceased to 
figure as a nation in the councils of the nations. Partitioned as 
she is among the nations, hopelessly divided in government, the 
Poles are not German or Austrian or Russian, their temper has 
not been appreciably modified, their traditions are as dear to 
them as in the days of their independence. There is yet a real 
solidarity of life and spirit among. them notwithstanding the 
loss of their autonomy of government and national visibility. 
France was crushed, so the expression goes, in a swift and de- 
cisive war with Germany, but the French national life is as 
much a fact in the life of Europe as it was before the war. 
Quite apart, then, from biological considerations, which 
_we have seen to be irrelevant for our purpose, it seems evident 
that since the struggle between communities does not as a rule 
mean the extermination of the weaker community and its type 
of life, and that since it does invariably mean a drain on the 
best blood of both communities, there is in such struggle noth- 
ing analogous to the progress of natural selection in which the 
fit survive and progress is insured. Rather it seems that such 
community struggle, by its loss of good blood to both commu- 
nities, has been a most serious barrier to such progress. 


III. 


But is not war a test of civilization? Ritchie in his “Social 
Studies” has announced the theory that modern wars are really 
in the last analysis conflicts between different ypes of civiliza- 
tion, or civilization at different stages of development in which 
the superior type is assured of victory. Thus war, if it does 
not subvert an inferior civilization, discredits it by branding it 
with the mark of inferiority. On the other hand, the superior 
civilization is exalted and glorified by victory. By this process 
the cause of civilization is said to be advanced. 

In considering this argument we shall see that types of 
Civilization are difficult of definition. If, however, we make the 
differentia of type sufficiently simple to make every variation 
a different type, then we may admit that whenever two nations 
do meet in battle it is a clash between two types of civilization 
or civilizations at different stages of development, at least, so 
far as civilizations can be articulated on the field of battle. It 
is, however, a different thing to say that these differences in 
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civilization lead to war. To establish such a proposition would 
be difficult indeed when we remember that modern wars have 
been caused by a disturbance of the balance of war, by compe- 
tition for markets, by the lust of imperialism and questions of 
national honor, all of which are not vitally connected with dif- 
ferences of civilization. ! 
: Granted, however, that, no matter what may have led to 
the war between two nations, they are actually different types 
of civilization, is the Court of War competent to give a fair 
verdict? It is quite true that war does retard, and in a measure 
discredit in the eyes of the world the civilization of the de- 
feated nation; but can the merits of two types of civilization 
be decided upon the field of battle? Is fighting force the cri- 
terion of civilization? If such is not the case, then war may 
depreciate the superior type and exalt the inferior. In war the 
nation wins which is superior in fighting force, but the ques- 
tion which is to be decided is whether or not superiority of: 
fighting power is determined by superiority of civilization. It 
is common enough for the defnders of the war idea to make 


-such assertions, but a more careful examination of the factors 


which go to the determination of the issues of war reveal some 


which are quite indepndent of the character of the nation’s 
civilization. 


_ First, there are the natural conditions of the territory of 
the contending nations. A nation with a compact territory 


- abounding in strong natural fortifications and defences has an~ 


immense advantage over another nation whose territory is 
scattered and without such natural advantages of warfare. But 
such advantages may be on the side of the evidently inferior 
civilization. The compact character of Russian territory is a 
great advantage for purposes of warfare over the scatterd 


' territory of Britain. 


-Again, one nation may have a great advantage over an- 
other from the character of its economic conditions. The very 
life of one nation may depend upon its maintenance of foreign 
commercial relations, and these being cut off it must soon give 
up, if it cannot win a speedy and decisive victory. Another de- 
pending less upon its foreign trade may be able to withstand 
the interruption of such trade for years. Granted that in the 
American Civil War the superior type of civilization did win— 
the civilization founded upon free labor over that founded upon 
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slavery—yet it is evident that quite apart from their respective 
types of civilization the North had an immense advantage over 
the South in its economic conditions. The life of the South 
depended upon its export cotton trade, which was put an end 
to by the blockade of its ports. This meant the entire reor- 
ganization of the conomic conditions of the South if it were to 
live. Whole states devoted to cotton growing were simply 
valueless to the Confederacy from an economic point of view. 
The North, on the other hand, was so situated with respect to 
economic conditions that a blockade of its ports, had the Con- 
federacy been able to effect it, would have made a much smaller 
drain upon its strength. But such an immense advantage was 
in no way due to a superiority of civilization. If it be said that 
the economic disadvantage of the South was to be traced to 
slavery, it only needs to be said by way of reply that cotton 
growing for European markets is to this day a staple industry 
of the Southern States even when slavery has been abolished. 

The size of the nation has not a little to do with deciding 
a conflict. If other things are equal, a nation of twenty mil- 
lions can put twice as many men in the field as a nation of ten 
millions, and big battalions have always been considered one of 
the determining factors in war. But is bigness a criterion of 
civilization? Shall we say that the civilization of Russia is 
superior to that of Switzerland, or the type of life repre- 
sented by Philip and Olva superior to that represented by Wil- 
ham the Silent? When we remember the part played by little 
nations in the advancement of civilization we may be glad that 
in the course of history civilization has not been left to the 
mercy of the trampling battalions of armed hosts. 

But the most importantt consideration of all with respect 
to war as a test of civilization is the fact that different types 
of civilization cannot always be expressed in terms of war as a 
common denominator. If all nations that ever do come into 
conflict accepted the military ideal as the first expression of 
national life, and if, under the guidance of this ideal, they all 
maintained their national life at the highest point of military 
efficiency, then, other things being equal, the highest type of 
Civilization would be able to produce the most efficient national 
fighting force. But all nations are not under the dominion of 
this ideal to the same extent. There are in this respect two dis- 
tinct types of national life, the military and the industrial. The 
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one is devoted to the arts of war and aims at the best possible 
preparation for war at all times. The temper of the people, 
their traditions and ideals and their form of social organization 
are all adapted to this end. The other is devoted to the arts of 
peace; they have a genius for commerce and having at the 
same time a turn for idealism sufficient to give them confidence 
in a national policy of fair play and peace, the energy of the 
nation is devoted to the development of trade and commerce, 
education, social reform and such other enterprises as come 
within the purposes of a peaceful people. The national taste 
and temper is not conducive to military enterprises. Of course, 
we do not find perfect representatives of either type, but it is 
easy to find approximations, e.g., Switzerland and Holland ap- 
proaching the industrial type, and Russia approaching the mili- 
tary type. The military type is always prepared for war to the 
utmost of its ability, the industrial type rarely is; and pre- 
paredness quite apart from staying power is a great advantage 
in war. 

Of course a nation so entirely dominated by the military 
ideal that its commerce and natural resources remained unde- 
veloped and its masses downtrodden and exploited for military 


- purposes would soon prove inefficient for purposes of war. Its 


administration would likely become corrupt, its exchequer ex- 
hausted and its people lacking in character. The nation bent 
on military efficiency will see to the character of its people, for 
serfs and slaves never yet fought as citizens, and to its ex- 
chequer, for the most splendid army needs rations and war is 
the most expensive of all national enterprises. It will look to 
all influences that shape the character of its citizens and add to 
the material wealth of the nation, for these have much to do 
with its military efficiency. If there be added to this the high- 
est degree of militarism compatible with it then we have a 
nation at its highest point of fighting efficiency. , 

But nations otherwise equal may differ widely in the de- 
gree of their military preparations for war. Germany, France 
and Russia are apparently carrying their utmost, while Holland, 
Switzerland and Norway are carrying comparatively little. 
Suppose these nations were in other respects equal, there is no 
doubt but the best armed and most prepared nation would have 
an immense advantage in war. Let us take an actual case, that 
of the threatened war between Britain and the United States 
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over the Venezuela boundary in 1892. One would say there was 
no great disparity between the characters of these peoples or 
their material resources; but Britain certainly had a great ad- 
vantage in her degree of military preparedness. On the one 
side was a navy equal to any other two of the world’s navies, 
and on the other was the mere nucleus of a navy that might in 
_ twenty years become respectable. This disparity in prepared- 
ness for war was due first to the different situations geographi- 
cally and economically of the two nations in question, which 
surely had nothing to do with the character of their civiliza- 
tion; and in the second place to the difference of the two 
nations in their liking for militarism and belief in it. This lat- 
ter feature, state it as we may, is more marked in some nations 
than in others. As some mn are by nature more pugnacious 
and have more faith in force than others, so some nations by 
temper are more warlike and have more faith in militarism 
than others. But because one nation maintains itself at the 
highest possible degre of military efficiency and preparedness, 
is this an evidence of its superiority of type over that of a 
nation whose immediate military efficiency and preparedness is 
far from the standard which it might maintain were it a little 
more possessed of the military spirit? If it were certain that 
both nations had to fight for their existence, then to be unpre- 
pared would be an evidence of the kind of stupidity that the 
“Army and Navy Club” charge against the people of Britain. 
But to assert that a nation must fight in order to live is to beg 
the question. That remains to be seen. If it is asserted that 
the superiority of civilization is evidenced by the accuracy with 
which a nation foresees a coming conflict, it may be replied 
that the causes of war are not always discernible. The Vene- 
zuela boundary trouble could not be foreseen by the United 
States as the conflict with Russia was foreseen by the Japanese. 
Moreover, any extraordinary strengthening of military power 
may precipitate a war, as witness the German war panic of two 
years ago. Preparedness for war is, in a measure at any rate, 
determined by factors which are not necessarily criteria of 
Civilization—faith in force, the military spirit, exigencies of 
domestic and world politics, international relationships, etc. 

It may be granted that the civilization of a nation counts 
very much in war; commercial, educational and political de- 
velopment and organization all make for efficiency of national 
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fighting force. There are, however, many features of civiliza- 


tion and these among the highest and most worthy which can- 


not be expressed in terms of war and consequently cannot help 
a nation on the battlefield, no matter how highly devloped they 
may be. This is particularly true of art. Napoleon stabling 
his horses in a room on a wall of which was painted Leonardo 
de Vinci’s “Last Supper” is evidence of the poverty of the con- 
tribution art can make to the fighting efficiency of a nation. 
The only poetry and music which serves the ends of war is that 
of the jingo and music hall variety. If Shakespeare and Goethe 
and Tolstoi have made any contribution to he civilization of 
their respective countries it was not such as could be expressed 
in terms of war. 


Again, it is very difficult to define the different types of na- 
tional civilization because of the ever-increasing stratification 
of society, due largely to world movements and organizations. 
University life at Heidelberg, Oxford, Harvard and Moscow has 
much in common. A student from one would find himself much 
more at home, in point of taste, temper and view-point, at any 
of the others than in many social circles in his own land. The 
trader whose business outlook takes him beyond his own nation 
is not so much a stranger among traders of other countries who 
operate in a wide field as in the company of government offi- 
cials of his own country. The socialist and trades-unionist of 


one nation is on the friendliest terms with his brother in an- 


other nation and understands him, while he does not like and 
perhaps does not understand the capitalist of his own. They 
represent different types. This stratification of society works 
two ways. In the first place it shows us a variety of types in 
each nation, and in the second place it shows us that these 
types are found in other nations. 


As a matter of fact, we usually judge of the national life 
by that which controls the government, since it dictates the 
national policy. But this type does not always adequately re- 
present the life of the nation. In the case of Germany, for in- 
stance, the Emperor with the support of the militarists and 
Prussian junkers control the government, but the great and 
growing body of social-democrats have ideals of national life of 
quite another type, though they are as yet powerless to ex- 
press them in national policy. But nothing is more certain 
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than that if they continue to develop in strength as they have 


in the past twenty years they will control the national policy of 
Germany. Even now it is a question if they do not more ade- 
quately express the spirit and ideals of the great body of the 
people than do those in power. At any rate when such diverse 
types exist wihin a nation and when they are each represented 
in other countries it is difficult o see how the victory of one 
nation over another exalts the type of civilization represented 
by the victor. 


One thing, however, usually happens among these various 


types within a nation through war—a war always means the 


exaltation and strengthening of the military type. This has 
ben so well understood by arbitrary rulers, that from time im- 
memorial it has been recognized that to engage the attention of 
a people in war is a most efficient way of turning their minds 
from much needed social reforms at home. A German war 
would undoubtedly set back the cause of social democracy in 
that nation and prolong the present type of national policy. 
The school of Gen. Homer Lea got its footing in the American 
Commonwealth after the Spanish war. The Boer war no doubt 
sowed the seeds of militarism in the younger nations of the 
British Empire which have brought forth our tin-pot navies. 

To sum up our answer to the contention that war is a test 
of civilization in which the superior type is strengthened and 
exalted: we have granted that civilization has much to do in 
deciding a war between nations, but we have pointed out that 
other factors enter into his trial by force. The size of the 
nation, its geographical features, its economic conditions all 
contribute towards the issue of a war and these may as likely 
be on the side of the inferior civilization as on that of the 
superior, bribing, as it were, the court of war. Besides this, 
nations differ in respect of martial spirit and faith in force 
which make a great disparity in their preparedness for war, 
and military preparedness is among the most effective forces 
in a conflict of arms, but it cannot be claimed that the type of 
civilization thus unprepared is in any way inferior. Moreover, 
it is difficult when we remember the stratification of society to 
differentiate types of national life. Each nation embraces dif- 
ferent types and the general effct of war is to exalt and 
Strengthen the military type. 
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IV. 


May we not go a step farther and ask, if war does not se- 
lect the superior type, does it not actually impede the only ra- 
tional process of selection among various types of civilization? 
Conflict is indeed the condition of progress, but there are other 
conflicts than those of force. There is such a thing as a con- 
flict of ideas: new ideas are ever at war with old and in the 
long run the fit survive, i.e. those which best cohere with the 
body of accepted truth. Views, theories, hypotheses, philoso- 
phies are ever engaged in a struggle for existence; Berkeley 

struggles with Locke and Kant with Hume. The fittest under 
the circumstances and as a whole survive. Only it is nota 
process of natural selection as in the lower orders of life where 
organism struggles with organism and environment, but a : 
_ process of rational selection in which thoughts struggle one 
with another in being adapted to a great body of accepted 
truth. The one is natural since it proceeds on the plane of 
natural forces, the other is rational since it proceeds on plane 
of intellect and idea. In-one case it is a conflict of physical 
force, in which of course intelligent direction counts much, 
whereas physical force does not, and in the nature of things 
: cannot, enter into the other. 
seule ey Let us suppose that two philosophers representing conflict- 
a ing schools of thought coming together—and so far as we 
know ideas can never come into conflict except through the. 
media of human organisms—and each presenting his views to 
the other. If they had time enough and patience enough and 
sufficient of the friendly mind there would be a real process of 
rational selection in which the true view would prevail.. Even 
with much less time and patience either or both views might 
be considerably modified as a result. But they are men as well 
as philosophers, and suppose that in the course of their argu- 
mentation their prejudices ard passions became so inflamed 
that they forgot themselves and took off their coats and fell to 
fighting. There would be other results than bruises and 
flushed faces; for our purposes the chief of these would be a 
sudden stop to the process of rational selection that was pro- 
ceeding so favorably. Hate and bitterness would confirm each 
philosopher in his own views and close the doors of his mind 
against the views of the other, and not only would this be true 
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WAR AND THE SURVIVAL OF THE FIT. 


if the symposium in question, but very likely of all future sym- 
iosiums. Probably each would find it difficult to bring a friend- 
mind to the consideration of the views held by the other, no 
hatter who expounded them, for philosophers are still men and 
ninkers are organisms. In such an unfortunate experience we 
lave a process of rational selection being interrupted by a pro- 
ass of natural selection. It would be difficult to find a philo- 
ypher, be he ever so skilled in giving good reasons for bad 
juses, who would defend the result of this conflict of force as’ 
‘vindication of a superior philosophy. 

| Now the soul of civilization is in idea and ideal entertained 
ya people and in some measure articulated in their common 
fe. It is impossible to define it in the totality of its expres- 
‘ons. It does however include the scientific knowledge of the 
bople and its application to life, their methods of production 
ad exchange expressed in their commercial institutions, their 
rcial and educational ideals expressed in their appropriate in- 
itutions and their larger views of life and the universe ex- 
“essed in their philosophy and religion. If we could have a 
tof composite photograph of these features of a nation’s 
fe it might be taken as a very fair representation of its civili- 
ition. In each of those features it will be noted that it is a 
atter of ideal and method of life; that is, the conceived and 
ccepted ends of life together with methods by which their 
alization is attempted. These include the essential features 
t a civilization. Now in the case of both ideals and methods 
process of rational selection naturally proceeds. There is 
ily one way in which one ideal of life may be proved superior 
/ another, and that is by showing that its realization would 
‘ing more satisfaction to life than the realization of the other, 
‘that in it life can better realize itself than in the other. But 
OW can this be determined except by reflexion sufficient to 
‘ve presumptive evidence that one will give more satisfaction 
Jan another and then by actual experiment? ‘The two must 
*Yeflected upon and judged by impartial minds, and in the 
‘4g run people will choose what gives them most satisfaction. 
/hatever closes the mind against one ideal or prejudices the 
Und against it either puts this ideal out of the process of ra- 
onal selection or so far handicaps it. This is what passion 
nd Strife always do; and war means national passion and 
ife, Suppose two nations living side by side, entertaining 
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ee QUEEN’S QUARTERLY. 


different ideals, say of government, one the ideal of democracy, 
the other the ideal of aristocracy. Should they live together 
long enough in friendly intercourse so as to become familiar 
each with the other’s ideal and marked the degree of satisfac- 
tion which each derived from the measure of its realization, 
one ideal would profoundly modify the other, and if other 
things were equal their ideals of government would continue to 


- approximate each other until at last they became identical. One 


ideal would not necessarily push the other out of the field, in all 
probability one would modify the other until the final ideal 
would be such as could not be adequately characterized as 
either democracy or aristocracy. But, suppose these two 


‘nations are led into war through a conflict of interests arising 


out of the diversity of their governmental ideals, how would 
this affect the process of rational selection which is naturally 
proceeding? It would immediately cease just as truly as the 
argumentation of the philosophers when they took to fisticuffs. 
The ideal conflict would give place to the physical. The heat 
and passion of war blinds the eyes of a nation so that it cannot 
appreciate the worth of its antagonist’s ideals. Not only so, 
but just in proportion as the conflict has arisen through these 
conflicting ideals the one nation will keep its mind closed 
against the ideal of the other long after the physical struggle 
is over. Free intercourse and a friendly mind are always neces- 
sary to the process of rational selection among national ideals, 
and both of these are impossible when there is an appeal to the 
arbitrament of the sword. . 


It is not necessary to speak at length upon questions of 
method by which nations endeavor to realize their ideals and 
which are features of their peculiar civilizations. Here like- 
wise a process of rational selection proceeds under favorable 
circumstances, the chief of which are free intercourse and a 
friendly mind. Efficiency of method is keenly scrutinized 
where there is a common ideal, and the most efficient speedily 
adopted when it is demonstrated to be such. But even in the 
case of methods war seriously hinders the process by blinding 
a people’s eyes to the merits of their enemies’ methods and by 
keeping a knowledge of such methods from them, the former 
by failure to appreciate through hate, the latter by ignorance 
through national isolation. | 
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; WAR AND THE SURVIVAL OF THE FIT. 213 
\ 
In answering the question, does war decide the superior 
type of civilization, we must then bear in mind the difference 
between natural and rational selection, the one operating in the 
field of natural forces, the other in the field of ideas and ideals. 
And since the soul of civilization is in idea and ideal the only 
‘true process of selection among different types is the rational. 
The prime condition of such a process of selection is the open 
mind on the part of each and friendly intercourse between 
them. Only when they are brought together and surveyed 
with impartial and dispassionate eyes can one be said to gain 
the ascendancy over the other. But this is what war makes 
impossible. It separates peoples of different types, it inter- 
rupts friendly intercourse, and above all it sows the seeds of 
hate and bitterness and distrust which make impartial and 
rational competition impossible. Instead then of saying that 
war is a conflict of civilization in which the fit is perpetuated, 
it seems truer to say that it is the SeEdESL known hindrance to 
any such conflict. 
ROBERT M. DICKIE. 
Crescent St. Church, Montreal. | = 
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A HOME FOR THE ONTARIO HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


ed 


(A Paper read at the meeting of the Ontario Historical Society in 
Napanee, June, 1912). 
¢"T"HE Ontario Historical Society is now by action of the 
legislature empowered to receive gifts and bequests of 
property, real and personal, for the purpose of forwarding the 
objects for which it was constituted. These objects are, shortly, 
the collection, preservation, exhibition and publication of ma- 
terials for the study of history,especially the history of Ontario 


and Canada, the maintenance of a gallery of historical por- — 


traiture, and an ethnological and historical museum, the publi- 
cation of information relative to the history of the Province and 
the Dominion, and, in general, the encouragement of the study 
of history, the formation of local societies and the promotion of 
friendly intercourse and co-operation between them.” This © 
paragraph, taken from annual address of first President of the 
Society, Dr. James H. Coyne, delivered at the meeting held in 
Victoria College on June 14th, 1899, expresses in plain English 
his ideas, at that time, upon the subject in question. Since that 
time thirteen years have elapsed and we have seen historical 
societies all over this continent building handsome fireproof 
structures to hold their valuable collections while ours has been 
stored in an inaccessible room at the Provincial Museum or in 
the Educational Department. } 

There are many reasons why the Ontario Historical So- 
ciety should have a home of itsown. The desirability of having 


‘its collections housed in a fire-proof building where they are 


easily accessible must be apparent to everyone. An historical | 
society depends upon such material as may be deposited with 
it, or upon such as the local officers of Government furnish, or 
upon contributions by individuals. As we are to-day, what 
possible inducement is there for anyone to present us with his- 
torical material? In each copy of our Annual Report is given a 
list of the additions to our collection since the previous report 
was published, but not one per cent. of our members have seen 
them. What inducement is there at present for our members 
to spend their spare hours with them or to add their contribu- 
tion ? | 
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HOME FOR HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 215 


The question of additions to our collection of material 
which we should long ago have had is one of the most important 
that we face at the present time. In the Annual Report of the 
Sociey for 1909 there is printed a “Catalogue of Books, Pam- 
phlets, Maps, etc., in the Library of the Ontario Historical 
Society”, and looking through that list one is struck by the 
amazing number of documents that are not mentioned that 


should be there and that we would probably own had the collec- . 


tion been properly exhibited. Of the Annual Reports of the 
American Historical Association but three volumes are listed, 
though every single report issued by that organization contains 
valuable historical material relating to Canadian affairs. The 
American Historical Review is represented by two numbers, 
one from Vol. 6 and one from Vol. 8. The entire set of seven- 
teen volumes should be there. It is without question the finest 
publication of the kind that has ever been issued on the con- 
tinent and the material on Canadian history alone makes it 
invaluable for us. The publications of the Buffalo Historical 
Society are represented by Volume 9 and a few odd Annual 
Reports. I shall go no further in that division. You will note 
that I took the alphabet as far as letter C. Under the heading 
“Reports, Transactions, Papers, Etc., of Canadian Historical 
Societies” we find that we own but eight yearly issues of the 
Canadian Almanac — a publication that was started in 1856. 
All of the Champlain Society volumes are absent. Dr. Hodgins’s 
valuable works on the History of Education are represented by 
five volumes, the University Calendars by two volumes, and 
many of the publications of our own affiliated societies are 
missing. Such an institution as ours would have been supplied 
With all of the missing volumes had it been in a position pro- 
perly to preserve them for the benefit of our members and the 
general public. : 

' Some have suggested that the Department of Archives 
Should be the place for material of this kind. Experience in 
other places has proven that the Historical Society collection 
better serves its purpose when separated from the Archives. 
They should be apart with no hostility between them. Mr. 
Thomas M. Owen in his report on State Departments of Ar- 
Chives and History delivered at the meeting of he American 
Historical Association in Chicago, in 1904,says in part: “There 
18 nothing incompatible in the existence of a Department (of 
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216 QUEEN’S QUARTERLY. 
Archives) and the existence of a Society; an ideal condition 
supposes both, each in successful operation. __ ; 
And why should not we in Ontario have a successful and 
active historical society? We are favored by having a very 
stirring history to write and study, far surpassing in interest 
that of the average American State. To bring to memory the 
many other historic characters who were prominent in the dis- 
covery, defense, settlement and development of Ontario we 
need to mention only, as pioneers, Champlain, Hennepin, La- 
hontan, Frontenac and La Salle; of the group which followed, 
Simcoe, Brock and Tecumseh; and of those who made history 
during the construction period of the nineteenth century, 
Mackenzie, Ryerson, Macdonald, Wilson, Grant, Mowat and 
Brown. Notwithstanding many gaps, which could be filled 
with hard work, we have now several thousand pamphlets, 
papers, pictures, maps and volumes that would, if properly 
arranged, make a splendid showing ina new building. The 
building seems to me to be an absolute necessity if no other 
demand for it should exist than the one mentioned above. 
Another equally important reason why we should build at 
once is the desirability of having a place to collect and exhibit 
material of present day history. If we did not have a single 


scrap on hand to start with, in consideration of “recognition of 


what one generation owes to another as they pass on in their 
endless train”, we should provide a building and begin a collec-.. 
tion of everything that could possibly be useful for the future 

historian. One of our prominent collectors wrote that we 
would not now be able to collect anything in the picture line 
that he had not in his collection. Had the Ontario Historical 
Society built a fire-proof building five or ten years ago and been 
in a position properly to care for a valuable collection of his- 
torical pictures, it is my opinion that the gentleman who wrote 
those words would have been pleased to give his collection to 
our Society. There are many similar cases and we are the 
losers. : | 
There are, scattered over this Province, many collectors 
of historical material who have spent their lives in that most 
interesting work who should be provided with a place in which 
to deposit their treasures. I do not know Mr. A. C. Casselman’s 
views on the subject, but an historical building would certainly 
give him a place properly to house his magnificent collection 
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should he ever care to have it in a public institution. The list 
of Mr. Casselman’s books and pamphlets on the War of 1812 is 
without question the most complete in any private library, and 
but two or three public institutions can boast of as good ma- 
terial. In our own Province, with the possible exception of the 


7 Archives at Ottawa, it has no rival. What is to become of these 
‘collections? Are we to sit quietly by and see them drift into 
‘other organizations more fortunate in being able to house 


them? ‘This is a very serious situation. In some cases this 
material will be forever lost if we do not do our duty, and it is 
our duty—one that we assumed when we accepted membership 
in the Society and more particularly so when we accepted office. 
We had absolutely no right to form a society and name it the 
Ontario Historical Society and adopt as a principal aim a con- 
stitution with the paragraph mentioned in the opening of this 
paper, if we did not intend to do the work such an ear k S: 
should do. 

In the 1905 Annual Report of the American Historical He 
sociation, Prof. George Bryce of Winnipeg, under the heading 
“Recent Movements in Historic Study in Canada”, gives inter- 
esting information, but the Ontario Historical Society is not 
mentioned—there was nothing to tell. Perhaps I cannot do 
better in closing this part of the argument than to quote a 
paragraph of a letter I received recently from the Hon. James 
Bryce, British Ambassador at Washington. Dr. Bryce says: 
“I may add that I am particularly glad to know that Historical 
Societies such as yours are being formed in Canada. There is 
nothing more to be desired than that the study of history 
should be cultivated all through a country growing and pros- 
pering as Canada is. In the generations to come, the events of 
our own time will be the subjects of the liveliest interest, and it 
is very desirable that all that can be done to preserve full 
records should be done. I hope there are many other societies 
such as yours, giving their attention to both local and general 
Canadian history.” 

Another argument, and one worthy of our careful atten- 
tion, is the need of providing our members with a place to call 
home, This Society, at the present time, does practically 


_ hothing to hold its members and absolutely nothing to attract . 
_hew members. The result has been that we have simply drifted 
along from year to year, held together only by the influence of 
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less than a dozen who have stuck to the ship. I do not mean to 
belittle the work of those who have kept the organization to- 
gether. They deserve the highest praise, but they have been 
handicapped by having nothing to offer to induce new members 
to join. Every teacher of history in Ontario should be an active 
member of this Society. When we get our building and have 
our collection so arranged that it may be consulted by our mem- 
bers then we shall be able to win new members with new 
enthusiasm. — is | 

Prof. Warren Upham, in an address delivered at Chieago 
in 1904, concluded his remarks with these words: ‘‘To mention 
finally what I deem the highest merit and crowning honor of 
the local Historical Societies, they are shown by their re- 


-sults—to be nobly useful by the discovery and development of 


historical workers, local antiquaries and the persons in every 
part of the several States who have been best qualified for his- 
torical research and reviving the past from forgetfulness.” 
With our central organization having a moral obligation to fur- 
ther the interest of the local and county societies we are parti- 
cularly bound to do what we can to encourage and train the 
younger generation in the study of Canadian history. You will 
pardon a local reference to illustrate this point. The Lennox 
and Addington Historical Society was formed five years ago 
last month, and not a week passes without inquiries being made 
about our work. We have discovered many who are not only 
willing but very anxious to do work in collecting material in 
different parts of the county and in most cases the offer to do 
this work has been unsolicited. A week seldom passes that does 
not record a donation. We also claim the credit of having been 
useful in discovering at least two historical writers. The On- 
tario Historical Society, properly equipped, could aid very 
materially in the work of the County Societies. Perhaps, when 
that time arrives, we shall be in a position to investigate that 
question which every boy or girl in Ontario has, at some time, 
asked or should ask the parent, ‘““Why don’t they teach us Cana- 
dian History in our Schools? ” 

The last argument which I shall use to urge our members 
to make this an active and successful campaign is the desira- 
bility of having our Society recognized by similar institutions 
throughout the world. Under the heading, “Activities of His- 
torical Societies in 1908”, the American Historical Association 
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in their last published Annual Report, gives a fairly complete 
summary of the work done by the various Societies in that 


year. The Ontario Historical Society is not mentioned. The 
American Historical Association covers the entire American 


continent in its field of labor, and at the Annual Meeting held in 


Buffalo in December last, Canada was represented on the pro- 
gramme by no less than nine of her best men. The late Goldwin 
Smith was President in 1903-1904. This shows that we have 
the men if we can once get them to work for our Society. 

I shall not trouble you with many statistics, but would like 


to tell you a few facts gleaned from correspondence on the sub- 


ject. The State Historical Society of Iowa receives an annual 
appropriation of $16,000 from the State Government; Michi-: 
gan Pioneer and Historical Society, $4,000; Nebraska State 
Historical Society, $2,500; New Jersey Historical Society, $3,- 
500; Historical Society of New Mexico, $1,000; North Carolina 
Historical Society, $5,000; State Historical Society of North 
Dakota, $38,250; Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, $19,600; State Historical Society of South Dakota, 
$5,420; Texas State Historical Association, $3,300; State His- 
torical Association of Wisconsin, $29,800; Rhode Island His- 
torical Society, $1,500; Kentucky State Historical Society, 
$5,000. Some of the older institutions in the East receive no 
state aid because they have for years been receiving endow- 
ments and the income from these various funds is ample for the 
work. The homes of these Societies vary inform. A few have 
rooms in the State Houses, but most of them have buildings of 
theirown. In no case did my investigations find a Society 
absolutely homeless. There are several notable buildings to 
which we might refer. The Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
has a building which cost about $225,000, while the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin has one which cost $620,000. The 
building of the New York Historical Society cost $1,000,000, 
and of the Buffalo Historical Society about $225,000, while the 
building now being constructed for the Nebraska State Histori- 
Cal Society is to cost $600,000 when completed. While in Buf- 
South asked me where our Ontario Historical building was 
falo attending the meetings in December, a gentleman from the 
located. I replied that we hoped to build a new fire-proof build- 
ing in the city of Toronto within a year as a memorial to the 
heroes of the War of 1812. 
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We of course do not aim to build particularly for outsiders, 
but it is well to keep this point in mind. If a Society is suc- 
cessful everyone looks to it for help in obtaining historical in- 
formation and everyone receives the help desired. When out- 
siders ask for aid it encourages those who give it to make an 
extra effort to have it accurate and complete, and one feels a 
certain pride in having been consulted on the subject, and 
should the records of the institution consulted be incomplete, 
the secretary will not be satisfied until the gap is filled. Every 
society, investigated in collecting material for this paper, which 


_ showed a high degree of development, owned its own building. 


It is my opinion that this Society should inaugurate a 
movement at this meeting with the object in view of building 
an Historical building in the City of Toronto just as soon as it 
is possible to raise the funds required for the work. We should 
name a strong evenly balanced committee of about five mem-- 
bers representing all parts of the Province. Two from Toronto, 
one each from the North, East and West, together with the 
President and Secretary would be ample to do this work. That 
committee should be given full power to raise funds to provide 
for a building to cost approximately one hundred thousand dol- 
lars and for an endowment of one hundred thousand dollars, 
and to ask the City of Toronto to provide a free site. I believe 
the Provincial government of Ontario, providing certain con- 
cessions were made relative to a fair government representa- 
tion on our board of management, would grant the hundred 
thousand dollars if we show them that we intend to make a | 
careful effort to raise the endowment and do not intend to relax 
our efforts until we have the entire amount subscribed. ‘ 

In conclusion let me add that I think this Society could 
easily have a membership of two thousand of our citizens had 
we a well constructed fire-proof building in which to house our 
collections and to hold our meetings. And I believe that many 
other organizations with kindred aims would join their collec- 
tions with ours and be glad of a suitable: meeting hall — one 
associated with history. The Annual Meeting would be of much 
greater interest to many of our members if held in the City of 
Toronto every third year, and there is a strong probability that 
our membership in that city will increase very rapidly when 
the building is built. ; | 

We shall need the help and co-operation of our friends, and — 
we cordially invite all to assist us in this noble work. 

CLARANCE M. WARNER. 
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REVIEW OF BOTANY. 





ie historian who laboriously and critically sifts the dusty 
records of unimportant events while tracing the origin 
and development of ideas, principles, or customs, now grown to 
importance, is accepted by scientists as a brother in research. 
The botanist or zoologist who follows faint clues of relationship 
through rare or degenerate forms and broken geological 
records, to definite conclusions as to the early history of living 
_ groups, can strike hands with the classical scholar who with 
“persistence, ingenuity, and wide knowledge has deciphered the 
written records on tablets and seals of ancient Crete, thus aid- 
ing in presenting a picture of a civilization antedating Aeschy- 
lus and Euripides by more than a thousand years.” All such 
belong to the fraternity of those who are patiently learning the 
old story of our mother earth, and her living creatures. 
In botany as in other fields of mental activity there are 
— currents sweeping now in one direction, and now in another. 
| These cannot properly be called fashions, inasmuch as they 
| have some more or less adequate and reasonable cause, but it is 
| dificult to prophecy their next direction, or recognize the fac- 
| tors likely to decide it. 
Most of the world has been botanically explored in a casual 
_ way, but there yet remain portions of Africa, South America 
and the Arctic regions of America and Asia to call the taxono- 
| mist to possible discoveries of new species of the higher plants. 
Our own country is painfully—almost shamefully—lacking in 
‘Tecords of the more minute and difficult forms which must 
occur here. Our algae and fungi‘ represent a virgin field for 
Study. But the fever for collecting, identifying and labelling 
has burned itself out, or rather botany is now recognized as a 
Subject so broad that taxonomy has by no means the most im- 
Portant place. This is largely owing to our modern conception 
‘°C classification as expressing true relationship. This relation- 
“tp can only be discovered by the most painstaking study of 
the development and structure of every part. Hence morpho- 
logy and anatomy have since the perfection of the microscope’ 
ae of prime importance, and until very recently have ab- 
“ed the chief attention of the majority of the leaders of 
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research. These aspects of botany are still yielding most valu- 
able results, but have had as a rival in attractiveness the study 
known as ecology, in which we strive to trace not only a plant’s 
relations to its ancestors but also to its neighbors, and to the 
other factors of its environment. Here the problem becomes 
very complex, because of the influence of surrounding condi- 
tions on the life processes of the plastic, living creature. A 
knowledge of the activities of the living plant must be the 
guide for any advance among the effects of numerous modify- 
ing factors. Physiology is then the latest side of botanical 
study to be recognied as ranking with morphology, anatomy, 
and taxonomy, as supporting the symmetrical development of 
the science of vegetation. The methods of physiology are 
chemical and physical, and its progress has been delayed by a 
lack of knowledge of these sciences among research botanists. 
A glance through current botanical literature shows that more 
than twenty per cent. of published books and articles of the last 
year relate directly to plant physiology, showing the interest 
and importance now attaching to this side of biological study 
and instruction. More than fifteen per cent. of recent botanical 
publication, particularly of magazine articles, may well be 
classified as ecological in scope, about thirteen per cent. mor- 
phological, and nine per cent. taxonomic. Phylogeny, paleo- 
botany, phytogeography, plant pathology, plant breeding and 
cytology divide most of the other articles quite equally among 
them. ’ 
Among the books which stand out from the many because 
of some unusual merit, we must give a very high place to the 


- remarkable work of the late A. F. W. Schimper of the Univer- 


sity of Bonn, Plant Geography upon a Physiological Basis. This 
book of 840 pages, besides maps, is now more accessible to 
English readers in the excellent translation of Professor Fisher, 
published by the Clarendon Press. A new grade of biological 
publication dates from the appearance of this work with its 
scores of most excellent full page plates from photographs, 
paintings, and drawings, illustrating the ecology of all the chief 
groups of plants as affected by their environment. 

Schimper’s methods were as strict as those of the chemist 
or physiologist, and included comparative morphology with 
histology, physiology and geographical distribution. No other 
general work can be ranked with this in wideness of view, ade- 
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quacy and clearness of treatment, and charm of presentation of 
this aspect of botany to which all other lines of study are more 
or less subservient. In the field of pure Plant Physiology the 
work of Professor Jost of Strassburg must be given the place 
of honour, although many excellent text-books by English and 
American botanists are now available to assist the student in 
bringing this most recently developed side of botanical science 


_to the standard already established for Morphology and Taxo- 


nomy. Among the best of these are the works of Professor 
Reynolds Green of Cambridge University, Professor Ganong of 
Smith College, and Professor Duggar of Cornell. An excellent 
introduction to Plant Anatomy with constant reference of 
structure to function is the work of Professor W. C. Stevens of 
the University of Kansas. 


The hard-working instructor rejoices when there comes to 


him a satisfactory text-book, which he can with confidence 


place in the hands of his students, feeling safe as to both the 
facts and their presentation. There seems a general agreement 
among English, American and Canadian college instructors as 
to the content of a desirable course in Botany covering two ses- 
sions, and numerous books have been offered, all presenting in 
greater or less detail morphology, physiology, ecology, and the 
general principles of a natural classication. Three interesting 
examples will be noted: A University Text-book of Botany by 
Professor D. H. Campbell of Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, 1902; College Botany by Professor G .F. Atkinson of Cor- 
nell, 1905, and a Text-book of Botany by Professors Coulter, 
Barnes and Cowles, of the University of Chicago, 1910. Of 
these the greatest is undoubtedly the last. Professor Campbell 
has made the morphology of Mosses and Ferns his special 
study, and this is shown in the very full and careful treatment 
he gives to these groups. Professor Atkinson devotes much of 
his time to the life histories of Ferns and Fleshy Fungi, and in 
these his work shows the hand of the thorough student. His 
ecological studies of American plants are also well arranged on 
the principle so admirably demonstrated in Schimper’s master- 
Piece. No one writer can be expected, however, to successfully 
Tival the mature and carefully constructed work of three such 
Colleagues as Drs. Coulter, Barnes, and Cowles, each an almost 
unequalled specialist in respect to both the research and the 
Pedagogical sides of his subject. Morphological research by 
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graduate students of the Hull Biological Laboratories, under 
the direction of Dr. Coulter and Dr. Chamberlain, have cleared 
up in a remarkable degree the hazy region that long existed on 
the borderland between Pteridophytes and Gymnosperms. This 
new information, in connection with the remarkable results of 
recent studies in paleobotany, have been woven by Dr. Coulter 
into an unrivalled presentation of the relationship of seed re- 
producing to spore reproducing plants. All the verified results 
of physical and biological chemistry have been utilized by Dr. 
Barnes in his thorough but conservative and clearly reasoned 
discussion of the activities of life as manifested in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. In the solid volume in which Dr. H. C. Cowles 
presents the greatest American study of plants as related to 
environment, we have a departure from the methods so excel- 
lently used by Schimper and Warming. These study the factors 
of environment in their influences, then vegetation formations . 
as affected by these great factors. Dr. Cowles studies in detail 
the effects of each environmental factor on each organ of vege- 
tation and reproduction. This close, definite investigation 
brings sharply to the student not only the known facts but also 
the gaps in our knowledge, and must have a decidedly stimu- 
lating effect in encouraging research in problems lying close to 
the hand of every one capable of observation and experiment. 
- As a text-book these two volumes serve most admirably as a 
background for practical laboratory and field studies in mor- 
phology, anatomy, physiology and ecology. 

It is hoped that this brief review will suggest that a know- 
ledge of modern botany is no longer merely an accomplishment 
suitable for ladies and invalids, but makes a good claim for 
recognition even in a utilitarian-age. Concerned as it is with 
all the details of plant structure, activity, production, and re- 
production, it would be strange if the facts of Botany did not 
lend themselves to the solution of the problems of agriculture. 
This, the greatest and most fundamental of industries, is rap- 
idly becoming a science, and its pursuit a profession. Engi- 
neering rests upon mathematics, physics and chemistry, and in 
a similar way agriculture bases its claim for admission to the 
practical professions on its supporting sciences—botany, phy- 
sics and chemistry. 


W. T. MACCLEMENT. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
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CANADA AND THE EMPIRE. 


Mr. Borden comes back to Canada a stronger man than 


~when he left it. The tone of his public utterances in Great 


Britain was uniformly excellent, and it is good to note that this 
has been generously recognized in Canada by the chief Liberal 
organs. In spite of strong pressure he has refused to be rushed, 
and has steadily upheld the traditions of dignity and self- 
respect bequeathed to him by Sir John Macdonald and Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. It would be well if all his lieutenants, and in 
particular Mr. Foster, had imitated his dignity and his reti-. 
cence. We in Canada press our belief in colonial autonomy so 
far that we are inclined to resent any suggestion even from 
unofficial English travellers, while our responsible ministers 
go to England, and press the claims of inter-Imperial Prefer- 
ential Trade, without the least idea that in thus opposing the 
central plank in the policy of the British government they are 
in any way impugning the local autonomy of Great Britain. 

In the mother country Mr. Borden was received in a spirit 
different from that shown to any previous colonial Prime Min- 
ister. England has usually done her duty by the colonies, but 
she has rarely been enthusiastic about them. The theory, still 
largely held, to which Mr. J. S. Ewart has given definite liter- 
ary form in his “Kingdom Papers”, that ever since 1783 Great 
Britain has persistently “thrown us down”, dissolves into thin 
air when tried in the fire of history. But if British statesmen 
“kept the flag flying”, it was more often with a sigh than 
With any hope of profit. During the greater part of the reign 
of Queen Victoria almost the only people with a vision of Em- 
Pire were the Little Englanders, who really did thrill to the 
thought of a series of independent communities, which had 
lovingly abandoned their political allegiance, and set out on a 
New life, strong in the possession of British justice, British re- 
ligion, British ideals of liberty and order. But Imperial en- 
thusiasm touched the average Englishman hardly at all. The 
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Canadian or Australian who landed in England found in the 
press and even in political society much more interest in the 
latest West End Scandal than in the land to him so dear. The 
aid given by the colonies during the South African War did 
something to change this spirit, and now the German peril bids 
fair to prove the correctness of Kipling’s diagnosis, and to bind 
us together in “ties of common funk.” From the day that Mr. 
Borden landed in England this summer the voice of the Little 
Englander was hushed. Government and people ahke felt that 
here at last a new and somewhat unlooked for return was being 
made for all the trouble and expense of the long upbringing. 


The Little Englanders were wrong, nobly wrong. They 
thought too nobly of the soul, and of the power of sweet reason- 
ableness. For a war between England and Germany there is 
no reason save madness and folly. Of the authors of such a . 
war, should it come, the only thing to be said will be that God 
gave them up to strong delusions, that they should believe a lie. 
The Little Englanders were-wrong, ignobly wrong, for they did 
not realize the strong devotion of the daughter lands to the 
grey mother “beyond the seas.” There is a sense in which 
Imperialism is a council of despair, in which to admit the neces- 
sity of uniting the Empire is to give up our belief in human 
nature. Yet it is best to face the facts. The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury saw the proclamation of Nationalism as the great political 
panacea. With what passionate longings did not thousands 
look forward to the union of Italy and Germany. Yet while to 
attempt to interpret the past is a form of error only one degree 
less gratuitous than to foretell the future, if the history of the 
Nineteenth Century proves anything, it is the inadequacy of 
the nation as a permanent ideal. When we compare the hopes 
of Mazzini and of the German theorists of 1848 with the pre- 
sent situation, one knows not whether to laugh or weep. Ger- 
many is to-day the most immediate menace to the peace of the 
world, and Italy is engaged in a picarooning war as lawless as 
the exploits of Blackbeard. The hope of Mazzini was that in 
Nationalism a people would find space to develop all that was 
best in it. We now know that Nationalism results in wanton 
truculence. Surely Providence has something better in store 
for Canada than to become a nasty little quarrelsome nation. 
From this point of view, a closer union of the British Empire, 
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which at least makes it impossible for the component parts to 
fight each other, and which would probably be too strong to 
attack, is not a council of despair, but a very noble second-best. 
indeed the biggest practicable step towards “the parliament of 


. man, the federation of the world.” 


Our action on the naval question thus involves very great 
constitutional issues, for which it would be folly to pretend that 
Canada is ready. This Mr. Borden sees clearly, and neither in 
Great Britain nor in Canada has he made any secret of it. He 
is thinking ahead, and however greatly this may add to his 
immediate embarrassment, it is well for Canada that he js 
doing so. At present it looks as though his solution would take 
the form of an “emergency” contribution, and a campaign of 
education in world-politics. An “‘emergency” contribution has 
the disadvantage of implying that an emergency exists, and 
thus of increasing international irritation, which is just what 
should be avoided; perhaps a better name can be found. There 
is much to ke said for an agreement between Canada and Aus- 
tralia for a Pacific squadron, guaranteed to be strong enough 
by the time of the termination of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
to guarantee Imperial supremacy in the Pacific. Such a solu- 
tion would in a sense be a continuation of the Liberal policy, 
and might well win Liberal support, while it would avoid the 


‘objections urged by Conservatives to the Laurier Navy that it 


was a “tin-pot navy” with “a string to it,” and might prove as 
acceptable to both parties as it undoubtedly would to the Brit- 
ish Admiralty. In the meantime, the Canadian people would 
be receiving an education in world-politics which would fit 
them to decide between Imperialism and Nationalism better 
than they can at present. 


The Western farmer may at first sight look askance on 
such a policy, and murmur that he wants not dreadnoughts but 
box cars, and that his enemy is not across the seas, but at home 
in Toronto or Montreal. In reality, as is pointed out in an arti- 
cle in The Round Table for September, which should be read by 
everyone interested in the question, the West is much more 
Vitally interested in the navy than the East. The Eastern 
manufacturer relies chiefly on the home market, which would 
remain to him in the event of war; the West depends for its 
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prosperity on a continued inflow of men and money, and on the 
continuation and if possible the increase of its present markets. 
Any war in which Great Britain was engaged would reduce by. 
over one-half Western Canada’s supply of men, would dry up 
entirely the spring which in 1911 furnished about 77% of her 
capital, and while it would raise the price of wheat in her 
largest market would also send up freight and insurance rates 
to an extent limited only by a paramount navy. An attack on 
Great Britain would crumple up the prosperity of the West like 
a sheet of paper. 


To those who fear that Canada is being dragged into the 
vortex of militarism, the only answer is that we are already in 
it, “up to the neck’, as Sir Hibbert Tupper said. Already our 
flag floats on every sea; already our capitalist spreads his net 
in the sight of the foreign bird; we must be prepared to defend 
our commitments. Of course, in a sense it is true that every 
dollar spent on defence represents a dollar taken away from 
possible social reform. There is a very real sense in which 
Canada has more need—and the world has much more need— 
of scavengers than of soldiers. There will be no standing 
armies or navies in Utopia; but after all original sin is not. 
abolished by closing our eyes to it, and there is something 
singularly inept in closing one’s eye to the situation in world- 
politics as it exists to-day. is 


A memorial has-lately been circulated, and has been large- 
ly signed by influential men of all shades of opinion, urging Mr. 
Borden to take the naval question out of contentious politics, 
and, by consultation with the Leaders of the Opposition, to 
arrive at some form of agreement on the aid to be given to 
Great Britain. The object of the memorial is one with which 
we must all sympathize; to take this vital question of national 
defence and national honour out of the arena in which the 
fighting is not for national causes, but for the miserable per- 
sonal and party exigencies of the moment; to have it disputed 
in the high clear air; to arrive at a solution unclouded by any 
pandering to the low selfishness of the party hack; to come to 
a consensus of all the true men in the country, not to a division 
swayed by a hundred other questions, and formed in the light 
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of party distinctions which the growth of Canada has rendered 
almost unmeaning. 

It is however by no means certain that these gentlemen 
are going the right way about the settlement of the navy ques- 
tion, or the purification of Canadian politics. What the navy 
question above all things needs is discussion. Many men have 
changed their opinion in the last two years; many in the last 
‘six months. It is extremely important that Canadians should 
be brought to realize, and to realize acutely, that this is a big 
question, in which the national security and the national 
honour are involved. Now party government, with all its cor- 
ruption and exaggeration, and falsification, is the price which 
we pay for discussion, and for that freedom which discussion 
makes possible. An issue is much better off in the arena than 
in the churchyard. A party matter will be debated as some- 
thing real and earnest; a matter on which both parties are 
agreed will be academically debated; or else, which would be 
much worse, we would split along provincial lines, and have the 
rest of Canada pouring a dose down the throat of recalcitrant 
Quebec. The way to purify Canadian politics is not to take the 
big issues out of them, but to dignify them by giving the poli- 
ticians matters to discuss worthy of the earnest thought of the 
best men in the country. 


Another objection to the proposed plan is that it seems to 
involve a neat little, well phrased compromise between Mr. 
Borden and Sir Wilfrid, swallowed without further ado by the 
rest of us. This is not the way to increase or to purify the poli- 
tical thinking of Canada. The few leaders have far too much 
power as it is, the rank and file far too little. The best feature 
of the last election was that men cut loose from their party, 
refused to accept a compact made by two justly respected lead- 
ers, and voted as their consciences or their interests bade. The 
result was an election full of lies and corruption and misrepre- 
sentation, yet more elevating to the political life of Canada 
than if Mr. Borden had been called into council and an amicable 
arrangement come to. Get the navy question discussed with 
Sound and fury on every platform in the country; say to every 
lawyer, doctor, farmer and artisan: How long halt ye between 
two opinions?—the result will in the long run be more invig- 
orating, will give more dignity to our politics, will be fuller of 
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political education than if we tamely accept a compromise, and 
discussion dwindles down into a squabble between the rest of 
Canada and Mr. Bourassa. 


THE SASKATCHEWAN ELECTIONS. 


The Saskatchewan elections, the result of which is practically 
- towipe out the Conservative Opposition as a fighting force, seem 
to have been won for the Liberals by Reciprocity. Each side 
apparently went in for a carnival of corruption; the interven- 
tion of at least one member of the federal cabinet seems to 
have been as open as it was unsuccessful. That the political 
morality of many western politicians is low seems cer- 
tain; that the political morality of the western voter is not so - 
low seems to be equally proved by the sweeping majority, won 
on a general issue. It is time for the Canadian people to face 
frankly this question of political corruption. To Alexander - 
_ Hamilton a certain amount of the oil of corruption was needful 

to make the machine of free institutions run smoothly. ‘To 
John Bright there was no political greatness for a nation unless 
it was based on morality. There is at present an absence of 
political thinking in Canada, compared to either the United 
States or Great Britain. Let some of our newspapers and other 
leaders of public opinion come out and say whether they agree 
with Hamilton or Bright. The stiffening up of our election 
laws, and the appointment of a Public Prosecutor, with an 
established reputation, and wide powers of OES UGC and 
of origination, is loudly called for. 


The effect of the election on the fortunes and faith of the 
Liberal party cannot be prophesied till after the federal elec- 
tions in the United States, and the provincial elections in 
Alberta; should both go in favour of Freer Trade and 
against Protection, there will be some swift thinking in both 
Canadian political camps. We may have the Liberals shedding 
a few of their sleek manufacturers, and pushing the policy of 
freer trade with the United States, combined, if they are wise, 
with an increase of the British preference to at least fifty per 
cent. Or it may be that the Conservatives will be the first to: 
“find salvation,” and that to a present as to a former Conserva- 
tive leader, the telegram may come, “It’s ad d sharp curve ;. 
but I’ll take it.” 
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MARRIAGE AND THE NE TEMERE DECREE. 


The Supreme Court and the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council have decided that the Ne Temere decree has no 
legal force in Canada, and is merely a rule laid down for its 
own members by the head of the Roman Catholic Church. No 

‘ other decision was indeed conceivable. That in the Twentieth 
Century the Pope should be considered as a possible law-giver 
in a modern state is an anachronism and an absurdity. The 
Pope has as much right to lay down any law entailing civil con- 
sequences in Canada as the Czar has to make laws for the 
Ruthenians in the Northwest. 


But there is another side to the matter on which less has 
been said. The believer in the Ne Temere decree at least looks 
on marriage as a high and holy sacrament, not lightly to be 
entered into, and entailing profound and far-reaching conse- 
quences. By a good many Protestant clergymen, especially in : 
our border towns, it seems to be regarded chiefly as a cheap and 
easy way of making pin-money. Provided the legal formalities 
have been complied with, a certain type of clergyman will 
marry a white woman to a Chinaman on two minutes’ notice, 
though both parties were previously unknown to him, and will 
boast in open court that the Chinaman gave him not two dollars 
but ten. The excuse made by these ministers of a once sacred 
gospel is that in these matters they act as servants of the state, 
and that the legal formalities have been complied with. We 
boast in Canada of the freedom of our Churches, but such a 
doctrine reduces the Church to a dependence on the state which 
would have revolted the most thorough-going Erastian Bishop 
of the Eighteenth Century. A clergyman who pronounces man 
and woman to be married not in the sight of the law but in the 
| sight of God should surely know something more of the parties 
than that they possess two dollars and a license. In this matter 
the honours are all with the believer in the Ne Temere. One 
thing is certain; if this doctrine of the Church as the hand- 
maid—one is tempted to use a harsher word—of the State is to 
continue, our laws of divorce must be changed. If marriage is 
a mere civil contract, which a minister is bound to celebrate be- 
tween any two people of opposite sexes and lawful ages, who 
have begged, borrowed or stolen the necessary fee, and sworn 
to the necessary declaration, then it is absurd to make such a 
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contract dissolvable only by Act of Parliament. If marriage is 
a high and holy sacrament, then our present law of divorce is 
right and wise; if marriage is to be entered into with as little 
reflection on the part of the participants or of the officiating 
minister as the purchase of a drink or an excursion ticket on a 
hot afternoon, then we had better begin to approximate our 
divorce laws to those of the state of Nevada. If, on 
the other hand, Canadians are convinced that the results in the , 
United States are a sufficient argument against easy divorce, 
let us frame our marriage laws with more regard to the solem- 
nity of the contract. 


It is utterly illogical to argue, as many are doing, that be- 
cause the Privy Council declares the validity of a marriage to 
be a matter for provincial law to decide, therefore we must 
have the B.N.A. Act amended, and a federal marriage law 
passed. -What is logical and reasonable is that the Province of 
Quebec shall without undue delay so amend her marriage law 
as to make it free from ambiguity. If she refuses to do so, or 
if this unambiguous law, when passed, inflicts glaring religious 


_ disabilities, then there will be a case for an amendment to the 


B.N.A. Act; at present there is none. 


THE SITUATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British government seems to be growing steadily 
weaker. In Great Britain bye-elections tend to go against the 
government, but the tendency is now accentuated beyond the 
ordinary. This is certainly not due to any strength in their 
official opponents. Intellectually the Unionist party is at a 
low ebb; its one man of first rate ability and character is 
Lord Milner, and his is the brain of a great German adminis- 
trator, not of a statesman, able and willing to lead a demo- 
cracy. Strategically the two chief performances in recent 
years of the party which poses as the defender of the constitu- 


tion have been to incite the House of Lords to throw out a bud- 


get, and to incite the north of Ireland to rebel, not against 
actual wrong but against the fear of wrong. The chief con- 


‘structive plank in their policy is Tariff Reform, of which the 


Imperial side is being steadily side-tracked, and that of pro- 


tection, naked and unashamed, more and more put forward. 


Their foreign policy would apparently consist in an open 
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defiance of Germany, and however admirable a strong foreign 
policy may be in the hands of a Chatham or a Disraeli, a strong 
foreign policy in the hands of second-raters cannot be contem- 
plated without alarm. From this point of view it is surprising 
that the Liberals do not more accentuate the point made so 
strongly by Lord Cromer, that Free Trade is one of the bul- 
warks of the world’s peace. The triumph of Tariff Reform at 
home would almost certainly be followed by preferential trade 
with the Crown Colonies and with India, i.e. by the setting up 
of bars in India and in Hast and West Africa against the com- 
merce of the world. As the next great European war, if it ever 
comes, will probably be for the possession of markets, it needs 
no especial clearness of sight to see the menace to the world’s 
peace in the triumph of protection in Great Britain. To do 
them justice, some of the tariff reformers see this. Mr. Ellis 
Barker and others of his. Jewish compatriots, with their 
penchant for organization for its own sake, make little secret 
of their desire for a German war in order to consolidate the 
Empire. The spurious grandeur of this is probably better 
fitted to appeal to the imagination of the Oriental than to the 
more sober Englishman. 


Meanwhile the increasing weakness of the government re- 
mains to be explained. The Home Rule Bill has weakened it. 
The introduction of the present Bill may have conciliated the 
Irish members, whose support was in any case certain, but it 
has offended many Liberals who for almost twenty years had 
hardly looked on Home Rule as a reality. The spectacle of 
Ulster on the verge of revolt has undoubtedly made many feel 
that that cannot be right for the Irish community which is so 

. sincerely opposed by its most prosperous section. A practical 
argument against the measure is that it is opposed by a small 
majority of the members returned by the dominant partner, 
England. At present it looks as if the loss of a series of bye- 
elections would make it impossible for the government to carry 
Home Rule without another general election, of which the issue 

is very doubtful. Were this election to go against the Liberals, 
all would then depend upon the strength of the Home Rule 

Spirit throughout Ireland. Many deem it weaker than has been 

Supposed, though if Irish nature has any pugnacity left in it, 

the anti-Catholic riots in the north must wake equally strong 
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feelings in the south. In the event of an Unionist success, much 
might depend on the attitude of the ablest man of affairs in 
Ireland, Sir Horace Plunkett. Sir Horace is an Unionist, and 
there is a pretty widespread suspicion throughout Great Brit- 
ain that he and his fellow-workers of the Irish Department 
of Agriculture were remedying all Irish grievances other 
than sentimental so fast, and were improving Irish farming 
conditions so greatly that the Home Rule leaders insisted on 
his removal from office for fear increased prosperity should 
dampen their powder. If the triumphant Unionists were to 
give such a man a free hand, we might see the Irish question 
settled without Home Rule. The cutting down of needless 
expense at the Castle, fuller opening of the highest positions to 
Irishmen, and an active and intelligent campaign of agricul- 
tural reform might still do.wonders. 


The Insurance Act is unpopular. It is opposed by the Medi- 
cal Profession, not so much on financial grounds, as because it 
would turn all their practice among the poor into “lodge prac- 
tice,’”” and put them at the mercy of their clients. It is opposed 
by the masters, who would prefer to see the money raised by 
taxation of the idle rich, and by the men, who feel the expendi- 
ture, and have notyetbegun to receive the benefits. It is opposed 
by the mistresses, who object to being put in the position of 
tax-collectors. It is opposed by what remains of the sturdy old 
English dislike of government interference, all that is left of 
once triumphant laissez faire. 


The most ominous feature in the situation is the breach be- 
* tween Liberalism and Labour. Liberalism has done much for 
Labour since 1906, going to the verge of alienating the more 
cautious members of the party. The split marks the triumph 
of the more revolutionary elements in the Labour ranks, and 
the break-up of an alliance which had been potent for good. 
There can however be little hope in the split to any Unionist 
who looks beyond the present, for it means that Labour is de- 
finitely refusing compromise, and leaning more and more 
toward the anti-capitalist theories of Syndicalism. There is, 
of course, no reason why Unionism should not sympathize with 
the claims of the artisan; up to 1906 Unionism had a much 
better record in labour legislation than had Liberalism, 
shackled by the traditions of laissez faire. But however sym- 
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pathetic may be the Unionist attitude to tho srt laens It ean 
hardly show any to Syndicalism without shedding {Ws fast claim 
to be regarded as the party of constitutionalisin and of slow 
and ordered progress. Mr. F. f. Smith is, of courte, political 
bravo, and after his Blenheim speech Mr. Bonar [i in prob- 
ably capable of anything; but the average Unionlat lt & good 
deal of principle left, and will hardly join with rovolutonary 
theorists even for the pleasure of dishing the whivs fe as 
hardly possible that even the exigencies of party warfare CAB 
ever bring Mr. Austin Chamberlain or Mr. Waltor Rong to Jorn 
with Keir Hardie and Tom Mann in singing rrntarnationale 
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the Panama Canal Bill is unpleasant, bu +p 
as most of their own reputable newspapers and publicists 
maintain. The Century Magazine heads an article, “Esa 
nation be a gentleman’? and such sincere Amorlean PAINS 
as Senator Root have told the jingo Senate of the [rouble Whe 
they are laying up for themselves, if Great Britain dewsrcs 
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absolute equality with one another as to the construction of 
“any practicable communications, whether by canal or railway, 
across the isthmus which connects North and South America.” 

By 1900 the growth of the power of the U.S.A. and the 
paramountcy of her interests in Central America had made this 
treaty impossible, and after a series of negotiations, character- 
ized by much good will on both sides, the Hay-Pauncefote 


treaty was drawn up, by which Great Britain withdrew her. 


objection to American construction and administration, and 
obtained in return an assurance of equal rights with the United 
States in the use of any canal that might be constructed. 

As yet, however, it is doubtful whether the Bill as passed 
does actually violate the treaty. The provision to which most 
objection has been taken in ,Great Britain.is one exempting 
American ships from the payment of canal dues; but this ap- 
plies only to ships engaged in the coastwise trade, of which 
American shipping has at present a monopoly; so that it may 
be claimed that to exempt from tolls shipping with which as it 
is British ships cannot compete, is not a violation of the treaty. 
There is more than one weakness in this argument; still if is 
an argument; and the real question involving the honour of the 
United States will come up if and when Great Britain makes 
her ‘protest. If the U.S.A. accepts arbitration, then the Pa- 


‘nama Canal Act is a very venial sin against international com- 


ity; should she refuse, she becomes a pirate, hostis humani 


generis. 


In connexion with the claim foreshadowed as likely to be 


put forward that the Canal Zone has now become part of the 


domestic territory of the U.S.A. and that to arbitrate on the 
use to which any such territory may be put would be to resign 
an essential attribute of sovereignty, it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss the nature of the sovereignty over the Canal Zone ceded by 
Panama. It is sufficient to quote Article IV of the treaty, which 
reads that “It is agreed that no change of territorial sovereign- 
ty or of the international relations of the country or countries 
traversed by the before-mentioned canal shall effect the general 
principle of neutralization or the obligation of the High Con- 
tracting Parties under the present Treaty.” What makes this 
the more irrefutable is that Article IV was inserted toward the 
close of the negotiations at the special request of the British 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Lansdowne, for the reason that “the 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 237 
draft contains no stipulation against the acquisition of sov- 
ereignty [by either the U.S.A. or Great Britain] over the 
isthmus or over the strip of territory through which the canal 
is intended to pass.” 


But so far the Senate and poor wriggling President Taft 
have done nothing but put upon the words of a treaty a con- 
struction suitable for the year of a presidential election; the 
real choice between honour and dishonour will come when the 
United States accepts or refuses arbitration. To refuse will be 


to continue the traditions of Mr .Roosevelt, who in stealing the 


canal zone from Colombia did what his cowboy training should 
have taught him to consider the unpardonable sin, and put his 
brand on another man’s cattle. To accept will be to give an 
impetus to international fair play and justice which would go 
far to atone for the profitable dishonour of November, 1903. 


W. ie GRANT. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


“We stand at Armageddon, and we battle for the Lord,” 
.shouted, or to be exact, squeaked, the Progressive party’s can- 
didate for president in his first speech before the Chicago 
convention. The onlooker might well doubt even the first half 
of the Colonel’s peroration. Throughout the United States 


there is intense interest in the campaign, and a bitter desper- - 


ateness in the fighting which has been absent of recent years, 
but the roar of the loom and the hum of the binder have thus 
far drowned the din of the political conflict. It is strange that, 
in spite of the radicalism of the social reform programmes put 
forward and the probability of the sacred tariff being revised 
next year by its enemies instead of by its friends, the course 
of business has been much less interrupted than is usual in 
presidential years. Doubtless the splendid harvest, made more 
splendid by the background which the Canadian and the Eng- 
lish farmer afford this unfortunate year, has given solid assur- 
ance of prosperity. And it may be that the people are coming 
to discount the shouts of the extremists of both wings: Big 
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Business has cried ‘Wolf!’ pretty often since Bryan’s pioneer 
days, and the muck-raker on his side finds men tiring of mere 
fault-finding. ee opinion is FL tel Eee con- 
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“The Progressive party i is the outcome of a decade’s unrest, 
of a gradual awakening to the fact that unchecked business 
business interests had secured a dangerous grip on the nation’s 
wealth and the nation’s policies, that indiscriminate immigra- 


tion had filled eastern cities with alien ignorance and lawless- 


ness, that the old safety valve of free western land was gone, 


. and that the rigid constitution had failed to respond to chang- 


ing needs. Not an inevitable outcome: it seemed likely at first 
that the reform movement would be carried on within the 
ranks of the two old parties. It has so been carried on within 


the ranks of the Democratic party, and the newer element,’ 


under the leadership of curious yoke-fellows, Wilson and 
Bryan, has won a victory, though a far from final one. It was 
for years carried on within the ranks of the Republican party, 
and would still be a battle between two wings of the same 
party, | but: for r the: disappointed personal ambitions of Theddore 
Roosevelt. Whether the United States can afford the perma- 
nent luxury of three major parties or not, the formation of the 
new organization promises to do good for the moment. ‘The 
likelihood of its forming prevented the nomination of Champ 


Clark; its vigorous campaigning: is making it necessary for the 


Democrats t ‘to. put Aogether 2.1 a more. positive Platform 4 than. the 


of RA betterment HEY more effective ‘governmental HEERIAE 

tration which have already been ‘sanctioned by the thinking and 
the experience ‘of other less conservative “lands. Its leaders 
contain a surprising number of men and women active in all 
recent social and political reform movements; the support of 
Jane Addams, the world’s foremost woman, a woman who can 
even redeem the country that bred her from the reproach that 
it also produced the jingo, word-breaking Senate, alone is 
worth a hundred thousand votes. And as for Mr. Roosevelt, 
men will differ as to whether he is a heaven-born champion of 
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the square deal, ‘or a strenuous seeker of personal power, but 
none will deny that he is a peerless fighter and the prince of 
advertisers; and the platform needs both. ~ Many men promi- 
nent i in in the _new ‘movement. have 1 mikey 0 faith in 1 the sincerity of 
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phrasing Wesley, “Why Bond the devil have all the ‘good poli- 
ticians?” Whether they will use Roosevelt or Roosevelt use 
them remains to be seen. 


The Democrats, on the other hand, have a progressive 
leader who is widely trusted _and_a “progressive” platform 
vague and indefinite on every contentious_topic except the 


tariff. It is true, however, that while the tariff is not the chief 
cause of the évils suffered, it is the ¢ chief cause ‘with w which the 


national government can cope; the Progressive party’s pro- 
SES a a a 
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gramme secures cures definiteness _ and color only by including 
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measures W aes for ate a year at least must remain | subj eat 
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programme oe ical tariff - revision would not bring the mil- 
lenium, but it would be a great advance for a single adminis- 
tration. And its trust programme, its policy of ensuring com- 
petition by publicity and by breaking up the tariff and railway 


and other special privileges ¢ on which much of monopoly power 
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has as résted, while not me meeting t the. favor. of ‘those who have over- 
hastily y conclided that c ‘competition | is “played out, is well y worth 
a a trial,” “"Weantime, “both Governor Wilson and the ‘party at 
Targe are following a cautious path, trying to avoid any of 
those fateful breaks for which the Democrats in the past have 


been notorious, and to profit by the division of their old foes. 


Only a See ee oteen war could put I President Taft 
can count on ae Fort of the lords # privilege, of the capi- 
talists who fail to see that only reform can save capitalism, and 
of the strong party men who can be wheeled into line by beat- 
ing on the grand old party drum. It is hampered by its proved 
Subservience to the Morgans and Archbolds and Guggenheims, 
and by being led by a man honest, doubtless, but with no 
Shadow either of Roosevelt’s fire or of Wilson’s charm. 


The Socialist party presents the most interesting situation. 
There is no question among qualified observers that but for the 
*ormation of the Progressive party the Socialist vote would 
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have risen to at least two millions. The new party will draw 
away the hundreds of thousands of middle-class recruits who 
- Were pouring into the socialist ranks, hopeless of radical re- 
form by the old parties, and reassured by the growing modera- 
tion and opportunism of socialist policy. Freed from these 
diluting elements, the Socialist party is already regaining its 
old revolutionary character. The minority in the party who 
insisted that competition with the bourgeois parties in further- 
ing social reforms would only result in strengthening capital- 
ism by removing the worst excrescences and in the long run 
make socialism impossible, are being justified by events. The 
. ardor of the office-hunting members of the party will be 
dampened, and the syndicalist doctrines of Haywood and 
Ettore will gain strength at the expense of the Milwaukee 
practical reformers. 


O. D. SKELTON. 
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QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


The Fifty-ninth Session will oen on September 25th, 1912. 




























The University Examinations in Medicine begin April 4th, 1912. 


The course extends over five sessions and leads to the Degrees of M.B. for four years’ 
work, and M.D., C.M. for five years’ work. The Degrees of B.A. and M.B. can be ob- 
tained in six years. 


Practical and Clinical instruction is given in the Kingston General Hospital, L’ Hotel 
Dieu, and Rockwood Asylum for the Insane. 


Exceptional advantages are afforded for the study of Practical Anatomy in new class 
rooms specially adapted for the purpose. 


The laboratories are well equipped for instruction in Physiology, Pharmacology, His- 
tology, Pathology and Bacteriology. The Professors in these departments devote their 
whole time to the work. 


The Calendar can be had on application. 


DR. J. C. CONNELL, Dean. DR. A. R. B. WILLIAMSON, Secretary. 
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THERE are few national institutions of more value and interest, to the country than the 
Royal Military College of Canada. Notwithstanding this, its object and the work it is 
accomplishing are not sufficiently understood by the general public. 


The College is a Government institution designed primarily for the purpose of giving 
instruction in all branches of military science to cadets and officers of the Canadian Militia. 
In fact, it corresponds to Woolwich and Sandhurst. 


The Commandant and military instructors are all officers on the active list of the Im- 
perial army, lent for the purpose, and there is in addition a complete staff of professors 
for the civil subjects which form such an important part of the College course. Medical 
attendance is also provided. 


Whilst the College is organized on a strictly military basis, the cadets receive a prac- 
tical and scientific training in subjects essential to a sound modern education. 


The course includes a thorough grounding in Mathematics, Civil Engineering, Sur- 
veying, Physics, Chemistry, French and English. 


The strict discipline maintained at the College is one of the most valuable features 
of the course, and, in addition, the constant practice of gymnastics, drills and outdoor ex- 
ercises of all kinds ensures health and excellent physical condition. 


Commissions in all branches of the Imperial service and Canadian Permanent Force 
are offered annually. 


The diploma of graduation is considered by the authorities conducting the examination 
for Dominion Land Surveyor to be equivalent to a university degree, and by the Regula- 
tions of the Law Society of Ontario it obtains the same exemptions as a B.A. degree. 


The length of the course is three years, in threeterms of 914 months each. 


The total cost of the course, including board, uniform, instructional material, and all 
extras, is about $800. 


The annual competitive examination for admission to the College takes place in May 
of each year, at the headquarters of the several military districts. 


For full particulars regarding this examination and for any other information, appli- 
cation should be made to the Secretary of the Militia Council, Ottawa, Ont.; or to the 


Cae Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont. 
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INCORPORATED hike ROYAL CHARTER 
BY WEY tC IN 1841 
OS 

THE ARTS COURSE leads to the degrees of B.A. and M.A., D.Sc., 

THE EDUCATIONAL COURSES, under agreement with the On- 
tario Education Department, are accepted as the professional courses for 
(a) First Class Public School Certificate; (b) High School Assistant’s 
Interim Certificate, and (c) Specialists’ Interim Certificate. 

\ 


THE MEDICAL COURSE leads to the degrees of M.B., M.D. and 
Give ssc 


THE SCIENCE COURSE leads to the degree of B.Sc., and M.Sc., 
D.Se. 


THE ARTS COURSE may be taken without attendance, but for de- 
gree one year’s attendance is, required 


Calendars may be had from the Registrar, GEORGE Y. CHOWN, B.A 
Kingston, Ont 
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Founded in 1893. Re-organized 1902 


THE QUARTERLY was established in 1893 as a general literary 
organ for Queen’s University and its constituency. It will represent 
impartially the main departments of human activity and research, 
and its pages will always be open to Canadians who have anything 
significant to say on questions of either permanent or passing 
interest. Its literary management will be in the hands of a general 
committee, assisted by an editorial staff of eight chosen periodically 
from the said committee. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 


Chairman: Principal Gordon. 
January Issue April Issue July Issue October Issue 
Dean Cappon Vice-Principal Watson Dean Dupuis Director Goodwin 
Prof. Jordan Prof, Anderson Prof. Skelton Prof. Grant 
Associate Editor: Prof. Macdonald. 


Address all communications to Queen’s Quarterly, Kingston, Ont. 
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OFFICIAL CALENDAR 


Cine Pane 
OF THE ONTARIO 


Department of Education 
FOR THE YEAR 1913 


Annual Reports of Separate Schools due. 


Annual Reports from High School Boards 
and from Continuation Schools to Depart- 
ment due. 

First meeting of Public School Boards in 
cities, towns and incorporated villages. 
28. Appointment of High School Trustees by 
County Ccuncils. 


31. Rural Boards of Trustees may appoint 
Officer if Township Council neglects to. 


— 
on 


JANUARY— 

1. New Year’s Day (Wednesday). 
By-laws for establishing the withdrawal of AES 
union of muncipalities for High School 1. Inspectors’ Annual Reports to Depart- 
purposes to take effect. ment due. 


First meeting of Rural School Trustees. 
Polling day for trustees in Public and 


Separate Schools. 


High, Continuation, Public and Separate 


5. First Meeting of High School Boards and 
Union Boards of Education. 


15. Public Library Board to submit estimate 
to Municipal Council of several sums re- 


Schools open. quired. 
4. Truant Officers’ Reports to Department, MARCH— 
due. ; ; School- Boards in unorganized Townships 
7. Principals of High and Continuation to appoint Assessors. 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes to for- Separate School supporters to notify Mun- 
ward supplementary report re changes in icipal Clerks. 
staff, etc. 13. Normal School Final Examinati 
Clerks of Municipalities to be notified by Grade A Students begins ination for 
Separate School supporters of their with- Ee B: = ‘ ‘ 
aaa 20. Normal School close before Easter Holi. 
Provincial Normal Schools open. fen, Geet : Bee: : 
3 ; = oe ontinua 
9, ie ee of Municipal Boards of rag A es ES ion, Public and Separate 
ation 
ia 21. Good Friday. 
13. Appointment of High School Trustees by 4 ~ 
Municipal Councils “other than County. 24, Easter Monday. 
Annual Meeting of Rural Municipal Pub- 25. Annual Meeting of the Ontario Educa- 
lic Library Associations. tional Asscciation at Toronto. (During 
14. Annual Reports of Boards in cities and Easter Vacation). 
towns to Department due. 31. Night Public Schools close (Session 1912- 
Secretaries of Rural School Boards to 1993.) 
notify Inspector and Municipal Clerk of High and Continuation Schools, third 
names and post office addresses of Trus- term, and Public and Separate Schools 
tees and Teachers. open after Easter Holidays. 
15. Trustees’ Annual Reports to Inspectors Examination Papers of the Education De- 


due. 
Annual Reports of Kindergarten attend- 
ance to Department due. 





partment of Ontario can be ordered from The 
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THE TEACHING AND INFLUENCE OF EZEKIEL. 





M“ share in the matter of Ezekiel at the present times is 
limited to some notice of the teaching of the prophet 
and of his influence upon the later history and career of Israel. 
Hizekiel belongs distinctly and consciously to the goodly fel- 
lowship of the prophets, the long succession of men, named 
and nameless, who discovered for themselves and for us a true 
religion, a sound morality and a God beside whom there is no 
other. As such he penetrates into the domain of spiritual 
things, and comes back to teach mankind what he has seen. 
Whereupon his fellowmen in the years that follow take heed to 
his teaching and are moved and moulded by that which he has 
shown to them. 

Like nearly every other writer who has made any consid- 
erable contribution to Old Testament literature, Ezekiel wrote 
and taught much about his God, the supernatural divine being’ 
who controls the destinies of men and nations. The prophet’s 
own experience of life and his observation of human events 
lead him to hcld a remarkably distinct belief in the activities 
of this God. In imagination he sees his God coming from the 
north in a fantastic chariot, and throughout the book he repre- 
sents his own utterance as put into his mouth by his God, “‘The 
word of the God comes unto him,” “The hand of the God is 
upon him.” The mysterious chariot of his God passes before 
his sight with its noise, its color and its brightness. The God 
lifts him up and transports him from one place to another, bids 
him perform strange, symbolic acts, and in a word dominates 
the entire course of the prophet’s life and activity. 

Ezekiel imports more anthropomorphism into his concep- 
tion of God than do some of the other prophets before and 
after him. The imagery of his opening visions, the great num- 
ber and the length of the speeches which he represents his God 
as making, the touches of conversational familiarity, as in the 
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incident of the women who are seen weeping for Tammuz, the 
all allusions to bodily organs and to human passions, the re- 
presentation of God as a lover and husband, all these combine 
to raise in the mind the picture of a God not altogether eman- 
cipated from the human form in which our earliest thoughts 
of the divine are moulded. 

The God of Ezekiel is still essentially a national deity. He 
is not indeed restricted in the old territorial sense, the very 
course of events having liberated him from Sinai and Zion and 
having removed his abode to some dim region in the north 
among the Hills of God, which the prophet seems to identify 
with the Garden of Eden. At the same time, Ezekiel’s God is 
chiefly, almost entirely, interested in the affairs of Israel, their 
sin, their punishment, their redemption, their worship, their 
Temple. God indeed exercises power and sway over other 
peoples but when these are named and their affairs canvassed, 
it is in relation to Israel and to Israel’s God that they are 
viewed. “I am against thee Pharaoh King of Egypt, and all 
the inhabitants of Egypt shall know that I am the Lord because 
they have been a staff of reed to the House of Israel.” 

Ezekiel’s God is extremely jealous of the recognition which 
is his due from men and nations. Throughout the book there 
echoes like a burden or refrain the demand that men shall 
know that he is God. The denunciation of evil, the threaten- 
ing of doom, the promise of restoration, are uttered in order 
that those concerned,whether individuals or communities, “may 
know that I am the Lord.” This mode of speech is Ezekiel’s 
dramatic way of insisting that everything in life, joy or woe, 
sin or forgiveness, must be estimated from a religious stand- 
point. Men reckoned without God, but Ezekiel brings their 
God among them and bids them understand their experience 
in the light of faith. 

With all a prophet’s intensity Ezekiel gives to his God an 
extreme intolerance of sin. A great part of the book is taken. 
up with vituperation against the sins which are so forbidding 
in his sight. He will pour out his fury upon the sinners and 
accomplish his anger upon them; he will recompense them for 
all their abominations. They have not executed my judgments, 
but have despised my statutes, have polluted my sabbaths and 
their eyes were after the idols of their fathers. The quality of 
holiness in God is developed by Ezekiel throughout the book 
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with the effect of emphasizing the essential distinction between 
a righteous God and sinful humanity. The prophet insists 
upon a cleavage between sacred and profane, he looks for a 
time when his people shall discern between clean and unclean 
and when they shall be taught the difference between the holy 
and profane. Around the conception of his God Ezekiel 
weaves all the feelings, the qualities, the imaginations which 
can be comprehended within the subtle terms sacred, holy, di- 
vine. And here perhaps is one of the regions in which Ezekiel 
has been preeminently a teacher of his own and later time. His 
insistence upon the holiness or sanctity of God, or in other 
words, his recognition of the aspects of life higher and more 
heroic than the daily round, the common task, has entered 
largely into the world’s thought. The emotions aroused by 
cathedrals, sacraments and sunsets; by the contemplation of 
greatness, the severity with which temptations are overcome, 
the affection that links souls in friendship or in family love, 
all these elusive and tenuous ingredients of the soul belong to 
the region in which Ezekiel finds his God jealous for his holy 
name. And if after his day there came a breaking down of the 
boundary between sacred and profane it is with no diminution 
of the sanctity of all that Ezekiel in his own way enhances, but 
rather by the operation of the Christian discovery that what 
God has cleansed man is not to call common or unclean; and 
that all service ranks the same with God, his presence fills our 
earth, each only as God wills can work. 

Within the framework of Ezekiel’s teaching concerning 
the holiness of God, there is also exhibited his own attitude 
toward sin; an attitude essentially the same as that of the deity 
he speaks for. He views sin as the breaking of a sworn cove- 
nant as a thwarting of a great and tender purpose, treachery 
as foul as that of a faithless spouse. No language, no imagery 
is too strong to depict the full horror of the depth into which 
sin has conducted its victims, the charnel house of bones so dry 
that hope seems all lost. Ezekiel is almost modern in the way 
he links sin with disaster, ruin and disintegration following 
hard upon the heels of evil. For more than twenty chapters 
of weird and striking imagery he follows up this theme. The 
experience of his own people, the history and disasters of 
neighboring nations, his deep instinct of righteousness, all 
combine to bring together in his thought cause and effect; first 
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the evil, then the calamity. “Jerusalem has changed my judg- 
ments into wickedness more than the nations, and my statutes 
more than the countries round about her. Therefore I am 
against thee, neither shall my eye spare nor will I have any 
pity.” He does not work out this view of evil with the same 
inwardness and delicacy with which it is so commonly treated 
now, but the main facts are there and if the disasters which 
are threatened are for the most part external, it is because of 
an inward falling away that such calamities has become pos- 
sible. 


Ezekiel’s attitude to sin is that of one who insists upon the 
doctrine of individual responsibility as opposed to the older 
view of Israel being chastised for the sins of its fathers. In 
this view he corresponds in one passage almost verbally with 
Jeremiah. “In those days,” writes Jeremiah, ‘‘they shall say 
no more. The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the child- 
ren’s teeth have been set on edge, but every one shall die for 
his own iniquity.”’ Ezekiel has it that “As I live saith the Lord 
God, ye shall not have occasion any more to use this proverb 
in Israel, all souls are mine, as the soul of the Father so also 
the soul of the son is mine. The soul that sinneth it shall die.” 
The mind of the prophet is being cleared of the conception of 


human life as merely that of nations and tribes and is on the 


way to the richer thought of a man’s life as his own. The re- 
sponsibility for one’s own sins and the opportunity for indi- 
vidual experience and progress is one of the contributions 
made by Christianity to the world’s life and to a certain extent 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel are forerunners in this great enlighten- 
ment. Ezekiel goes into the subject minutely in his chapter, 
tracing a family through three generations and showing how 
each individual bears the punishment or reaps the reward due 
to his own course of life. The sin of a father does not neces- 
sarily damn the child nor do the virtues of the father save the 
son from the results of his own wrong-doing. Ezekiel doubt- 
less is aware either consciously or implicitly that this was only 
one aspect of the matter with which he was dealing, and else- 
where in his book he seems clear enough concerning the great 


} 


fact of the solidarity of the race from age to age, but he evi- © 


dently finds it necessary to place this newer aspect of responsi- 
bility in the boldest form. 
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Corresponding to and in a sense arising out of Ezekiel’s» 
hostility toward sin, there is also found in this book a doctrine 
of forgiveness. As in most of his fellow-craftsmen in the art 
of prophecy, there is in Ezekiel a dark foreground, evil, hide- 
ous and gloomy, but beyond there is a glory of forgiveness; 
evil coming to an end, a renewed state of things when the 
present ills will have vanished and the world will have become 
clean. The prophet’s attitude is thus one of a mixed pessimism 
and hope, he takes the réle of one who scourges and yet holds 
out golden promises, of one whose message acts as a solvent of 
all that is hard, false and intractable in the life of his people, 
and the bringer in of a better day. His message of renewal 
and restoration is not so winsome and tender as that of Hosea 
and Isaiah, and there is something mechanical rather than 
emotional in the whole movement of his thought, but he is 
none the less definite in announcing the end of sin and disaster. 
In the earlier portions of the book there are some gleams of 
the coming restoration, and from the 33rd chapter onward the 
promise of forgiveness and renewal becomes the dominent 
theme. There is again emphasized the note of personal respon- 
sibility and it is clearly shown that only by the exercise of 
personal righteousness can the new condition be realized. 
‘Those who are reprobate, especially those in high places, shall 
be sifted out and discarded; and the leaders shall appear who 
will rule in obedience to God and in the spirit of the great King 
David. The people whose conditions could only be described 
as a charnel house of bones dead and dry shall at the breath of 
God stand upon their feet an exceeding great army. The land 
given back to the exiles shall shoot forth its branches and yield 
its fruit. Nature will be more kindly to those who have been 
purged from their iniquity. 

Ezekiel adds his quota to the stream of Messianic pro- 
phecy, in his predictions of a coming time when life shall be 
fairer and when Israel shall occupy her rightful place among 
the nations. ‘‘Behold I will take the children of Israel from 
among the nations, whither they be gone, and bring them into 
their own land. I will make them one nation upon the moun- 
tains of Israel and one king shall be king over them all. They 
‘shall not defile themselves any more with idols, nor with their 
‘transgressions. They shall be my people and I will be their 
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God and my servant David shall be king over them, and I will 
set my sanctuary in the midst of them for evermore.” David 
here stands for a dynasty rather than a person, and the vision 
of the future is in general a quiet and sane expectation of a 
renovated national life in their own land. There are in Ezekiel, 
however, some indications of the more theatrical Messianic 
hopes which at a later time were to come so much into vogue. 
He dreams of an improved order of Nature, and especially of 
a tremendous crisis through which Israel is to pass before the 
new age opens, even giving minute and lurid details of the 
coming trial. 

Possibly the most characteristic and outstanding aspect 
of the teaching of the prophet Ezekiel is that which is found in 
his attitude to the ritualistic and ceremonial worship of God. 
He lays great emphasis upon the due observance of the Sab- 
bath. The Sabbath was to him one of the essential elements of 
Jahwism, a sign given in the wilderness period between Jahveh 
and his people that they might know and sanctify him. Eze- 
kiel bitterly laments the profanation of the Sabbath and looks 
forward to the coming time as a time when the Sabbath will 
be duly hallowed with burnt offerings and with all appropriate 
observances. In addition to this interest in the Sabbath he 
deals with the entire field of ceremonial worship, the priest- 
hood, the offerings, the feasts, and gives an elaborate and de- 
tailed sketch of the renovated religious community with a 
wonderful description of an ideal temple quite as minute as 
that of the actual temple of Solomon as described in I. Kings. 

It is perhaps in this phase of Ezekiel’s literary activity 
that our present subject comes most vitally into the sweep of 
general Old Testament study. So long as it was possible for 
us to think of the sacerdotal side of Israelitish religion as hav- 
ing not only its origin but its full development during the pre- 
Canaanitish period, the book of Ezekiel was nothing more than 
a puzzling anachronism. Ezekiel was only a subordinate kind 
of Moses nearly a thousand years late. With the clearing up 
of our knowledge of Israel’s religious growth, however, and 
with the post-dating of much that was hitherto considered 


Mosaic, we find Ezekiel coming to his own as a genuine worker’ 


in the great processes both prophetic and priestly that were 


going forward in the eighth, seventh and sixth centuries be-: 
fore Christ. “Undoubtedly there were two streams of thought: 
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both issuing from a fountain as high up as the very origin of 
the nation, which ran side by side down the whole history of 
the people, the prophetic and the priestly. In the one, Jehovah 
is a moral ruler, a righteous King and J udge, who punishes 
iniquity judicially or forgives sins freely of his mercy. In the 
other he is a person dwelling among his people in a house, a 
holy being or nature sensitive to every uncleanness in all that 
is near him and requiring its removal by lustrations and atone- 
ments.”’ Many of the priestly institutions, at least in the rough, 
thus date as far back as the time of the settlement in Canaan, 
but it is only with the growth of the nation in wealth and cul- 
ture that the rich and elaborate ritual came into existence. The 
prophetic movement reaches its height earlier than the priest- 
_ly; the legal and ceremonial side of the religion only attaining 
its greatest glory after the return from exile. In this frame- 
work of Israelitish history we find Ezekiel playing a real part. 
In his own person he unites the two strains of the religious 
life of Israel, and standing between the Deuteronomic time 
and that of the priestly code he gives his own dream of the 
kind of worship due to Jahweh. With the law of holiness 
found embedded in Leviticus he stands in a distinct and defi- 
nite relationship though hardly as its author. It may not be 
possible indeed to define exactly what this relationship was, 
but it is not hard to recognize the similarity in tone and in 
purpose between a law which bears the name of holiness and 
a prophet whose work might be fittingly summed up under the 
same great word. 


I now touch briefly upon the subject of the influence ex- 
erted by Ezekiel on the later life of Israel, and recognize the 
difficulty of disentangling from the entire web of a nation’s 
life the features of it due to the teaching and influence of an 
individual prophet. Ezekiel came upon a time that was pecu- 
liarly plastic and susceptible, the purgatorial experiences of 
exile rendering Israel peculiarly amenable to the guidance of 
this great teacher. Mingling in himself the prophetic and 
priestly interests, Ezekiel was specially fitted for such a time 
of reconstruction. He deepened the sense of the sanctity of 
God, his demands for holy living, his antipathy toward sin; he 
‘must also have assisted materially in keeping alive the patri- 
otism of an exiled people and in bringing about not indeed the 
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fulfilment of his pious visions, but a state of things finer than 
that which preceded the national downfall. 

An important aspect of Israelitish life and activity to 
which Ezekiel lent his countenance and influence is that which 
is now so well known under the name of Apocalypse. Apoca- 
lyptic literature and the apocalyptic outlook generally attained 
great prominence in the centuries immediately preceding and 
following the advent of our Lord; and both Judaism and 
Christianity made extravagant use of this mode of thought 
and expression. In the Apocalyptic literature there is the 
expectation of an approaching cataclysm in nature and in so- 
ciety; the present world is to be swept away and a new and 
better one inaugurated; Israel is to be supreme; righteousness 
is to prevail; Israel’s God is to be worshipped; the Messiah is 
to appear. To this Apocalyptic expectation Ezekiel was one 
of the earliest contributors. The movement was a legacy be- 
queathed by the prophetic line to a later age and Ezekiel stands 
near the end of prophecy and at the beginning of Apocalypse. 
He has indeed by a modern scholar been named the father of 
Apocalypse. 

Kzekiel’s contact with this movement is to be found in his 
copious use of visions as a means of conveying his message. 
Some of these visions may rest upon actual experience but in 
the main the vision has become for him a literary vehicle 
through which he transmits his programme of restoration and 
cleansing. His visions of God in his chariot, his vision of the 
healing rivers flanked by never-fading trees, his vision of the 
sepulchral valley into which the winds of God come with a new 
resuscitating breath, his vision of a new Jerusalem and tem-. 
ple shining with the glory of God and echoing with a voice like 
the noise of many waters; these are all ingredients of Ezekiel’s 
message which reappear in later Apocalyptic writings and 
which indicate both his own bent in this direction and his in- 
fluence upon this whole phase of Jewish literature and thought. 


In harmony with this Apocalyptic interest we find also: 
such matters as the prediction of the great conflict with Gog 


in the land of Magog, a catastrophe which stands between 


his own age and the coming time, and which is to usher in the: 


reign of righteousness. The Messianic predictions, though 
not so highly developed as in later Apocalyptic writers show a 


similar attitude; and in the expectation of a renewal of the- 
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world of nature we hear a note which was to become a favorite 
theme with the later members of this school. ‘The desolate 
land shall be tilled and it shall become as the Garden of Eden; 
the mountains of Israel shall shoot forth their branches and 
yield their fruit to the people of Israel.” 

Though the book of Ezekiel is not expressly quoted in the 
New Testament, the presence in the latter of the great doc- 
trine of individual responsibility is not independent of the 
treatment given in Ezekiel of the same subject. ‘Think not to 
say within yourselves we have Abraham to our fathers” seems 
almost an echo of Ezekiel’s chapter on the father, son and 
grandson who met their punishment or reward quite indepen- 
dently of their antecedents. 

Another sphere in which the influence of Ezekiel seems to 
have operated is that of formal worship and ritual. Some of 
the prophets had poured contempt on sacrifices and offerings, 
new moons and sabbaths, but Ezekiel laboured to strengthen 
and establish these same ceremonial observances, always of 
course in keeping with the ethical demands of God. For him 
religion must have a denfiite habitation, and a name, and in 
the centuries following his own time, in the time of Ezra, in 
the time of Judas Maccabeus, when the Law became such an 
object of devotion that the name of Moses was bracketed with 
God, the influence of Ezekiel was largely felt. And in so far 
as Christianity has become a church as well as a faith, a defi- 
nite organism with its Sabbaths and its sacraments, the hand 
of the visionary prophet of the Chebar may still be felt 
upon us. 

N. M. LECKIE. 


PHONETICS AND THE FOREIGNER’S ACCENT. 


HONETICS, or the science and art of the production of 

sounds, is not to be treated here in its widest application. 
The object will merely be to point out certain facts with regard 
to pronunciation, and to touch upon the part that phonetics as 
a practical study may play in alleviating the laborious endea- 
vours of those who wish to master a foreign language, and at 
the same time are desirous to eliminate as far as possible from 
their speech all traces of their own foreign origin. 

It is necessary at the outset to anticipate the attitude of 
those who will object that many statements, hereinafter to be 
inserted, are obvious. The answer is simple. The great pre- 
valence of inferior pronunciation goes to prove that the ob- 
viousness of such statements connected with this subject has 
neither been appreciated nor acted upon, and therefore there 
is justification for making points which would otherwise be 
superfluous. 

Here are a few facts. The foreigner whose pronunciation 
is perfect or almost perfect is very rare. The man whose 
pronunciation of a foreign language does not at least betray 
his nationality is almost as rare. The man who imagines that 
his accent is much nearer the real thing than it is in fact, 
is very common. Finally, the difficulties implied by all this 
are by no means so insuperable or so little worth while facing, 
as the statistics would seem to prove. 

The principal question for the student therefore is: What 
is the best way to obtain in a foreign language what is called a 
good accent? How can one learn to pronounce, say, French as 
the French do, and soon? The answer for all, except those 
who have lived among the French from their extreme youth 
up, is: Devote considerable time to lessons in pronunciation. 
Such lessons, if they are good, are of great value even at home; 
if however there in an opportunity of living for a while where 
good French is spoken, the lessons should be taken just the 
same; at a time when this environment is obtainable, and the 
circumstances are most favourable for a general study of the 
language, pronunciation lessons are as essential as ever. If 
this is neglected, especially under circumstances where a cer- 
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tain amount of the language can be acquired “by ear,” as they 
say, not only does the student return home with a bad accent, 
but his ear has obtained a minimum instead of a maximum 
of training, and the amount of actual working knowledge of 
the language acquired “by ear” will be a minimum also. 

What the nature of the lessons may or should be will be 
discussed later, but for the moment the point to be emphasized 
is that many people erroneously assume, when once they are 
planted in the midst of foreigners, that the one thing which 
will learn itself, the one thing in which time should not be 
given to lessons, is the pronunciation. And yet how many for- 
eigners do we know whose accent in English could without 
indulgence be described as good? Again, we have only to 
travel in Europe to find out what kind of reputation as a 
linguist the Englishman has lawfully earned for himself. The 
Englishman abroad (and here is included every kind of Eng- 
lish-speaking man) often makes no attempt at all to use any 
language but his own. This type is, of course, to-day univer- 
sally catered for along the beaten tracks, and there is no need 
to stop and comment on him. Most of those, however, who do 
profess the gift of tongues, go blundering along, murdering 
indiscriminately the sounds proper to languages considerably 
more harmonious than their own. The more fluent their de- 
livery, the more horrible and inexcusable to the native does 
their speech seem to be. In other words, it is much more fre- 
quently their accent than their phraseology that is complained 
of. They understand nothing of what they hear at first and 
take a long time to understand a little. Often they are them- 
selves misunderstood; not infrequently their wild utterances - 
convey nothing at all to those whom they address. Unfortu- 
nately many a man’s French and German friends are past 
masters in the art of flattery and therefore he remains satis- 
fied with their verdict. 

Those who go abroad undoubtedly learn a good deal invol- 
untarily, by that mysterious process called “absorption,” but 
in the matter of the actual pronunciation of the language this 
happens practically never. The contention is corroborated by 
the fact that many who have never been abroad, but who have 
studied a language with a good phonetic method at home, can 
put to shame those who have had the extra advantages. What 
they can say is well said, even though their knowledge and 
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practical command of the language may be limited. Strik- 
ing demonstrations of this may be seen in certain class- 
rooms in Germany to-day where native children, barely 
beginning to study English and French in the schools, can by 
means of the special pronunciation lessons provided,read aloud 
any English or French sentence from transcriptions on the 
blackboard, without any German accent at all; moreover, it is 
entirely immaterial to their pronunciation whether they un- 
derstand what they read or not. 

The time when the Englishman with perfectly serious in- 
tentions “went to live in a family,” and took no lessons of any 
kind, has not entirely passed away; but as a rule he now 
realizes that his mere presence in the country does not render 
it unnecessary for him to continue precisely the same type of 
lessons—dictation, literature, grammar, composition, etc.—as 
he used to submit to at home. 

The best French lessons outside France to-day are fre- 
quently handicapped by the impracticability of delivering them 
entirely in French, even to small classes, seeing that the pro- 
gress in understanding what is said is too slow; but the student 
who takes, in France, some such lessons as have been men- 
tioned, thereby makes two important admissions. First, retro- 
spectively, that the same course delivered at home, though to a 
great extent in English, was far from being impractical or out 
of date, as some would have it; and second, that results ob- 
tained by the process of absorption alone are decidedly inferior 
to those obtained by good lessons plus incidental absorption. 
But here comes the illogical part of the method thus pursued. 
Why take the trouble to acquire facility in writing the lan- 
guage correctly and in good style, and to speak fluently and 
accurately so far as actual words are concerned, if you cannot 
say what you have to say, or read aloud what you have so 
faultlessly written, without an appalling pronunciation? 

Those who go abroad and recognize the advantages of 
some systematic course in literature, composition and conver- 
sation, are slow to realize that in spite of listening to the lan- 
guage all day, they will “absorb” practically nothing of the 
accent however musical their ear may be. In this connection 
it is worth mentioning that a certain American professor who 
lived long enough in France to be able to compile a very ade- 
quate English-French and French-English Dictionary of about 
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two thousand pages in all, possessed on his deathbed an accent 
as painfully patriotic as when he first came to the country. It 
is not therefore a matter of time. 

As for those who remain at home, even if they are favour- 
ed with a first class individual teacher, what kind of accent: 
ean they hope for without phonetic lessons? Some foreign 
accents are of course more difficult to acquire than others, but 
none of them “come naturally”; and the explanation of the 
chief source of the difficulty makes clear at the same time why 
an exception was made at the beginning of children who are 
brought up abroad. 

An English child goes to live in France; English is its 
native tongue but it does not know the English language; so 
much is the contrary the case that, as a rule, as fast as it learns 
French so fast does it forget English; there does not seem to 
be room for the two languages, as it were. But by losing com- 
mand of English it thereby gets rid of its greatest enemy in the 
acquisition of good French and a good accent, and it is almost 
in the same position as a French-born child. It does not learn 
by one long series of comparisons and contrasts with what is 
already known. The adult, on the other hand, cannot so easily, 
in fact does not wish to, unlearn his mother-tongue; and the 
remark applies in a very special way to pronunciation. 

Again, the question of habit comes in here, for the cockney 
servant working for an educated household, retains as a rule 
his manner of speech just as faithfully as the educated English- 
man living in the United States. 

The average individual follows one of two courses in at- 
tacking a foreign pronunciation. Either he makes strenuous 
but vain efforts to produce unaided such sounds as he discovers 
to be non-existent in his own tongue, or else he makes no such 
startling discovery at all, but tacitly assumes that the only 
sounds producible by the human vocal organs are such as he 
has been accustomed to employ all his life. The first man has, 
by comparisons and contrasts, realized certain differences, but 
habit and knowledge already possessed have dulled his sense 
of imitation, and rendered certain disused muscles powerless. 
The second man blandly produces noises which from the na- 
tive’s point of view stand comparison with the original about 
as well as the Binomial Theorem once stood comparison with 
the action of the common pump. A well-known and long- 
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experienced phonetic teacher of German in Berlin said lately 
that he had never once in twenty-five years had a pupil whose 
pronunciation of German was satisfactory without special 
lessons, and we may surmise with safety that teachers of lan- 
guages still further removed in pronunciation from English, 
would say the same. 

The fact is we are inclined to assume that our powers of 
off-hand imitation are unlimited; we are too apt to think that 
our ear can differentiate between spoken sounds as easily, for 
instance, as between notes played on the piano. Now those 
who cannot hum a note when it is played, are certainly in the 
minority ; and those to whom all musical notes sound confused, 
or convey only one sensation, probably represent only a very 
small factor. But on the other side, among those to whom 
music conveys something definite, degrees in aptitude for 
criticism or imitation depend perhaps more on training than 
on gifts or anything else. At any rate, the more delicate dis- 
tinctions in music we learn to detect by some form of study, 
for instance, by playing an instrument, or by listening atten- 
tively and often to music when we have been told what to 
listen for. Differences which we are not taught to recognize 
will often continue for ever to escape our notice, that is, we do 
not hear them. 

The vocal organs of the man who knows of no sounds 
other than those existing in his own tongue, should be com- 
pared as an instrument to the piano, which, when in tune at 
least, produces certain sounds only, definite in character, and 
limited in number; but the vocal organs as such resemble much 
rather the violin, which is capable of producing an infinite 
variety. 

People therefore who transfer their stock-in-trade to a 
foreign language may or may not observe some difference be- 
tween their pronunciation and that of the native, but they 
hardly ever realize, as the natives do, how very great that dif- 
ference is. Those who have rarely been completely misunder- 
stood in their conversation find this hard to believe, but even 
those who are frequently misunderstood are heard to curse the 
language for its stupidity in possessing two or more words 
which to them sound so nearly alike. So much for their un- 


trained ear, not their naturally unmusical ear. I suppose we — 


would admit that the vowel sounds in “man” and “men” are 
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very distinct indeed; and yet an untrained German invariably 
‘says “one men, two men,” and despairs of his ability ever to 
hear or produce any difference in the two sounds. 

Some of the methods employed to train the pronunciation 
may now be discussed. One thing is quite certain; however 
clear the method of showing the student how to obtain the cor- 
rect pronunciation, it will avail nothing unless he himself 
practises conscientiously and often. This is just as essential 
for him as for the student in singing who wishes to acquire the 
right kind of voice-production. The pupil in singing is often 
recommended to use a mirror at certain times, for without it 
he is at first inclined to relax unconsciously the correct position 
of the mouth, but for the pupil in phonetics the mirror is even 
more necessary. Exercises for voice production and pronun- 
ciation in singing are grotesque and undignified, yet many 
most superficial students in music will submit willingly to the 
training. The student in modern languages not only fails to 
see the parallel but he is often ashamed of possessing a toler- 
able accent, for his friends, he says, laugh at him; it is how- 
ever for him entirely irrelevant that the reason of their mirth 
is the same as that once alleged by a miner for his parson’s 
squint, namely “blooming ignorance.” 

Very few people can lip-read and those who can have not 
learned the art in a day. In fact, the average man has no idea 
at all of the movements made by his own mouth, tongue, and 
throat in his everyday speech; and most teachers of phonetics 
agree that pupils learning French, for instance, should become 
familiar with two complete, but partially coincident, sets of 
positions and movements—those naturally employed by them- 
selves, and those employed by the Frenchman. The eye, then, 
ean do its share in the practice as well as in the theory of this 
process of imitation, and diagrams are of the utmost value. 
When the teacher sets his lips, producing the required sound, 
and calls on a pupil to do likewise, the chances are the pupil 
fails, for the lips are not the only agent; the interior of the 
mouth is usually, and the back of the throat is always, at any 
rate from a distance, invisible. But a well-drawn or clearly 
printed outline-picture of the position for the foreign sound, 
placed alongside a picture representing the position for the 
English sound, which the Englishman supposes to be similar, 
will help to bring home to him the generally very marked dif- 
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ference. Once this is done, he can with practice bring into 
play muscles which he has not previously been accustomed to 
use, and eventually he will reproduce in his own mouth a faith- 
ful copy, as it were, of the diagram, and of course, with it, the 
required sound. 

The advisability of using phonetic alphabets in teaching 
has been much disputed. In any case they are certainly of less 
use in languages where the pronunciation will submit to simple 
rules of classification, for there diagrams, oral illustrations, 
and practice under supervision will generally suffice. 

To begin with, an alphabet of this kind must be abso- 
lutely complete, otherwise it works much mischief. If the 
orthography of the language is taken as a basis, it must first 
be scrupulously purged, and then carefully supplemented; as 
for such transcribing as one is accustomed to see in most of 
the so-called ““Pronouncing Dictionaries,’ employing a kind of 
Roosevelt spelling, it is not phonetic, it is merely pathetic. A 
phonetic alphabet can of course only be mastered with the aid 
of oral illustration and oral practice, but when once the student 
can be trusted to reproduce faithfully and accurately the sound 
that each sign represents, he is in a position to progress with- 
out a teacher and without leaving home. Moreover, when they 
are read aloud from texts printed in the phonetic alphabet, 
languages in which the relation between pronunciation and 
orthography is very erratic, present no additional difficulty. 
Again, the phonetic alphabet may be of use, especially when 
the conditions for teaching are not ideal, to those who are still 
at the stage of merely mastering the foreign sounds. When, 
for instance, the classes are very large, or when many of the 
pupils find difficulty in distinguishing, say, two allied vowel- 
sounds (perhaps always represented in the orthography by 
one and the same letter) the very fact of using a different sign 
for each of the two sounds will be of assistance. 

Vowels, indeed, are always a stumbling-block, chiefly be- 
cause it is in this respect that orthographical alphabets are 
most deficient. In French the five Latin characters a, e, 7, 0, u, 
used separately, have to account for ten pure vowel sounds 
between them; and this is exclusive of all the diphthongs, 
composite vowels, and nasal sounds which are represented by 
the above five characters, with the addition of y, in numerous 
bewildering combinations. 
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_ Professor Viétor, of Marbourg, partly as a result of work 

in conjunction with Dr. Henry Sweet, has provided a thor- 
oughly complete and systematic alphabet, used mostly for 
French, German, and English, but its application does not stop 
there. Since the foundation of the International Phonetic 
Association, this method has become a standard, and has the 
unique advantage of being comparative. For instance, an 
Englishman learning German learns first the German phonetie 
signs (one for every German sound) and then the phonetic 
signs appropriate to his mother-tongue. A few absolutely 
fresh signs will here be necessary, not a complete second set, 
but wherever the English sound is somewhat similar to the 
German one—being midway, perhaps, between two German 
sounds—the German sign is used and some modifying mark is 
placed beside it. In this way the student is reminded of a 
similarity and at the same time of a marked difference, and he 
is forced to make a comparison. But the important point is 
that he starts with a sign for the foreign sound and modifies 
that in order to arrive at the correct sign for a sound in his 
own language. It is much safer than the reverse process. 

Sometimes these signs seem formidable to, and prejudice, 
the uninitiated, but familiarity with them is as easily acquired 
as with the Greek or German script; nor have they been in- 
vented at random, but are arranged on a system which aids the 
memory; as for the nature of the sound pertaining to each 
sign, that can be explained and illustrated very simply, and the 
student’s actual command over those sounds will follow rapidly 
and in due course of practice. 

Attention may here be called to the fact that the phonetic 
alphabet is by no means a new invention. In France, Loys 
Meigret published a work on the subject in 1545. Sir Thomas 
Smith, Alexander Gill, Charles Butler, and others followed this 
up during the next hundred years, and in the first half of the 
nineteenth century A. J. Ellis and Isaac Pitman collaborated 
to produce a phonotypy. What these latter had especially in 
view, however, was a phonetic basis for shorthand, whereas 
the others aimed principally at improving existing alphabets 
and at establishing some systematic connexion between sounds 
and their written symbols. The idea of constructing an alpha- 
bet expressly for the purpose of analysing and teaching sounds 
is more modern, and it is interesting that Queen’s University 
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has been connected with one of the pioneers of the movement; 
for Mr. Melville Bell taught linguistics and philology at 
Queen’s from 1876 to 1879. “Visible Speech” (1867) is the 
title of his best known work. 

Now in the analysis of sounds where the practical train- 
ing of speech is the end in view, it is generally deemed advis- 
able to stop short of a profound study of anatomy and physics, 
and moreover there is admittedly a limit to the degree of 
accuracy that can be attained. Variations often almost im- 
perceptible even to the trained ear, are bound to occur from 
time to time in every individual’s pronunciation. Changing 
conditions of atmosphere and personal health will cause this, 
and yet deviations from the normal in the speech of a native 
do not make him seem to speak like a foreigner. On the theo- 
retical side, attempts to resolve voice production into ultimate 
elements succeed in discovering only proximate elements, 
namely, position, flatus, whisper and voice, for these by no 
means always co-exist. Again, a sound may be so disguised 
and modified by quick speech or by its position between two 
other sounds, that people will not agree as to how it should be 
represented in the phonetic alphabet. A certain laxity must 
therefore be admitted, especially in the theory, but not the 
kind of laxity which will lead a student, after half-a-dozen les- 
sons, and very little practice, to think that his pronunciation 
is “near enough.” Questions naturally arise also when an 
entirely new mass of sounds is presented to the ear, so there is 
plenty of room for difference of opinion among the best pho- 
netists, as is pointed out in the article on “‘Phonetics” in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

If a phonetic alphabet can justly claim that its application 
is universal, the case of the man who has many languages to 
learn is much simplified; but claims of this kind have often 
broken down when the systems have been submitted to the 
severe texts of certain African and Indian languages. Profes- 
sor Viétor’s system is really as universal as any, seeing that it 
has been successful in every language where it has been tested. 
It can be used, moreover, to represent if ncessary the cries of 
animals, including such as are made by inhalation, and all the 
various characteristically human noises which cannot be 
classed as speech-sounds, for instance, snoring, coughing, 
weeping, laughing, kissing, sneezing, simple breathing, and so 
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on. No increase of the original number of signs is necessary 
for this, but merely a careful handling of the modifying marks 
placed beside them. 

It may be interesting to give one example showing how 
Viétor’s system will call upon the eye of the pupil to assist his 
ear in distinguishing a good from a bad pronunciation. 


1. tte fre fe ea ae 
mat dé C2 an 9 Cobibyd 
hoe ts dasig Aa pia am 


2.Ut ti tii duovt dajtands paket fans 
am am mal wnetinn ian sa tis te ng 
am tin VetHvid fuer to distenges tu 
ha dwH. 


No. 1 is the phonetic transcription of the following phrase, in 
accordance with the standard pronunciation of the French 
theatre: “Il est tres dréle d’entendre parler francais un homme 
mal instruit dans la langue; ceux qui en ont l’habitude peu- 
vent le distinguer tout de suite.” No. 2 represents the average 
Englishman’s version, introducing no absurd exaggerations 
but merely the characteristic blunders of the English-speaking 
person. Other versions could be very quickly constructed to 
demonstrate the characteristic errors of the American or the 
Canadian, or the peculiarities of any one individual. The two 
pronunciations here given sound as unalike to the French- 
man’s ear as the above transcriptions appear to any one’s eye, 
whether he understand the signs or not. Moreover, this sys- 
tem includes marks for tonic accent and general phrase in- 
tonation, but they have not been inserted here; the contrast 
would be only greater if they were. The mistakes shown above 
are common to most, not only to the extremely ignorant; that 
is to say without phonetic training, the tendency is, in French, 
at any rate, to pronounce some of the consonants, most of the 
nasals, and all the vowels, wrong. 

Enthusiastic advocates of these phonetic alphabets will 
claim that their adoption is an essential part of all phonetic 
teaching. They will run to death the use of such signs in all 
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the writing and reading lessons provided for beginners. It is 
possible however to give too much time to such a process on 
the assumption that if the right pronunciation of each word 
encountered is there and then demonstrated, the student will 
have nothing to unlearn later; but unfortunately every student 
has from the start to unlearn for the time being, as it were, the 
habits of his native pronunciation. The careful worker, there- 
fore, will not need so many doses as are usually prescribed, and 
the careless one will often remain as steadfastly impervious to 
this treatment as to any other. It may be contended then that 
the phonetic alphabet should not be regarded as indispensable 
in all languages at any rate, and is not always without its dan- 
gers, for excessive use of it may produce bad spellers. Until 
the day (eagerly looked for by some phonetists) when phonetic 
alphabets shall supersede existing orthographies, we must 
accept an orthography as it stands, and endeavour to spell 
accordingly. The eye which is presumably the chief factor in 
learning to spell, may see too much phonetic and not enough 
of the accepted spelling, and there is no reason why simul- 
taneous progress in spelling and speaking should be made diffi- 
cult. 

Where classes are small, pupils can be submitted to indi- 
vidual supervision and correction in various ways. One par- 
ticularly fruitful method is to exact that each student shall 
learn by heart just a few lines from some text (preferably a 
separate extract for each member of the class) ; then when the 
extract is repeated aloud, undivided attention can be given to 
the pronunciation, and the teacher has the opportunity of cor- 
recting in each pupil his best accent, and not an accent im- 
paired by partial concentration on reading. Later on the class 
may be allowed to read passages which must, however, for the 
reason given, have been previously prepared. 

Lastly, it may be pointed out that quack phonetic methods 
are not unknown. None of the really efficacious systems have 
gained a reputation for being particularly attractive or enter- 
taining; they do not lend themselves to “popular” treatment, 
and therefore something of a pandering kind must needs be 
invented for the dilettantes. There are classrooms to be visited 
on the continent where the entire procedure consists of physi- 
cal and physiological experiments of the most childish nature. 
All the audience has to do is to gape while the lecturer produces 
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from a neat leather box a set of curious nickel-plated instru- 
ments, which rather remind one of a portable massage outfit. 
Pieces are fitted together, sounds of various kinds are trans- 
mitted into mouthpieces, breath-gauges quiver, muscles are 
tested, indicators move, and bells ring from time to time. How 
such demonstrations are going to relieve, as they profess they 
can, foreigners of their foreign accent, passes all understand- 
ing. 

In conclusion, a short story cannot be resisted. Not many 
years ago an American lady school teacher was studying in 
Germany. While dabbling light-heartedly in phonetic methods, 
she came across a work entitled “Deutsche Gespriiche” by 
Ernst Meyer. This book contains very useful specimens of 
idiomatic German conversation, and is interleafed with pho- 
netic transcription. In the introduction the functions of the 
vocal organs are discussed and there is a sectional diagram of 
a human head and neck. The various parts are labelled with 
Latin characters from a to p, and in a footnote the names of 
the parts are given. This lady glanced at the diagram, but not 
at the footnote, jumped to an almost unthinkable conclusion, 
and made a rough sketch to take home with her. When her 
class reassembled she drew on the blackboard a sectional dia- 
gram of the head and neck, inserted the letters as she had seen 
them in Meyer’s book, and proceeded to inform her pupils that 
an interesting discovery had recently been made in Germany. 
Ernst Meyer, she said, was successfully locating—as the dia- 
gram showed—the exact spot where the sound comes from in 
each instance when we pronounce the different letters in the 
alphabet, but up to the present he had only got as far as p/ 
Now, seeing that a in Meyer’s illustration is placed in the 
centre of the cavity behind the nose and above the hard palate, 
and » can just be seen well down the wind-pipe, it would be 
interesting to know, but not at all easy to guess, what that 
lady’s ideas were on the probable whereabouts of, say, x, y or 2. 

When incidents like this can occur in connexion with the 
study of phonetics, perhaps it is not such a monotonous subject. 


after all. 
R. E. J. DAVIS. 


SHOULD CANADIAN CITIES ADOPT COMMISSION 
GOVERNMENT? 


ooo 


T is a very long time since Aristotle urged that people should 
be content with whatever form of government is found to 

be the best attainable by average men under their own local 
conditions. That doctrine has been passed on to us, more- 
over, by almost every writer on the science of government 
since Aristotle’s day; so that to keep reiterating it in this twen- 
tieth century would seem to be like advising the Esquimaux not 
to waste their energy by trying to grow cotton in the Arctic 
Circle. Yet there are in our day no commonplaces of political 
science so ruthlessly disregarded as those which advise the 
selection of local institutions with an eye single to local needs, 
which warn men that political traditions cannot be bodily 
transplanted, and which advocate a careful study of what may 
be termed the physiology of politics in order that one nation 
may glean wisdom from the mistakes of others. This is par- 
ticularly true in the field of local government. When any new 
device for securing greater efficiency in some department of 
city administration seems, even upon very inadequate trial, to 
be achieving the end for which it was designed, one is sure to 
encounter a propaganda for its adoption elsewhere, and this 
quite heedless of all the counsels to care and patience in such 
matters that stand written on every page of political history. 


A few months ago the Canadian city of St. John, N.B., 
afforded an excellent illustration of all this by abolishing its 


Note.—For more detailed discussions of this subject, readers may be 
be referred to E. S. Bradford’s Commission Government in American 
Cities (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1911); C. R. Woodruff’s 
City Government by Commission (New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1911); 
Henry Bruére, The New City Government (New tY OFKsi elo: Appleton & 
Co., 1912) ; 3 and the chapter on “City Government by a Commission” in 
the writer’s Government of American Cities (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1912). <A consideration of some of the points at which the 
commission plan has not measured up to the claims made in its behalf 
may be found in the writer’s article on “Ten Years of Commission Gov- 
ernment” in the National Municipal Review for October, 1912. 
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old municipal organization, root and branch, and substituting 
commission government. In no American city has this plan 
of municipal administration had a trial for more than ten 
years—only one American municipality has conducted affairs 
under it for even that length of time. Nearly two hundred 
cities throughout the Union have adopted some variation of 
the plan within the last five years; but the great majority of 
these are places with less than 10,000 population where muni- 
cipal problems have not been of an acute nature. 

It is true, of course, that the plan of city government by 
commission has been widely advertised as an agency of great 
improvement in municipal government and it cannot be denied 
that in many American cities the adoption of the plan has been 
followed by greater efficiency and economy in the manage- 
ment of municipal affairs. But in looking fairly at the move- 
ment there are two things which must be kept in mind. In 
the first place the administration of affairs in some of these 
cities had become so bad under the old régime that any change 
in the direction of simplifying municipal machinery could not 
do otherwise than secure substantial betterment. A new 
broom sweeps clean, and it is highly probable that much of the 
general improvement has not been due to the intrinsic merits 
of the commission plan but rather to the public reaction which 
was bound to come sooner or later against the cumbrous 
mechanism with which American cities have been shuffling 
along during the last half-century. In the second place it is 
well to remember that the real test of any system of govern- 


_ment is to be found in the political traditions which it develops 


among the people. These are what go to make up that inde- 
finable but all-important characteristic which Montesquieu 
termed the “spirit of a government” and in the long run this 
feature counts for more than the letter of the law. The notion 
that governments should be of laws and not of men may be 
sound enough as a principle; but to speak accurately there 
never has been and probably never will be such a government. 
Frame it as you will, a city charter must make provision for a 
government of men; and it will prove to be, in the long run, 
just as efficient or otherwise as these men manage to make it. 
As Woodrow Wilson very aptly expressed it a year or two ago, 
“the gauge of excellence is not the law under which officers 
therefor the system commonly known in the United States as 
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act, but the conscience and intelligence with which they apply 
it, if they apply it at all.” + 

Divorced from its own environment the English system of 
city government would command scarcely a word in its 
favor. There is scarcely a single vice in local government 
which the letter of its legal provisions does not permit. It is 
full of anomalies and clumsy survivals. Where any feature of 
it has been tried elsewhere the result has been almost invari- 
ably a disappointment. Yet the fact remains that the affairs 
of English cities are better managed on the whole than those 
of large municipalities in any other country, not even except- 
ing the German Empire, where there is a very assertive pride 
in the efficiency of local administration. That is because sound 
local traditions have been developed and these have determined 
the course of municipal management. If the police or streets or 
lighting or any other department of an English city is man- 
aged in a businesslike fashion by a council committee, it is cer- 
tainly not because there is any virtue in that particular plan 
of handling municipal utilities. The explanation is rather to 
be found in the existence of a civic patriotism which compels 
the election of broad-gauged councillors and which gives these 
men loyal support when they take their municipal duties seri- 
ously. So far as the provisions of their charters go, there is 
nothing to prevent the councils of English cities from dis- 
missing officials without cause and from filling their places 
with ward politicians. There is no system of municipal civil 
service in England and apparently no demand for the estab- 
lishment of such arrangements. A local public opinion which 
will not tolerate the practice of treating city offices as politi- 
cal patronage affords all the security that is necessary and 
more, in fact, than many American cities have been able to 
obtain by stringent legal provisions. 

Now all this has a direct bearing upon the adaptability of 
commission government to the present-day problems of Cana- 
dian cities. For it ought to be pointed out that this plan of © 
local administration was brought into operation as a protest | 
against certain features in the orthodox plan of American city _ 
government. And chief among these was the practice of mak- — 





1Constitutional Government in the United States (New York, 1911), 17. 
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ing a complete separation between the legislative and admin- 
istrative branches of municipal business. In the United States 
this doctrine of separation has been carried down from 
national into city government and in the latter realm it has 
been pressed to the point of absurdity. So complete has been 
the divorce of the mayor and his chief officials, on the one 
hand, from the city council and its committees on the other, 
that every encouragement has been given to friction and delay, 
while any definite location of responsibility for mismanage- 
ment has been put out of the question. Where a mayor cannot 
appoint any city officer without the concurrence of the council 
and where the council cannot make any by-law or appropria- 
tion without the assent of the mayor, the natural outcome has 
been that neither obtains the freedom of action which public 
authorities must have if they are to be held to full accounta- 
bility. When disagreements arise, as they invariably do, the 
responsibility for delay or mismanagement can always be 
shifted from one shoulder to another; hence the voters are 
confronted at the next election by issues that have become too 
confused for ordinary understanding. Add to all this such 
features as the practice of electing many local administrative 
officers by popular vote, the cumbrous ballot commonly used, 
the general absence of adequate securities against corrupt 
practices at municipal elections, and one can readily realize 
why many American cities should have grasped at the com- 
mission plan as something which, whatever its own intrinsic 
merits or shortcomings, afforded at least a promise of relief 
from conditions that had become intolerable. 

The new scheme of urban administration, as is well 
known, made its first appearance in Galvestan, Texas. Twelve 
years ago this city, with a population of about 40,000, was one 
of the worst administered communities in the country. The 
annual tax-rate was high; the city was heavily in debt; elec- 
tions were conducted on party lines and, although the citizens 
fully realized that their affairs were being mismanaged, there 
seemed no practical way of securing any radical change so 
long as the complicated system of government by mayor, alder- 
men, boards and elective officials was retained. It was at this 
point that the city met with a serious inundation which de- 
- stroyed a great deal of property, forced the city treasury to 
default in the payment of interest on its outstanding deben- 
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tures, and thereby brought the municipality face to face with 
virtual bankruptcy. When private corporations get themselves 
into a situation like this, the usual procedure is to place their 
affairs, for the time being, in the hands of an assignee or re- 
eeiver. And that is what the business men of Galveston pro- 
posed as the proper course for the city to pursue. So they 
secured the necessary legislation abolishing the existing muni- 
cipal offices and placing all the affairs of the city in the hands 
of five commissioners elected by popular vote. These men 
were given plenary powers; all legislative and administrative 
authority was concentrated in their care. Each commissioner 
took charge of some branch of administration, one managing 
the police and fire departments, another the street department, 
and so on. 

As might have been expected, the change worked won- 
ders. By putting everything on a business basis the com- 
mission soon restored the city’s credit and managed to make 
the ordinary municipal revenues cover annual expenditures. 
Hence the people of Galveston very soon came to the conclu- 
sion that this scheme of managing a city’s affairs was a good 
one to keep permanently. The results in Galveston, moreover, 
naturally attracted attention elsewhere and various cities all 
over the country began tumbling over each other in their haste 
to substitute 4 commission for their old framework of muni- 
cipal government. 

Now it ought not to require any lengthy argument to show 
that the question whether this system of municipal govern- 
ment can be profitably adopted by Canadian cities depends 
wholly upon the degree to which their present administration 
has been found wanting. And an examination of this latter 
will disclose that it contains almost none of those features 
which the commission scheme was devised to eliminate from 
the government of cities in the United States. For one thing, 
the Canadian municipal system does not rest upon the idea 
that legislative and administrative functions should be vested 
in different hands. In Canada, as in England, the city council 
is still the chief power in both fields. It makes the local by- 
laws , appoints the city officials, fixes the annual tax-rate, 
makes the appropriations for expenditures,and through its own — 
committee manages the different branches of the city’s busi- 
ness. If the management of municipal affairs has been marked 
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in any province of Canada by friction and chicane, it is not 
usually because power or accountability have been parcelled 
out among too many independent authorities or because the 
municipal electors are unable to put responsibility for official 
mismanagement where it rightfully belongs. 

It is unfortunately true, however, that in some Canadian 
cities there has been, during the last decade or more, a strong 
tendency to move away from the traditional English plan of 
centralizing all the powers and functions of urban government 
in the hands of the city council, and to do precisely what most 
American cities have done without very satisfactory results. 
In Ontario and in the new provinces of the Northwest this 
drift appears most noticeably. The legislature of Ontario, for 
example, has long since taken from the city councils the 
control of municipal police and has placed this duty in 
the hands of a commission composed of the county judge, 
the police magistrate, and the mayor ex-officio. No such 
provision, or anything approaching it, has ever found its 
way into the English Municipal Act, nor can precedents for 
this open violation of the principle of municipal home rule be 
found anywhere save in the United States. The police of 
English municipalities remain under the control of the Watch 
Committee of the city council, and so far as the naked eye can 
discern there is no disposition to transfer it to any other 
authority. That plan of police administration has, however, 
been almost everywhere abandoned in the United States and 
the function of maintaining order is now committed to inde- 
pendent boards or commissioners over whom the council has 
no control. 

So with the management of the water and lighting de- 
partments of many Canadian cities. These were formerly 
handled by the city councils through standing committees, just 
| as they continue to be managed in England. But a general 
| feeling that council committees are not well adapted to conduct 
public affairs of a strictly administrative sort has inspired the 
policy of taking these departments away from the municipal 
legislature and placing them in the custody of independent 
water boards and lighting commissions usually chosen by popu- 
lar vote. That is exactly what American cities did a half- 
century ago. They made the change under the influence of the 
game general impression that council committees are poor 
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agencies for managing public utilities and that efficiency in the 
water, lighting and similar services could be secured only when 
men elected for their business capacity were placed in charge 
of them. But a half-century of American municipal experi- 
ence has proved that, on the whole, elective boards are no bet- 
ter than council committees—the same type of local politician 
finds his way to membership in either. Hence many cities of 
the United States have gone a step further by making these 
boards appointive. Usually the appointing power is given to 
the mayor, but some cities have found that even this arrange- 
ment does not serve to secure any substantial improvement in 
the calibre of the men selected. In Boston an attempt has been 
made to better that situation by requiring that the mayor sub- 
mit such appointments to the Massachusetts Civil Service 
Commission and the approval of this body is necessary before 
an appointment becomes effective. It will be seen, therefore, 
that when a city once starts upon the policy of divorcing muni- 
cipal business from municipal government, it is apt to go a 
long way with no certainty of attaining the ends desired. This 
is a matter in which American and English municipal experi- 
ence might be compared by Canadian students of city govern- 
ment with very informing results. 

There is one other matter in which a few Canadian cities 
have shown themselves quite ready to repeat the errors made 
on this side of the border. In England, as is well known, the 
municipal budget is prepared each year by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the city council. That, likewise, was the plan of 
budget-making followed by most American cities until a few 
decades ago. But in the United States, owing to the frequent 
capture of the council by ward politicians, the system of hav- 
ing the annual appropriations made by a council committee led 
to a carnival of log-rolling and intrigue which saddled the 


cities with heavy deficits almost every year. The logical re- 


form would have been to take adequate measures for securing 
the election of better council men and some improvement 


might have been obtained (as it has been secured within the 


last few years) by improving the methods of nomination and 
by a reform of the municipal ballot. No serious attempts, 
however, were made in this direction. Instead, most American 
cities chose the policy of taking away from the wicked and 
slothful servant the talent which had not been properly used; 
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hence the budget-making power was transferred from the 
council to some other authority. In many cities it was given 
to the mayor; in others it was committed to a Board of Esti- 
mate or some such body. The council, of course, was every- 
where retained, but shorn of its most important authority. 

Now whether or not this policy has made any direct ap- 
peal to Canadian cities, the fact is that some of the latter have 
sought to solve a similar problem in exactly the same way. 
Fifteen years ago the Ontario Legislature, by using the Ameri- 
can device of a special enactment couched in general terms, 
ordered the establishment of Boards of Control in all cities of 
over 100,000 population within that province. As Toronto 
was at that time the only city fulfilling such numerical require- 
ment, this meant the provision of a Board of Control for that 
city alone. This board, by the terms of the law as it now 
stands, is composed of five members elected at large. It has 
exclusive powers in preparing the yearly estimates of expendi- 
ture, it awards all municipal contracts and it makes the civic 
appointments. It is true that the city council may, by a two- 
thirds vote, override any action of the Board of Control, just 
as an American city council may by some such unusual proce- 
dure override any act of the mayor of the Board of Estimate. 
But in both countries this arrangement, as a practical matter, 
reduces the council to a distinctly subordinate place in the gen- 
eral machinery of city government. Toronto is not alone in its 
adoption of the Board of Control idea; Ottawa has substan- 
tially the same feature, and it is to be feared that other 
Ontario cities will follow in due course. 

In estimating the profit, if any, which Canadian cities are 
likely to obtain by these departures from English to American 
methods of administration, there is one factor which should 
not be overlooked, for its importance is shown by municipal 
experience to be very great. This is the effect of the changes 
upon the council itself. A city council, even though its mem- 
bership be large, is not necessarily inefficient as a business 
body. The city council of Berlin has 144 members; that of 
Liverpool numbers 136; while Paris maintains a council of 80. 
_ Yet none of these cities has much to learn in the way of thrifty 
municipal housekeeping from New Orleans with its council of 
five, Boston with its council of nine, or San Francisco with its 
council of eighteen. It is not the size of the council but the size 
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of the men composing it that really determines the way in 
which business will be carried on. Nor yet is the system of 
administration by council committees intrinsically defective. 
It is used everywhere in the cities of England and the Contin- 
ent; the independent administrative board has no place in any 
of them. Sometimes the committees are large; sometimes 
they are made up of representatives from three or four differ- 
ent local authorities. But neither their size nor their proce- 
dure seem to have proved insuperable obstacles to promptness 
in the handling of municipal business. 

In the last analysis the whole problem of managing a 
city’s affairs with skill and economy is very largely one of 
personnel. True to some extent of all government, this com- 
monplace of practical politics is particularly true of local ad- 
ministration, for in this field the daily tasks demand special 
knowledge on the part of those who perform them. The 
modern city is not merely an agent of the state or province for 
the more convenient making of ordinances or by-laws. It is a 
factor in economic life—a purveyor of water, gas, electricity, 
a builder of streets and public structures, a large employer of 
daily labor, and a promoter of private industrial development. 
These are domains of enterprise in which the problems of the 
city do not differ materially from those of the ordinary busi-. 
ness corporation, and in which, accordingly, there is the same 
imperative need for sure hands and sound economic judgment. 
European cities have been successful, for the most part, in 
procuring the services of aldermen and councillors who can 
supply these qualities; American cities have not. That alone 
is the reason why a system of committee administration has 
proved efficient in England and a flat failure in the United 
States. 

All this merely begs a question as to the factors which 
have operated to secure for European cities the type of local 
administration which municipalities on this side of the Atlantic¢ 
have thus far striven without much success to obtain, and a 
difficult question it is. Differences in the suffrage require- 


ments have had something to do with it; so has the presence ~ 


of large foreign-born elements in the urban population of the 
United States, and the way in which caucus nominations and 
overloaded ballots have permitted the political exploitation of 
the lower strata of the municipal electorate. But more im- 
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portant than any of these is the simple fact that the personnel 
of any elective body is intimately related to the powers which 
it is permitted to exercise. Take away from a city council any 
of its traditional authority and you by so much reduce its mag- 
netism, its appeal to the solid men of the community. Political 
history has disclosed no surer way of debasing the personnel 
of a representative body than by reducing it to a place of rela- 
tive impotence in the direction of public affairs. The English 
city council maintains its high plane of membership chiefly 
because it has continued to be the dominating force in every 
branch of municipal administration. The American Board of 
Aldermen, on the other hand, has declined in quality to a point 
where it rarely commands any degree of public confidence, and 
this is mainly because its powers have been one after another 
taken away until it can no longer exercise, in most cities, a con- 
trolling influence in local affairs. A body which has been so 
shorn of authority that it can do little harm can, by the same 
token, do little good; and when membership in a city council 
ceases to afford any substantial opportunity for constructive 
service, it will fail to attract any but those who have political 
or personal ends to serve. The magnetism of power is in all 
countries as great to-day as it ever was; but it must be real 
power and not the mere shadow of it. 


It seems, therefore, that Canadian cities which have as 
yet proceeded but a short distance in the direction of separat- 
ing administrative from legislative powers by transmitting the 
former to Boards of Control, or Water Boards, or Lighting 
Commissions, would do well to have an eye upon the situation 
into which this policy, when pushed to its logical conclusion, 
has brought the cities of the United States. Whatever the 
merits of Montesquieu’s principle in its application to national 
constitutions, it has proved to be nothing but a stupefying 
formula in local government. It has inspired the parcelling of 
local authority into so many different hands that there is no 
_ centralized responsibility for the general trend of municipal 
policy, and hence no real responsiveness of administration to 
_ public opinion. Division of powers means a multiplication of 
Independent authorities which in its turn facilitates the eva- 
sion of real responsibility. A slavish popular adherence to 
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this shibboleth of “checks and balances” has been the most 
important single obstacle which the cities of the United States. 
have had to surmount in their long struggle for decent gov- 
ernment. | 


The fact that the commission plan of city administration 
relegates this time-worn fallacy to a place among the dis- 
cards of political science is the chief argument in favor of its 
adoption, and the one that has carried most weight with think- 
ing men. The only way to make administration efficient is to 
make its machinery simple and that, in a word, is what the 
commission plan aims to do. Back to the early arrangement. 
under which a single elective council controlled every branch 
of the city’s affairs and was directly responsible to the electors. 
therefor—that is the sum and substance of the whole commis- 
sion movement. An all-powerful city council with the details 
of administration handled solely by its own committees is com- 
mission government in a nutshell. It is true that the commis- 
sion-council is small, with a membership of five men only. It 
is also true that its committees are committees of one. But 
neither of these things is of fundamental importance; the es- 
sential fact is that commission government represents a return 
to the old-fashioned English system of city administration by 
council committees and a departure from the American prin- 
ciple of checks and balances. That alone is what has given 
the commission movement so much momentum in the United 
States. It is not that the adoption of the commission plan in 
American cities embodies, as some Canadians have been in- 
clined to think, a confession that municipal democracy has 
failed. The sort of government that many cities of the United 
States have had during the last generation is not real democra- 
cy. It has been in many cases the despotism of party bosses who — 
have managed with the aid of ramshackle city charters and an 
iniquitous ballot system, to possess themselves of power with- 
out responsibility. To be really democratic a government must 
first of all be intelligible to those who support it, and to be 
intelligible it must be simple enough to come within the com- 


pass of the ordinary voter’s mind. The commission plan of — | 


local government is simple and intelligible; but not more so 
than was the Ontario municipal system before the legislature 
of the province began its policy of loading on the cities many 
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of those administrative devices which American experience 
has proved to be defective in operation. If there is anything 
to be said for the adoption of commission government in Cana- 
dian cities at the present time, it is only because they have 
been led, more or less, to repeat the administrative follies of 
municipalities south of the border. What seems to be most 
needed, therefore, is a retracing of steps, and more specifically 
a restoration of power to the council and of functions to its 
committees together with such reductions in the size of both 
as will make possible a greater degree of executive efficiency. 


During the last twenty or thirty years the United States 
has served as the world’s chief laboratory for experiments in 
local government. There is scarcely a known political or ad- 
ministrative device which has not been given a trial during 
this period in one or other of the forty-eight states. The fail- 
ures have been many; but even failures are instructive or 
ought to be. When some scheme of local administration fails 
utterly to secure satisfactory results in the United States, there 
arises at least a presumption that, under substantially the 
same conditions, it is not likely to do otherwise in Canada. 
Yet simple as that proposition may sound, I have encountered 
no indication that those who make Municipal Acts and city 
charters in any of the Canadian provinces have had it much 
in mind. On the contrary, it must be clear even to cursory 
students of Canadian municipal development that the faith in 
formulas of government which above all other things differen- 
tiates the political psychology of the American and English 
electorates is working its way to a firm hold in the Dominion. 
It has taken the American people a long while to learn that no 
governmental appliance, however meritorious it may appear 
even after careful scrutiny, is a self-executing instrument of 
political righteousness. Even yet, indeed, there are signs that 
this simple lesson has not been everywhere mastered. That is 
why a word of counsel may not without timeliness be ad- 
dressed to those Canadians who seem to think that the whole 
temper of their municipal institutions can be transformed by 
some sort of political alchemy. So far as the policy of separat- 
ing executive from legislative authority has been followed in 
_ the government of American cities, the result has been, in the 
main, productive of nothing but friction, extravagance, and 
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divided responsibility. The commission plan is little more 
that a protest against this dogma and all its works. If Cana- 
dian cities will only refrain from the policy, there will be no 
need for the protest. 
WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO, ’96. 
Harvard University. 


























THE COMRADES OF MAETERLINCK. 


a Belgian literary movement was one of those strange 
art waves that emanated from the personality of Baude- 
laire. It was not, of course, a direct wave, for the Belgians all 
began life as Symbolists. “L’art,” in their youth as one of 
them writes, “était l’ceuvre d’inscrire un dogme dans un 
symbole.” But symbolism itself grew up under Baudelaire’s 
true literary son, the inscrutable Mallarmé. For Baudelaire 


- made it possible by discovering a world of strange and aber- 


rant senses long forgotten.t And indeed all the Belgians from 
Verhaeren to Le Roy owe Baudelaire a debt. But the writer, 
whom Fortune in her own peculiar fashion has chosen to hail 
as the true prophet of the movement, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
owes Baudelaire less than the others. Perhaps this is one of 
the strange reasons why our Lady of Caprices has chosen to 
crown him, and leave, with scant courtesy, the others severely 
alone. For when Belgian literature is mentioned, our mind 
always reverts instantaneously to the author of “La Vie des 
Abeilles,” the poet, essayist and dramatist of ‘L’Oiseau Bleu.” 
We never remember the others. Yet who knows but that an 
age may come, which will claim a saner estimate of the “Bel- 
gian Shakespeare,” as some have been pleased to call him,? and 
render at the same time unto the others what is their due. For 
the comrades of Maeterlinck also formed part and parcel of 
the Belgian literary movement. Of course there were many 
who played only pawns’ parts, but there were others who were 
leaders. Verhaeren, the oldest of them all, still lives and has 
given to Belgian literature a glorious abundance of many-sided 
genius. He has written richly, if wildly; vividly, even if with- 
out restraint; he may have given us too much, but, as with 
Browning, there is gold for the finding and it is not the gold of 
a pocket mine. Georges Rodenbach has painted those the 
great majority pass over—such as silence and fading colours 


Sn arene nee 


1Iwan Gilkin and Albert Girand are direct lineal descendants of 
Baudelaire. 
2Like Byron the Belgian Maeterlinck awoke to fame. In an August 


number of The Figaro for 1890, M. Octave Mirabeau wrote him into 


greatness. 
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and the odours of the past and decaying towns. Then Charles 
Van Lerberghe like a veritable Ariel of the nineteenth century 
has winged by singing of a paradise he once saw in the un- 
sailed seas of dreamland. The names, fortunes and works of 
these three men (to say nothing of Gregoire Le Roy, Lemon- 
nier and EKekhoud) are not negligible quantities. In fact, they 
are all artists worthy of their comradeship with Maeterlinck. 
But while Fortune gave him a world-wide smile of recognition, 
on them she seems to have turned an icy back. However, in 
the true valuation of the whole movement, even though Maeter- 
linck descend not from the primary order, it will be found that 
all these writers will rise balancing our critical judgment. 
And it must be borne in mind that it is only by studying these 
men and their works that we can arrive at a true solution of 
Maeterlinck’s equation. In the past critics have been far too 
prone to regard him as a solitary genius coming out of a desert 
to amaze the world. They have too often forgotten that he is 
only one of many, that the movement was greater than Maeter- 
linck, even though he be its finest flower. And it was not 
Maeterlinck’s banner alone that was followed by the second or 
younger battalion of the Belgium school, who derive from the 
Lycée Condorcet and include André Fontainas, Ephraim 
Mikhael (whose early death robbed them of one of their most 
promising artists), Pierre Quillard, Réné Ghil and the Ameri- 
ean, Stuart Merril. 

The early dramas of Maeterlinck were hailed as a new 
style of which Maeterlinck was the “onlie begetter.” But we 
shall find Charles Van Lerberghe writing a little play entitled 
“Les Flaireurs” as early as 1888, long before Maeterlinck had 
begun to work his puppet figures in Maeterlinck’s manner. — 
This in no way detracts from the exceptional beauty of what — 
Maeterlinck has wrought. It only goes to show that the idea 


of such a theatre, where the spoken word should be void of all — 


rhetoric and silence itself allowed to speak, was not his alone. 
For some years ago, in the Collége Sainte-Barbe at Ghent, — 
there were three young friends together, all poets, Maeterlinck, — 
Gregoire Le Roy, and Charles Van Lerberge. Often perhaps — 


when the Jesuit fathers of the College must have thought their _ 


young charges too heedless of divinity, too wrapt in the world, 
these young men with Gallic ardour were planning a new kind — 
of a theatre as revolutionary in its methods from that of Ra-— 
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cine as the sculpture of Rodin is from the Greeks. It is the 
bodiless ghost of a drama, but how restful after the rantings 
of the romantic stage. 

Indeed no further proof than “Les Flaireurs” is necessary 
for the support of my contention that to understand fully 
Maeterlinck’s value, we must pay attention, if for no other 
reason, to these his contemporaries. Take for example the 
motif of “Les Flaireurs.” It deals with the problem of death. 
How do we look at death? Both Van Lerberghe and Maeter- 
linck have always been haunted with the shadow of the end of 
all things. Within a humble cottage Van Lerberghe shows an 
old woman to whom the final summons has come. It is late at 
night, and outside the wind is blowing and the rain pouring. 
A young girl is keeping watch beside a dying crone —a girl 
terror-stricken with the horror of it all, as the hours pass 
bringing the final dissolution. Symbolic summonses marking 
Death’s coming knock at intervals on the door. At ten o’clock 
comes the man with the water and sponge. The girl does not 
dare to open the door. At eleven o’clock it is the man with the 
grave clothes. Finally at midnight the man with the coffin 
knocks whilst the last agony convulses the dying woman. It 
is true that this is the idea of a young poet. Yet Maeterlinck 
himself of later years working out the same idea has, in his 
essay on “Death,” shown us how we mistakenly accuse him of 
ills that do not pertain to his quality. Death is gentle, Maeter- 
linck says, he only seems evil to us who confound him with 
‘pain and sickness. But Death is not responsible for these ills. 
And so too young Van Lerberghe in his little drama shows us 
that it is only the young girl who makes the mistake of con- 
founding them with Death, for the old woman recognizes in 
him the approach of a friend who with tender hands will gently 
guide her to peace. Surely this play might almost be the com- 
‘panion work of Maeterlinck’s own “L’Intruse.” 

Van Lerberghe was born in 1862, of a Femish father and 
‘a Walloon mother. This mixed parentage gave him a dual 
personality—the cold carnal sensualism of the one race and the 
‘vague dreaminess of the other. He graduated a year or so be- 
fore Maeterlinck at Ghent and passed his happiest years in an 
old world village in the remote Ardennes. Here he lived a life 
whose adventures were those rather of the spirit than of the 
‘body. Like a bee he sucked honey and not a little gall of all 
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the French poets from Baudelaire down to Samain. He wan- 
dered with the heroes of Maurice Barrés ‘“culte du moi,” 
through the strange mysterious haunts of feverish youths. 
Modern paganism gave him Mademoiselle de Maupin; the 
Middle Ages wrought for him a strange tapestry of mysticism 
and Francois Villon’s “Ballade of Dead Ladies”; the Renais-. 
sance sent him Botticelli and the loves of the Decameron. The 
dark men of Rembrandt led him far. He beheld the music of 
Giorgione and heard the music of Wagner. Russian novels 
filled him with the pity of the steppes while the tragedy of life 
itself everywhere haunted him. And when he grew feverish 
with thought or passion Nature with her pageant of seasons 
came and laid her cool hands on his hot eyes. Death overtook 
him in his country home on November 1st, 1907, when he had 
written in addition to his play three slim little books: “‘Entre- 
visions,’ “La Chanson d’Eve,” and “Pan.” Yet this work, 
whose bulk is so classically small, is bound for a permanence 
as durable as that of Catullus’ tiny sheaf of poems. 

The first of these is a volume of short poems as musical 
and unaccountable as dreamland itself. Maeterlinck writing 
of Van Lerberghe’s verse, says: ‘Il me semble qu’il y a la un 
chuchotement et comme un silence lyrique, une musique, une 
voix, une qualité de son que nous n’avions pas encore entendus. 
dans notre poésie francaise.” And reading such poems as: 
Barque d’Or in his book, we feel that this is the truth. Only the 
early poems of Rossetti and William Morris can give you an. 
idea in English of their plangent beauty or their sad, half- 
murmured thoughts. 

In his own land, however, it is by his long continuous 
poem, ‘‘La Chanson d’Eve,” that Van Lerberghe is best known; 
and it is here too to my mind the paths of these two boy friends: 
Maeterlinck and Van Lerberghe have diverged. One has gone 
to study the bee, to keep close to the life of the earth, to grow 
more human in his quest for happiness, while the other 
has mounted into the higher heavens another beautiful 
and ineffectual angel of song like Shelley, pouring out music 
too perfect to ever die and too lacking in humanity to ever live.. 
Van Lerberghe does not design, he evokes. In this he is the 
true symbolist. ‘“‘La Chanson d’Eve” is a symbol; for the im- 
mensity of idea, that it would fain encompass, is so great that 
only a symbolist or primitive mind would have dared to essay” 
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it. It deals with origin of life. In the delicate Flemish lace of 
its verse Charles Van Lerberghe says: “I will paint for you 
the divine infancy of the first woman, Eve.” And at once we 
see his difference from the Hebrew writer who gave us first 
man and then woman as his off-shoot. But in Van Lerberghe’s 
paradise there is no Adam; for him in true Gallic fashion 
‘there is only Eve. And in the life of this first woman, the 
creatress of life, we may read a strange trace if we wish to be 
fantastical of the Latin nature turning to the Oriental Cult of 
“‘Sakticism.” The whole he tells us shall be told simply: 

Je voudrais te la dire 

Dans la simplicité claire 

De mon bonheur, 

Sans un nuage, sans une fleur, 

En n’y mélant que la lumiére 

Et l’air ot je respire. 

It is a history of the growth and fall of Eve. But to un- 
derstand it we must first of all discard all notions of the Eden 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. We are in some other world that 
might have been painted by Botticelli or Giorgione. The Eve 
of Van Lerberghe is no Jewish girl, but a pagan child whose 
home is one of those “‘Happy Isles’ of the old Greeks set in a 
blue transparent sea. She is one with the flowers and the 
green growth of her island home. She is a child of nature, of 
the bounteous breast of earth and the wind and the sun as 
‘much as a garden rose is. Again there is no serpent in this 
paradise to disturb her girlish songs of the wonder of the 
earth. _Her temptation (if one may call it by so harsh a word), 
is the temptation that comes to every young girl who lives close 
to nature under the sweet pagan influences of the flowering 
‘spring and its warm wind and gentle sea. These gradually 
awake in her a certain birth of adolescence. It is not the Devil 
of the Old Testament who is her tempter, but the God Pan, the 
‘spirit of life and happiness that would yet be more happy. 
Slowly forces awake in her being whose meaning she knows 
not—making her a2 woman, removing her from her little bro- 
‘thers and sisters the leaves of the trees, from the sunbeams and 
the ripples of the waters, stirring in her something far more 
complex than the simple vegetable life of Natura Benigna. But 
the fruit of knowledge is Death. And so a shadow passes over 
these first days of the world where the ether is bluer and the 
‘sun a purer gold than now. Something comes that is alien. At 
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last the vision of Death arises before her, but it is a happy 
vision for she will not perish, she will return to the earth from 
which she came and be at one again with the things of the 
earth from which desire with its cruel ache had severed her. 
The earth will take her again and the pain in her young girl 
heart will be eased. For she is no mortal woman, but rather 
the embodiment of all the souls of all womankind. We have 
no Milton’s commonplace house-wife Eve here of the “‘Paradise 
Lost.” It is the charming and seductive figure of a poet’s 
dream seen in the dim world of visions and which we can never 
take into our arms any more than the women who come to us 
in sleep. It is a girl Goddess—the divine symbol of everything: 
that is essentially feminine. The vine is her brother and the 
strawberry is her sister. Her soul is a germination like them. 
The spring wind for her is the voice of God. She moves along 
banks odorous with hyacinth and dittany in the freshness of 
the dawn. 


Un rayon de lumiére touche 

La pale fleur de mes yeux bleus; 
Une flamme éveille ma bouche, 

Un souffle éveille mes cheveux, 


Et mon ame, comme une rose 
Tremblant, lente, tout le jour, 
S’éveille 4 la beauté des choses, 
Comme mon cceur a leur amour. 

That the great Public will ever succeed in appreciating 
such work at its full value seems quite doubtful. Neither 
children nor people without artistic initiation in the inner 
shrine of beauty can understand verse so delicate, so novel and 
so full of subtle allegory. 

Gorges Rodenbach was another mystic dowered with an 
exceedingly sensitive perception, a subtle analyser of moods: 
and emotions. Unlike Van Lerberghe, who found his inspira- 
tion in the charm of spring, Rodenbach was moved by the 
beauty of autumnal decay. In a wood where a wind of deso-. 
lation moans around bare branches and the yellow and red 
leaves carpet the sodden turf, Rodenbach wandered a discon- 
solate dreamer. A frail and anaemic individual he was never 
happy and moved remote from the ordinary interests of life. 
He was born at Tournay in 1855 and quite early found his 
vocation as the poet of those old Belgium cities that the decay 
of the Hanseatic league centuries ago left commercially high. 
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and dry. At the age of twenty-two he issued his first volume 
of verse, “Le Foyer et Les Champs,” and sounded in it the 
gamut of all his subsequent out-put of some ten slim volumes. 
If you have read one, you have read them all, for Rodenbach 
moves within a curiously limited circle of ideas; but, each vol- 
ume has such beauty in its expression, that one keeps crying 
out each page is more perfect than its predecessor. As with 
all the Belgians, the English Pre-Raphaelites, Rossetti and 
Morris, as often influence them as Baudelaire and Mallarmé 
and much of Rodenbach’s poetry has their critic mysticism.’ 
His poems, too, are like faded tapestries and are written in a 
language not at high but low tension, which in its trickling 
paucity of volume gives to the poise and cadence of every 
syllable a new and unutterably strange meaning. As in music 
nothing ever happens in them. They awake, evoke and stir 
vague thoughts and then leave us like the passing shiver of the 
wind in the trees. His early volumes have perhaps a clarity 
of beauty that to the average man will always be perfectly 
unnatural. They have, too, a cruelness, a cruelness of youth, 
which becomes softened and mellowed in the latter volumes, 
particularly ‘‘Les Vies Encloses,” “Le Régne du Silence” and 
‘Le Miroir du Ciel Natal.’”’ They leave behind, it has not been 
inaptly said, the impression of a boudoir bathed in moonlight. 


But after the appearance of “‘La Jeunesse Blanche’’, for 
the most part Rodenbach with subdued and exquisite tender- 
ness sings of pity, melancholy, resignation and the subtler 
emotions of the soul. He is the poet of désuétude, of half tones 
and semi-darkness, of low voices and faintly rustling silks in 
dim rooms amid unseen flowers. His poems are intimately 
bound up with the land or rather the district of his novels, the 
forgotten world of Béguinage flamand: 


Au loin, le Béguinage avec ses cloches noirs, 
Avec son rouge enclos, ses toits d’ardoises bleues 
Reflétant tout le ciel comme de grands miroirs, 
S’étend dans la verdure et la paix des banlieues, 





8The influence of English Poetry on Belgian Literature would form 
an interesting study in comparative Literature. Fontainas translated 
Keats and Milton’s Samson. Maeterlinck translated Ford’s masterpiece 
and Macbeth. Many other cases might be cited. 
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Les pignons dentelés étagent leurs gradins 


Par ot monte le Réve aux lointains qui brumissent, 
Et des branches parfois, sur le mur des jardins 
Ont le geste trés doux des prétres qui bénissent. 

It was his own home with its foggy horizons, mournful 
canals, lethargic cities isolated beside debilitated streams. 
Modern life has never insulted its streets, its walks have fallen 
asleep and its towers look down dreamily into the tranquil 
water’s reflection remembering always a splendour that is. 
past. The old cathedrals, the grey convents, the bells, the 
quaint bridges, the canals and the simple religious belief of the 
people—all create an atmosphere, the atmosphere you respire 
at Bruge, a perfect relic of mediaevalism, As Rodenbach him-. 
self writes in his novel, ‘“Bruges-la-Morte”’: “An indefinable 
spiritual ascendancy establishes itself over the souls of all 
those who dwell within its walls. Unconsciously they become 
assimilated into harmony with the languor of its waters and 
bells.” 


This city immortalized by Memling and Van Eyck is the 
background of all his prose and verse. Yet in the frail spirit- 
ual beauty of his prose steals, dissipating the finest of his re- 
fined effects by blotches of lurid colour, a frenzy of melodrama.. 
For example, Hughes Viane, the widower-hero of “Bruges-la- 
Morte,” is one of the most pathetic pictures in modern fiction 
until he strangles the dance girl Jane Scott with the yellow hair 
of his dead wife. Indeed, to fully conceive Rodenbach you 
must mix Pierre Loti and Ouida.+ 


While the genius of Maeterlinck has flowed on like a placid 
well-ordered river, knowing no overflow, following placidly its 
course unharrassed by whirlpool and rapid; and Rodenbach 
and Van Lerberghe have all the limpidity of exotic waters that 
sown with pads of blue and yellow nenuphars, guard their 
beauty betwixt overhanging banks; on the other hand, the 
- genius of Emile Verhaeren has ever been as turbulent and 
militant as one of those torrents that spring somewhere far up. 
in the hills and come bounding and leaping down cascades, 
foaming and eddying over rocks, seething and lashing them- 





*I have attempted no study here of Rodenbach’s novels. They are, 
however, peculiarly patient paintings similar to those of his fellow- 
countrymen Georges Eekhoud and Yoris Karl Huysmans. 
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selves to a frenzy at the slightest obstacle, then growing larger 
and larger at certain seasons from generous superabundance 
deluge the countryside and roll on mightily to the ocean. Or 
to put it another way, while Maeterlinck, Rodenbach and Van 
Lerberghe drink of the ocean of life from a liqueur glass, Ver- 
haeren dips a beer mug, to put it dripping to his lips. 

Yet if we examine closely the ideas of Verhaeren, we shall 
find them strangely typical of the movement and in no wise 
repugnant to those of his confréres. The supreme “Moi” cries 
from his pages as intensely as from the others. Like Maeter- 
linck too his mysticism is not theological but artistic. He has 
the same fear of death, and the same faith in the value and 
beauty of silence. The spirit world is the real world and ‘‘man 
in his material form is for both the mere sport of the infinite 
and immeasurable forces that surround him, which he feels 
dominating his life, but of whose personality he remains neces- 
sarily in ignorance.” Again there is no such power as free 
will; we are all at the mercy of invisible forces like the marion- 
nettes of the Belgian stage. Remember, too, these men have 
been intimate friends all their lives. As a child Verhaeren has 
seen the mist and flood of the long, low, melancholy Flemish 
plains. He too has studied at the Collége Ste. Barbe at Ghent 
and later at the University of Louvain. They also have tried 
to make him a lawyer like the others; but with them he has 
turned his back on the legal profession. He too has developed 
from the French masters his gift of song. So it comes about 
that all his paroxysms of inarticulateness rendering his utter- 
ance so difficult of comprehension, all this symphony of discord 
has much the same significance in its criticism of life as the 
lonely flute of Van Lerberghe, the monotonous mandoline of 
Rodenbach and the vibrant violin of Maeterlinck. 

But he has a wider sympathy than them all; and he is the 
most virile, the most dynamic factor in the movement. He is 
possessed of a universality of interest the others never attain. 
For they have never left the chantries of their dreams to mix 
with the common herd in life’s wayfaring. Maeterlinck in his 
old chateau home has spent pleasant days amid his flowers and 
birds, amusing himself with imaginary pugilistic feats, a 
quiet country gentleman with a great taste for animals and 
dogs. Van Lerberghe was always a dreamer of lost paradises 
in the remotenesses of the Ardennes—a man for whom mod- 
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ern life had no more existence than for a mediaeval recluse.. 
Rodenbach haunted by visions of decay and mournfulness, 
vainly fled to Paris like a delicate boy from a boarding school 
to pursue the fugitive pleasures of the flesh. He had no full 
knowledge of life which would enable him to be the Belgian 
“Balzac.” 

On the other hand, Verhaeren has rubbed shoulders with 
the world. A visionary like the others, he did not however 
bury himself in that Trappist Monastery in Hainault Forest 
he saw once as a young man with such longing eyes. Rather 
he returned to the market places of life and in so doing suf- 
fered what the others avoided—the rude jolts and jars and 
disgusts life keeps for dreamers. The record of them is 
chronicled in those weird paroxysms of disillusion “Les 
Debacles” and ‘‘Les Flambeaux Noirs.”’ These slim plaquettes 
of verse detail the tragedy of the one eyed in the country of 
the blind. The ochlesis of poverty’s entourage, the disease of 
vice, the heavy orgies of his national Kermesses, the physical 
tragedies of a manufacturing proletariate’—all these, however 
much they may revolt him, do not force him to seek a comfort- 
able haven of individualism that cares for none of these things. 
He stands besmirched and befouled, still holding to the tat- 
tered folds of the flags of his ideals, his back turned from the 
horrors of the past, his face looking away from the sorry 
scheme of the present, his hand pointing gloriously to the 
future. This is the message of that masterpiece ‘Les Cor- 
diere.”’ There he apostrophises the future in Miss Alma 
Strettel’s admirable translation: 


Yon—’mid that distance calm and musical 

Twin stairs of gold suspend their steps of blue, 
The sage doth climb them, and the seer too, 
Starting from sides opposed and toward one goal. 


Yon—contradiction’s lightning shocks lose power, 
Doubt’s sullen hand unclenches to the light, 

The eyes see in their essence laws unite, 

Rays scattered, one ’mid doctrines of an hour. 





*His labouring types remind one instinctivel 
y of the sculptured 
figures of his countryman Constantin Meunier. The Belgian puasune 


decks. ithe grace of the French, but is too reckless and dirty for a good 
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| Verhaeren would be a pessimist, if he did not believe in 
the future; Maeterlinck, if he did not trust nature; Van Ler- 
ae if he could not dream; but Rodenbach has no consola- 
ion. 

In another poem on St. George, the Saint is the messenger 
from the ages to be to Verhaeren emmailloté @Mennut. And 
this symbol of hope saves him even in “Les Villes Tentacu- 
laires” like brutal black London, teeming with myriads, 
stretching out in mile on mile of sombre streets, railways and 
docks. For Verhaeren hates factories and cities disfiguring 
the land. Nowhere indeed is this more in evidence than in 
Belgium, where the population per square mile is abnormal. 
This is one of the mistakes of the hopeless present for him. No 
doubt he pictures the happy garden cities of the future in 
place of that old London he has painted so vividly, enwrapt 
within a fog of beer, fever-tormented with grim dreams of 
blood, growing ever a dream within a dream under its zinc- 
hued sky, that a thousand spires, steeples, domes, belfries and 
chimney stacks stab. And in this respect, Verhaeren reminds 
me of that English socialist-artist, William Morris.’ 

He has, too, strangely enough, the same versatility as this 
Englishman. He not only writes verses, tales and plays; he 
lectures and writes pamphlets and fights for causes. He strug- 
gled early for impressionism, for Joseph Heymans, Fernand 
Khnopff, and his own illustrator, Theodore Van Rysselberghe. 
The defunct columns of reviews like La Jeune Belgique, La 
Basoche, L’Art Moderne, etc., will show him doing the hod- 
man’s work of a mere journalist. He founded in 1892 with 
Eekhoud and Vandervelde the “Section of Art” in the “House 

of the people” where the best music and lectures on art and 
literature are given. Here is a lively social interest alien to 
~ Maeterlinck and the others. 

| But one asks, if these men have achieved so much, why is 
it that the figure of Maeterlinck like a Colossus hides them? 
The answer is really quite simple. The popularity of Maeter- 
 linck is due to his voicing that desire for happiness common to 
all humanity. Happiness consists in simple emotions. That 








7The Russian economist, Prince Kropotkin, has worked out practi- 
cally what these two artists have dreamt. 
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is the first dictum of his breviary on “Though we live, let us 
be happy.” It is the message of his earlier drama of the soul. 
Then in “Aglavaine and Selysette,” we have the passage in 
Aglavaine’s letter: ‘We shall so fill ourselves and all that is 
about us with beauty, that there will no longer be room for 
sorrow, or misfortune, and should these none the less force 
their entrance, needs must they too become beautiful, before 
they dare knock against our door.” From this he advances to 
the doctrine of “The Blue Bird” that men often wander far 
over the world for happiness, while the blue turtle-dove of 
Tyltyl and Mytmyl, the bird of happiness, was in their back- 
yard all the time. Like a later day Hans Anderson, he has a 
simple message, a universal desire that everyone experiences. 
He would give to nursery rhymes a philosophical tinge. He is 
the good Belgian bourgeois, transmogrified into a fairy, giving 
to speculative ideas a sentimental turn suitable for the bour- 
geois comprehension. 

In Van Lerberghe we have the pure artist; he has no 
teaching so directly evocative of fellow-sentiment. Like Shel- 
ley, he has a vision of spiritual beauty and a pantheistic creed. 
Rodenbach, from the nature of his inspiration, is bound to 
prove a repulsive figure, for he has so little in common with 
normal man, loving energy, competition and success. He is 
the poet of retroaction, if he has any action. Lastly, Verhae- 
ren has such a vividness of dream that one can only look to the 
future to acclaim him. He is ahead of his contemporaries. 
Browning had never the popularity of Tennyson; yet, who will 
deny that (to borrow from Meredith’s letters) those yards of 
satin with their Sévres figures of the ‘“‘Idylls of the King” are 
démodé? The Browning pictures of men and women have 
come to stay. Browning is out in cheap editions. So, if I mis- 
take not, it will come to pass with the Belgians, that the ulti- 
mate verdict will crown, as their king, Verhaeren. 


BERNARD MUDDIMAN. 
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E are all impressed in these times with the increasing 

importance of our problems of conservation, and we 
regard with extreme pleasure the active and vigorous steps 
which the various governments have taken, and are taking, to 
insure that there be a minimum of waste in obtaining our raw 
materials. To most persons conservation means to draw upon 
nature for our supply of the various natural products that we 
require, in such a manner that posterity may not complain 
that we have been unduly wasteful or extravagant. The fun- 
damental importance of this kind of conservation is very 
generally recognized, and I shall dwell upon it only in passing,. 
but there is another type of conservation, less recognized, but 
equally important, of which I wish particularly to speak. This 
is the conservation resulting from scientific investigation and 
research. 

On this continent we have acquired the habit of being well 
satisfied with what we have accomplished. We marvel at our 
enterprise in scraping iron ore from the earth’s surface by 
steam shovels and in growing wheat and cotton on virgin soil, 
in stripping great areas of primeval forest and in allowing 
petroleum to spout from the ground. We cut more ice along a 
few hundred miles of our north-eastern shore in one month, 
than all the Pictet machines in France can turn out in a year, 
and we control the copper and nickel markets of the world he- 
cause nature has given us copper and nickel. If you want 
cheap sulphur you must come to us, for we pump it from the. 
ground, and we develop great centres of power distribution 
because our rivers run so rapidly down hill. To these vast re- 
sources we have applied a native energy and genius, in certain 
respects probably unequalled by any other people, but never- 
theless, what we do on this great scale we often do wastefully 
and extravagantly. Is it not time for us to pause in our pro-. 
gress to inquire whether things might not be better done, 
whether indeed the more conservative methods of other na- 
tions, given equal opportunity, might not put our own per- 
formance to shame? 
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Most of the materials extracted from the earth have been 
exploited for thousands of years. However, the drafts upon 
the reserves of the earth as compared with its total capacity 
were small until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
From the dawn of civilization until that time, the amounts of 
minerals and metals mined had been so inconsiderable that it 
was thought that they would last through the indefinite future. 
Toward the latter half of the nineteenth century, began the 
age of scientific advance and invention and of industrial and 
commercial operation on a large scale. Forecasts of the life 
of mineral resources made prior to that time became worthless 
in view of the tremendous acceleration at hand. Indeed, on 
this continent the output of the all important products, coal 
and iron, has approximately doubled in ten years, or looking 
back further, the output of the first decade of this century has 
been more than that of all previous decades. 

In his presidential address before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Sir Wm. Ramsay stated that 
if the present increase in the output of coal mines in the 
British Isles continued, the supply would be exhausted in 175 
years ,a very brief space in the life of a nation. More recently 
the time has been extended, owing to the discovery of new coal 
areas, but it is by no means unlimited. On this continent the 
coal supply is more nearly unlimited, but even here, if we take 
into account the increasing uses for it, and if we have in mind 
coal which can as readily be mined as is the case at present, we 
can hardly contemplate the future without concern. In the 
year 1910, there were mined about 13800 million tons of coal. 
Of this, over 40 per cent. was produced on this continent, and 
yet, according to Dr. J. A. Holmes, Director of the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines, more than 2000 million tons of anthracite coal and 
more than 3000 million tons of bituminous coal have been left 
underground in such condition as to make their future recov- 
ery doubtful or impossible. That there is tremendous waste in 
the mining of fuel supplies in North America is generally 
recognized, but its magnitude is beyond comprehension. In 
the mining of coal probably not 50 per cent. of it is removed 
from the ground and brought into a form such that it can be 
economically utilized. 

It is with this type of conservation, that of reducing waste 
in connection with reaping the various harvests of nature, that 
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\ the governmental commissions have had primarily to do. We 
| are glad that the work is being so well done, and that we are 
being so abundantly informed of it through the various gov- 

ernmental publications. However, this is but one aspect of 
conservation. It is not sufficient that we cut our timbers with 
as little waste as possible, and in such a manner that they may 
grow again,—it is not enough that we legislate against remov- 
ing that portion of the coal which is most easily removed, 
which yields immediate high financial return but which leaves 
a large fraction buried for all time,—it is not enough that we 
devote ourselves solely to the economy of production of raw 
materials, once they are at hand. Economical production and 
efficient utilization are in series as are two links of a chain— 
they are equally important. Surely it must be appreciated that 
the more efficient utilization of any material must react to 
cause us to draw upon nature to a lesser extent for that par- 
ticular product, and hence, quite as truly as diminishing wastes 
in the first production of the material, it effects a real conser- 
vation. 

These latter conservations are usually brought about, 
directly or indirectly, as the result of painstaking experimen- 
tal investigations of scientific men, engineers, physicists, 
chemists, metallurgists, etc., in their various laboratories and 
practices. Without attempting to select the most important of 
these, even of those of very recent date, let me illustrate with 

‘a few typical instances. 

Consider the chemist at work in his laboratory studying 
the solubility of boiler scale. It is estimated that boiler scale 
in the locomotives of this continent alone caused an annual loss 
of over 16 million tons of coal. One-sixteenth of an inch of 
boiler scale means a loss of 13% in efficiency, and one-eighth of 
an inch of boiler scale, which occurs in many boilers, means a 
loss of 25% in efficiency. Thanks to the work of the research 
chemist, the deposition of these scales has been reduced and 
reduced, until now they assume but a small fraction of their 
former significance. In this way, but so as not to be generally 
noticed, has the research chemist effected an important con- 
servation of our coal supplies.. 

You will probably remember that not many years ago, the 
name of the metal tungsten was unknown to you. Even for the 
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chemist it was a curiosity. At present not only are we fami- 
liar with the metal tungsten, but our homes and our offices are 
lighted with incandescent lamps, the filaments of which are 
fine drawn tungsten wires. Dr. W. R. Whitney and his asso- 
ciates at the Research Laboratories of the General Electric Co. 
have studied this metal for several years, but it is only com- 
paratively recently that they have succeeded in producing it 
in a state of ductility such that it could be properly drawn into 
fine wires. These tungsten lamps are a great improvement on 
the old carbon filament, for they radiate the same amount of 
light at about one-half the cost, which, translated into terms 
of conservation, means that they have effected a direct whole- 
sale saving of coal for all time. 

It is interesting to note the way in which researches on 
tungsten have effected real conservations in other ways. This 
hitherto almost worthless element has been found, when pro- 
perly formed, to have properties far superior to those of any 
known metal for the manufacture of X-ray tubes. In modern 
X-ray practice powerful electrical apparatus is used to excite 
the tube. The greater part of the energy delivered to the tube 
is transformed into heat at the point where the cathode rays 
bombard a metallic target. Where platinum is used, which 
melts at 1780°C, it has been found necessary, in order to pre- 
vent melting, to place the target beyond the focus of the ca- 
thode, so as to spread the bombardment over a larger area. 
Without going into detail, this means at best an X-ray picture 
with poor definition due to the danger of melting the platinum. 
Tungsten, with a melting point of 3000°C, permits of sharp 
focussing of the rays on the target and of the use of more 
energy through the tube, and consequently of a shorter expo- 
sure than has been hitherto possible. Aside from the direct 
value of this research to humanity, it will obviously substitute 
a new metal for the very limited and most costly one hitherto 
used, platinum, thus conserving the platinum for other uses 
where it alone can fulfil the requirements. The significance of 
this becomes obvious when we reflect that the demand for 
platinum and its relatively diminished production, has caused 
its price to soar from twenty dollars an ounce Troy in 1908 to. 
forty-eight dollars an ounce Troy in 1912. 

Ages ago, there were stored up, chiefly by the influence of 
plant life, immense deposits of carbon and nitrogen, which 
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have made modern civilization possible. Some of this nitrogen 
may have been compounded to its present useful form by elec- 
trical discharges in the atmosphere, but it is highly probable 
that the larger portion of it was formed of bacterial action. 
Certainly it appears to be true, that the 500,000,000 tons of 
sodium nitrate, which are known to be deposited in the desert 
of Atacama, Chili, are of organic origin, from plants and ani- 
mals whose refuse, under peculiar conditions of heat and water 
supply, was oxidized and collected in this unique locality. Until 
recently, we have drawn from these deposits practically our 
total supply of the element nitrogen, which is absolutely essen- 
tial for both plant and animal food. Besides, we have drawn 
from this source all of the nitrogen without which we could not 
have explosives, upon which depends the whole of our mining 
industry. Our waste of nitrate as fertilizer has so impressed 
the human mind that the daily press for years has pointed out 
the possible starvation of man because of the inability of the 
earth to supply nitrate for plant life. About two and one-half 
million tons of sodium nitrate are being taken each year from 
Chili, a fact which means that the probable time of depletion 
of these deposits is less than a century away. Call it two cen-— 
turies if you like, or five, the principle is the same. Yet, in the 
manufacture of coke for various industries during a recent 
period, but $3,800,000 worth of $160,000,000 worth of recov- 
erable nitrogen, which the original coal contained, was saved. 
The balance went off into the air as free nitrogen. This nitro- 
gen, among other things, has been saved by the Germans under 
similar conditions for a number of years, and is now being 
saved on this continent to a very rapidly increasing extent, as 
the result of the development of new metallurgical ovens and 


new chemical processes. 


In comparatively recent years a vast amount of research 
has been carried on, principally in Germany, the outcome of 
which has been the development of the wonderful coal tar in- 
dustry. This industry, which is prabably the greatest single 
example of chemical progress, has as yet not been developed 
on this continent. It has effected conservations in many ways 
of which I shall recall but a single one. Among the valuable 
by-products of this industry are materials from which are pre- 
pared an endless variety of dyes and coloring substances. All 


_the analine dyes are made from distillation products from coal. 
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These formerly required rich land now devoted to other pur- 
poses. Indigo alone, now prepared from coal tar, is equivalent 
to over 300,000 acres of indigo plants. 

To me there is no novel more interesting nor story of ad- 
venture more fascinating than accounts published during the 
last few months of the work of Professor Haber, which has 
resulted in the preparation of the nitrogen compound ammonia 
directly from the nitrogen of the air. At first obtaining only 
microscopic quantities of his product, later finding that the 
process was poisoned by minute traces of impurities which it 
seemed impossible to remove, obliged to work at extremely 
high temperatures and at very great pressures, and beginning 
a study which had been given up as impossible by dozens of 
prominent scientists in the past Professor Haber and his re- 
search associates are now able to announce that the problem 
has been fully solved on a manufacturing scale and that the 
walls of their first factory for synthetic ammonia are already 
rising above ground.. Henceforth man will be able to prepare 
fertilizers to enrich his soil directly from the atmosphere which 
everywhere surrounds him. 

A number of thoughtful scientists are expressing the 
opinion that the future will be the age of iron and aluminium. 
These seem to be provided by nature in practically inexhausti- 
ble quantities, but our methods of working their ores to pro- 
duce the pure metals introduce many extravagances. Even if 
these extravagances may be overlooked as regards the loss of 
the metals as such, they are extremely important in connec- 
tion with conserving other materials necessary to the process. 
When we consider that the steel industry of this continent pro- 
duces annually over twenty million tons of steel, we may ap- 
preciate what a very minor improvement might mean in the 
way of conservation. The modern trend in this industry has 
been to study the possibilities of producing pig iron and steel 
in electric furnaces. For certain grades of steel this is emi- 
nently successful, and although not finally demonstrated as yet 
for pig iron, the world is greatly indebted to the Canadian 
Bureau of Mines, under the direction of Dr. Eugene Haanel, 
for extensive researches on ‘“‘Electro-Thermic Production of 
Pig Iron.” 

During recent years much painstaking research has beei 
undertaken to control the hot acid smoke, laden with flue-dust 
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and with vapors of poisonous sulphurous and arsenious com- 
pounds, which are discharged from the stacks of the various 
smelters. Several large copper smelters in the western part of 
the continent were forced by the government to suspend opera- 
tions, owing to the devastation of the surrounding country. A 
single smelter in California emitted more than one hundred 
thousand cubic feet of poisonous gas per minute. Prof. C. L. 
Parsons says that we discharge into the air through a single 
stack of the Washoe smelter as much sulphuric acid as is uti- 
lized throughout the whole continent. Considering that sul- 
phuric acid is the basis of most of the important chemical 
industries and of the manufacture of fertilizers, the saving of 
this waste assumes an enormous importance. Very recently, 
as a result of a long painstaking research, several important 
processes have been and are being introduced at the smelters 
to save the useful products of these fumes. In this instance, 
however, as important as may be the saving of the materials, 
the really important conservation is that of the industry 
against its own self-destruction and of the valuable land which 
it was ravishing. 

Only three years ago a leading scientific mind said, ‘‘The 
crest of our known resources of highest grade copper is al- 
ready passed, and we are using lower and lower grades with 
increasing cost of production. The increasing inadequacy of 
our copper supply is a matter of deep concern.” So rapid, 
however, has been the progress in the metallurgy of low grade 
copper, that it is now proving more profitable to work than 
was previously the case with the high grade ores. Indeed, 
although our production of copper has increased several hun- 
dred per cent. in the last twenty-five years, and the annual 
output and consumption is still increasing, yet prices are lower 
than they were three years ago. This must be credited to the 
greater efficiency of metallurgical processes, making possible 
the utilization of deposits formerly supposed to be worthless. 

Even this brief review of some of the important points at 
which the experimental investigator touches the problems of 
conservation would be incomplete without mention of the re- 
cent and present work on peat by the Mines Branch, Canadian 
Bureau of Mines. Peat is a material found in extensive bogs, 
in nearly every province of Canada. As removed from the 
bogs it is unsuited for use as fuel, but after special treatment, 
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including drying and briquetting, it makes excellent fuel. Some 
idea of the extent to which the utilization of this peat fuel de- 
posit would conserve other forms of fuel, wood and coal, may 
be obtained from a recent low estimate of the peat resources 
of Canada as “‘equivalent to nearly 16,000 million tons of coal.” 


Many of these problems of conservation may best be 
studied by the individual producers most concerned, but cer- 
tain of the most important of them are essentially public prob- 
lems. These have either been unsuccessfully attacked or not 
studied at all by the manufacturers. Such studies can best 
be undertaken by the people’s institutions, the government 
bureaus or the universities—often best by the co-operation of 
the two. It is a matter of common knowledge that in the 
manufacture of brass about 8% of the total zinc is lost as 
vapor. No individual brass manufacturer, enormous and 
wealthy as many of them are, has been interested to expend 
the money and the time necessary to overcome this difficulty. 
The people ultimately pay for this loss of zinc in the increased 
price of brass. During the past year the U.S. Government, 
co-operating through its Bureau of Mines with Cornell Uni- 
versity, has undertaken an extensive investigation of this pro- 
cess. Our own government is not behind in recognizing the 
importance of the work to be accomplished by co-operating 
with Canadian Universities, and we of Queen’s University are 
glad to feel that she is playing so important a part in carry- 
ing out extensive investigations for the Dominion Government 
on the effective utilization of certain of our own natural min- 
eral resources. 


These are but a few of the savings which the research 
man has enabled those operating the various industries to 
bring about in recent years. Sometimes this saving is due to 
the utilization of new elements to replace old ones which are 
becoming exhausted; often it is brought about by supplying 
an entirely new compound or mechanism. Of the fifty metal- 
lic elements now known, there were only seven in commercial 
use two thousand years ago, viz.: zinc, iridium, platinum, co- 
balt, nickel, antimony, cadmium and bismuth. That is, the 
rate of addition has been less than one metal for each two 
centuries prior to our century. Within our time, that is, dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years, there have been about fourteen 
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metals added to commercial use, or the addition has been at a 
rate more than one hundredfold the previous rate. 

A notion of the rapidity with which research has brought 
about changes in the various electro-chemical and metallurgi- 
cal industries, is well illustrated by the statement of the presi- 
dent of one of our largest chemical corporations, that “‘pro- 
gress in chemical industries is taking place so rapidly through 
the study of new processes, introducing new machinery, new 
methods and new materials, that my company has very little 
in the way of plant to-day which was in existence ten years 
ago.” Whether we are proud of it or not, this is an industrial 
century and we are industrial people. New discoveries in our 
day are largely mental instead of geographical, and the old 
battles of conquest have become wars with ignorance. We are 
constantly attempting to broaden our mental horizon as our 
ancestors broadened their physical horizon. 


HERBERT T, KALMUS. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 





O a European travelling on this continent a great many 
things will be new and interesting, there will be much to 
excite his admiration too, if he spends enough time to look 
below the surface, and to study people and conditions, but gen- 
erally his first impressions will be by no means favourable. 
Whether he lands in New York or in Montreal, he is apt to be 
disappointed. He has heard so much of the land of plenty, of 
the fabulous wealth, he has read of Newport palaces and New 
York mansions, of the prosperity of the people, the absence of 
poverty. But if he expected to find gold on the street, he will 
soon give up searching for it below the mud which covers the 
streets. He may not go to Newport, but he will not be im- 
pressed by Fifth Avenue or Riverside Drive, or the residential 
streets of Montreal, at least not if he has seen the larger cities 
of Northern Europe. Wandering through the city, he will be 
shocked not only by the dirt and dust on the streets, but by the 
bad condition of the roads, the ugly telephone and trolley poles 
on good residential streets, the irregularity of the building 
line, the hideous signboards, the tin cans and other rubbish on 
vacant lots, the squalor of the tenement house districts, and a 
great many other sights which offend the eye. True, if he has 
returned to this continent after even a ten years’ absence, he 
will notice a wonderful change in most towns and cities, but 
there is still too much ugliness left. Let us assume that this 
newcomer settles in one of the Canadian towns, and he will 
make other discoveries which must surprise him. Of course, 
whether this man comes from England or Germany or any 
other country, he will be apt to compare conditions here with 
conditions at home, and to assume that they do things better 
in his own country; in any case he will be surprised when he 
attends a meeting of the City Council or of one of its Commit- 
tees and listens to a discussion on some special type of arc lamp 
or the load factor of the city power plant, by men who probably 
do not know the difference between an ampere and a microbe, 


no matter how successful they may be in their private business. ’ 


Or must it not seem strange to him to hear these same men 
argue about the value of different kinds of pavements, al- 
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though not one of them has had any engineering experience, 
or knows anything about these pavements except what he has 
read in some newspaper or perhaps seen on an inspection trip 
in another city? Especially when one considers that the terms 
of these men will expire at the ends of the year or of the fol- 
lowing year, and that some new amateur engineers will discuss 
the same questions the following year! And the mayor who 
does not only preside at the meetings, but who is also the 
Executive Officer, the General Manager of the Municipal Cor- 
poration, so to speak, is elected for one year only, i.e. he gives 
up his office just when he is becoming fairly familiar with the 
conditions. All that is required now to complete the absurd 
picture is to let politics enter, so that the Grits will vote to- 
gether, and the Tories together, and that the City appoint- 
ments will be influenced by the political affiliation of the can- 
didates, and one wonders how the municipal machinery will 
work at all. Nothing shall be said here about graft. When 
the writer attended an international meeting in Birmingham, 
England, two years ago, the Lord Mayor told the following true 
story to the visiting American engineers: ‘‘My son is living 
in Chicago, and a friend of his came to visit Birmingham, 
where I showed him about. He seemed very much impressed 
with everything, but when he returned to Chicago he expressed 
his surprise to my boy that his father, who was ‘apparently an 
honest man,’ should be mayor of the city. If you should meet 
this gentleman, I hope you will tell him that I am still Mayor 
and still ‘apparently honest.’”’ Fortunately graft seems to be 
rare in Canadian municipal affairs, as compared with condi- 
tions across the line. 

There seems to be no radical difference in principle be- 
tween the management of a large industrial concern and the 
management of the municipal business. Now the directors of 
a Locomotive Company do not decide what kind of steel shall 
be used for the crank pins nor do they appoint an office boy. 
They select a General Manager, and if they are are wise, they 
give him practically a free hand. They “direct”, he “man- 
ages.” They lay down the general policy of the concern, they 
decide what to do with a surplus, and what to do in case of a 
deficit. Why cannot the same thing be done in municipal 
business? Let the municipal council, composed of elected re- 
presentatives of the people, be responsible for the levying of 
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the taxes and the budget, but leave the executive business in 
the hands of specialists who are responsible to the Council and 
through it to the citizens. Nine-tenths of the business coming 
before the Council nowadays requires specialized engineering 
knowledge, and the details should not be decided by laymen. 
Building laws and inspection, road building and maintenance, 
drainage, sewage disposal, gas, electric light and power, refuse 
disposal, sanitation, street cleaning, water supply, surely these 
are subjects requiring years of study and practical experience, 
and no one but a duly qualified municipal engineer should be 
expected to know about them. But what do we find? A town 
employs an engineer, but he is not given any responsibility. He 
is subject to the orders of the Board of Works and other Com- 
mittees of the Council, in which each member has to express 
his opinions so as to impress his constituency with the value of 
his services. The engineer has to cater to pet ideas of indi- 
vidual councilmen, no matter how absurd they may seem to 
him. Business is often delayed by the lack of a quorum, and 
valuable time is lost. When the Council really becomes afraid 
to trust its own judgment any longer, an “expert” is called 
from some far-away city, who charges them a fancy fee for 
informing them that the gas tank is leaking, or for telling them 
which of the quotations from two hydro-electric companies is 
the better one, a calculation which any student of an engineer- 
ing school must be able to make in order to get his diploma. If 
the City Engineer cannot give them the required information, 
he should never have been appointed, for he will make other 
mistakes which will not be discovered until too late, and the 
additional salary required in order to obtain the services of a 
competent engineer will be like a drop in the bucket compared 
with the amounts which he may save for the city. But the fact 
is that they do not give their engineer a fair chance whether 
he is competent or not. Of course, this does not apply to all 
cities and towns, but if it were not based on actual- conditions 
and facts this article would not have been written. 


Aside from the engineering questions, there are a great 
many problems in municipal economy which require the ser- 
vices of a specialist. What is required first of all in municipal 
affairs is some permanency, and how can there be permanency 
if the mayor is elected for one year, the aldermen for one or 
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two or three years, and as long as civic officials are subject to 
the orders of annually changing committees? 

All that has been said, is acknowledged by thinking men 
in this country, and a wave seems to be sweeping over this 
whole continent at present, overthrowing the old form of gov- 
ernment by mayor and aldermen, and substituting government 
by a commission of three or five men. This system has worked 
very well in many places, but then we must consider that any- 
thing almost is better than the existing state of affairs. It 
does not seem to the writer that this can be a final solution. It 
appears too extreme in the other direction. The same men 
levy the taxes and have charge of the expenditure. Why not 
leave the former function in the hands of a Council, constituted 
the same as now, but relieved of all executive work? This is 
practically the German system, and while it is almost a fad 
now to hold up German institutions as models in almost every- 
thing, it must be admitted that they have reduced municipal 
government to a science, and that German cities are well gov- 
erned, too well governed some will say. For this reason to 
those who see plainly that the old system must go, and who are 
trying to devise a new form of municipal government, it may 
be interesting to study some of the details of the German sys- 
tem; whether they could be adapted to Canadian conditions is 
another question, and it will soon be seen that some of them 
will never be adopted in Canada. 

German cities have gone very far in municipal ownership. 
They do not all own their public utilities, but where these are 
still in the hands of private companies, the cities will control 
rates, and extortion of high rates or fares or insufficient or 
otherwise poor service would not be tolerated. Generally all 
the utilities are owned by the municipalities, and whether one 
considers their service as better or worse than in this country, 
one thing is certain, in almost every case they will earn a good 
revenue for the city. A German engineer who studied condi- 
tions on this continent, remarked quite correctly that in many 
cities here all enterprises which are operated at a loss, such as 
schools, sewers, etc., are owned by the cities, but the revenue 
producing utilities are too often owned by private companies. 


_ German cities operate savings banks, pawn shops, labor ex- 























changes, theatres, some do their own fire insurance, every 
building being insured and the premium collected with the 
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taxes. In brief they have gone to extremes in municipal 
ownership, which are not thought of in this country. These 
things are mentioned simply to show that the municipal affairs 
there are even more complicated than they are in the average 
Canadian city. Here we elect a mayor for one year, there they 
often elect him for life! He may be engaged for twelve years 
or for a trial period of three years, before the appointment is 
made permanent, but whatever the details of the arrangement 
may be, if he is competent, he has a position for life with a 
pension in case of disability. The mayor is elected by the 
Council, and receives a liberal salary. He can only be removed 
for cause, unless he be retired on full pay. 

As Germany is composed of twenty-five independent 
states, each of which has its own constitution, and since even 
in the largest state, Prussia, the details of the system of muni- 
cipal government differ in different cities, a bulky treatise of 
several volumes could be filled, if one were to give a complete 
presentation of municipal government in Germany. This 
would be of interest only to very few, but fortunately the prin- 
ciples are the same everywhere. One might conclude that 
much, since the system is uniformly successful, as far as effi- 
clency is concerned, and why? For no other reason, it would 
seem, but that the shaping of the general policy is kept abso- 
lutely separate from administrative activity. To build a bridge 
or a waterworks system requires competent and faithful 
officials simply. Whether they agree with the policy or not, 
does not matter. Their private opinions will not prevent them 
from carrying out the work assigned to them to the best of 
their ability. The mayor or burgomaster in German cities is 
aman who has made municipal government his life work. He 
is generally elected by the council for aldermen, if not by the 
people directly, and he is not even necessarily a resident of the 
city when he applies for the position. In fact, it is not unusual 
for a city to advertise for candidates. Although there is no 
law to that effect, a candidate for the position of burgomaster 
is usually a man who has studied for years law and _ political 
economy, and other subjects which will be useful in his career. 
He will probably begin as mayor of a small town and may end 
his days there if he does not receive a call to a larger place, 
very much like a minister who first has a small parish and 
gradually works his way up. That such a burgomaster, with 
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a liberal training, an unquestioned social position, a good 
salary, and a pension for life, should give good service to a 
city, is not to be wondered at, especially when he is given 
authority to appoint or discharge the heads of the departments, 
and is responsible only to the Council. Of course, there will be 
certain desirable restrictions: he may not discharge any official 
without stating in detail his reasons; he may not appoint any- 
one without the proper qualifications, or whatever the consti- 
tution of each city may prescribe. On first thought almost any 
Canadian or American would declare this scheme as impossible 
on this side of the water. “Graft!” and “Politics!” he will 
probably exclaim. But is it really not feasible? When a man 
is appointed for a long term of years, practically for life, with 
the expectation of a liberal pension, would he not be foolish to 
risk his future by questionable transactions? If, however, he 
is elected for say four years only, will there not be practically 
an incentive to grab as much as he ean, during that period, 
because he may not have so good a chance again? This is tak- 
ing the lowest view of the question, and assumes that it would 
be impossible to find an absolutely honest man. But every 
reader surely can think at once of some men in his home town 
or city who not only could be trusted, but who have the neces- 
sary qualifications, and might accept such a position. The 
importance of the appointment would be so obvious to each 
citizen that even if politics had some influence in the election, 
no party could afford to nominate an incompetent man, because 
the results will be too evident. Of the real character and ac- 
complishments of their representative in parliament, the elec- 
tors may never know very much, but they will be able to judge 
the work of their burgomaster very closely. And is there any 
danger that he will appoint only his friends and relatives, 
without regard to their fitness? Will it not be to his best 
interest to appoint only the best men, if he wishes to make a 
good record for his administration? Of course there will 
always be some form of recall, where the mayor has such great 
power. ) 

The composition of the City Council varies so much in dif- 
ferent parts of Germany that not even an attempt can be made 


~ here to discuss it in detail It is really sufficient to state that 


the Board of Aldermen is elected by the people on the ward 
system, and that this Board usually is concerned only with the 
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general policy of the administration, and especially with the 
raising of the revenue and the distribution of it, i.e. the budget. 
The aldermen are mostly elected by the three class system. All 
taxpayers are divided into three classes in accordance with 
their incomes. The people in class one, the well-to-do, elect 
one-third of the aldermen, and the two other classes one- 
third each, and only taxpayers have a vote in municipal 
elections. While in a way in would seem fair that the people 
who contribute most, have most to say about the spending, one 
must not forget that a great part of the revenue is derived 
from indirect taxation, but in any case, class legislation of any 
sort is not tolerated in this country. In some parts of Germany 
the cities have two co-ordinated governing bodies, the Board 
of Aldermen (Stadtverordnete) with their own chairman, and 
the City Council (Stadtrat) , presided over by the burgomaster. 
The Council will then: be composed of two kinds of Councillors, 
salaried and honorary, who are elected by the aldermen or 
directly by the people, and for a period of six or twelve years, 
if not for life. 

Thus we find two general systems of city government. 
Under one system, adapted from the French law, the mayor is 
the chief executive and at the same time chairman of the Board 
of Aldermen; under the other system the mayor and a council 
together form the executive body. The two systems seem to 
work equally well. The aldermen in each case are elected for 
short terms only, and in this way the people keep up a lively 
interest in municipal affairs, and feel that they have the con- 
trolling influence. The absence of this feature would seem to 
the writer to be one of the defects of the commission system, 
as commonly understood. Sometimes the advocates of govern- 
ment by commission point to Germany to prove its effective- 
ness, but even from the brief description given above it will be 
seen that the German system with its Board of Aldermen is 
radically different, and is in fact as democratic a system as 
can be devised. 

It is a well-known fact in American cities that the greater 
the number of offices filled by election instead of appointment, 
the better will be the chances for corruption. When the voter 
receives a ballot with a hundred names or even twenty only, 
he generally does not know more than one or two candidates 
by name even, and it affords a splendid opportunity to the 
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politicians to reward their active workers, their ward heelers, 
who after election will be responsible only to their party boss. 
If, however, the voter has to elect one or two candidates only 
he can make it a point to obtain all the necessary information 
about them, if he should not know them personally, and he will 
do so, if he has any civie conscience at all. If this system of 
appointing a mayor for a long term of years and of placing on 
his shoulders practically the sole responsibility for a good 
administration, were introduced in one of the smaller Cana- 


_ dian cities to-day, it seems reasonably certain that first of all a 


competent and conscientious man would be selected, and that 
the results would be so infinitely better than under the present 
régime that the people would never go back to the old scheme, 
and party politics would be banished forever from municipal 
affairs. 

It must not be thought that the burgomaster of a German 
city is simply an official like one of the department heads. He 
presides at the meetings of the Council. In some cases he even 
has the right of veto, where the legality of a resolution of the 
Council is questionable. He then applies to a higher instance 
to have the issue decided. This is one of the few cases where 
the government of the state interferes in municipal affairs. In 
Prussia the election of the mayor has to be confirmed by the 
state, but not in all the other states. In general it may be said 
that the German cities are independent to a degree not thought 
of in Canada and the United States, where the interference of 
state legislatures has been a most objectionable and injurious 
feature. In the larger cities of Prussia the police is practically 
a government department, but in most things the cities are 
absolutely self-governing. The old “free’’ Hansa towns, Bre- 
men, Hamburg and Lubeck, in fact are as independent as any 
of the states of the Empire. 

F. O. WILLHOFFT. 
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E may begin with a remark that can lay not the faintest 
claim to originality, viz., that this is an age of special- 

ism, that the workers in each department of research are at- 
taining satisfactory results from individuel and organized 
labour. This is true in all branches of science and literature, 
the skilled workers are numerous and the means for co-ordina~ 
tion and co-operation are brought to greater perfection than 
ever. Then the question arises whether many of us are not 
content to dwell too much in our own compartment and so lose, 
in some measure, our sense of relation to the whole realm of 
life. At Queen’s we have professed our desire to escape from 
dualisms and other intellectual and practical schisms by view- 
ing and treating all arts and sciences as chapters of the one 
great book of life in which we may dimly discern the purpose 
of God and the meaning of man’s life. Such a high profession 
is, like all noble ideals, easy to express in flowing speech, but 
difficult to translate into appropriate action and harmonious 
temper. This truth, however, is beginning to be seen more 
clearly, and so far as our present subject is concerned it means 
that theology is everywhere or it is nowhere. It is no longer 
the “Queen” of a small system of “sciences” that have only a 
mechanical relation to each other; it cannot be the monopoly of 
any “Faculty” but has become, so to speak, atmospheric and all 
pervasive. A chemical dicsovery acts or reacts upon philoso- 
phical speculation and through it on theological discussion. In 
a first class book on therapeutics one may come across passages 
that are not merely psychological but distinctly theological in 
tone.* The result is that when we first look round the field in 
order to comply with the request for a brief statement in The 
Quarterly, we are inclined to say that there is not much to re- 
port; in history, philosophy, science and criticism there is con- 
siderable activity, but in “‘systematic theology” strictly so 
called, the movement is slow. This is, from the point of view 
just presented, a quite superficial judgment. It may be true in 


*See an interesting chapter on Imponderabilia in Principia Thera- 
peutica by Houghton Sainsbury. 
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the sense that there is no one who occupies the position in rela- 
tion to our age of a Thomas Aquinas, a Calvin, or even that of 
Dr. Isaac Dorwer to the last generation, but there are brilliant 
workers in what we call “theology,” in the special sense, while 
the allied studies of history, criticism, exegesis and the social 
sciences are pursued in a philosophic spirit and with a strong 
feeling that the divisions between them must not be allowed 
to become too rigid, as they are not in the nature of things but 
merely for the convenience of workers. No church needs to be 
ashamed of men of the type of Dr. Denney in Britain and Dr. 
’W.N. Clarke on this side of the Atlantic. The Rev. R. J. 
Campbell’s New Theology might be dismissed with scorn by 
some professional theologians as an ambitious attempt hastily 
undertaken by one not sufficiently equipped for the task, but it 
was certainly a real stimulant as well as a lively irritant and 
helped to shake many out of their “dogmatic slumbers.” With- 
out touching any of the details one can express sympathy with 
the desire for a theology that shall lead men to feel once more 
the oneness of the world and the need of making “the brother- 
hood of men” something more than a conventional Christian 
phrase. From the last meeting of the British Association, 
which we were informed was to be unusually ‘‘empirical and 
practical,” there have come striking utterances concerning the 
origin of life and the possibility that “science” is on the eve of 
solving the great mystery. It is interesting to note that the 
scientist has the eschatological temper as well as the theolo- 
gian, but itis not so easy to make our flesh creep as it was 
thirty or forty years'ago. It is not possible to reproduce the 
sensation that was caused by the Belfast address. Men of all 
departments of science and all shades of thought have done 
much quiet thinking since that time and we do not believe that 
the explanation of a particular process is the banishment of 
God from that sphere. 

The present writer has since last spring had the privilege 
of visiting Princeton Theological College, Union Seminary, 
New York, and Chicago University, at all of these institutions 
theology is cultivated with great zeal. There was a large 
number of visitors at the celebration of the Princeton Centen- 
nial, and these came from different parts of the world. Of 
course, the greater number were alumni of the college, but 
there were many representatives of other colleges in the United 
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States and Canada as well as “‘the moderators” from Britain. 
Considering its nearness and its many representatives present, 
Canada took a small share in the programme, consisting of a 
short prayer at the Sunday morning service by the Rev. Dr. 
Mackay, Moderator of our Assembly. In a short paragraph no 
report of the various academic and social functions can be at- 
tempted, but in connection with our present subject a few 
words may be allotted to President Patton’s sermon. It was 
brilliant and aggressive, but not convincing. It had three sec- 
tions, first the roll of Princeton’s illustrious dead, the Hodges, 
Alexanders, Green and others; second, a statement of three 
different kinds of conservatism, and third, a ride round the 
theological field with dashes and slashes at all the different 
kinds of critics and heretics. One must admit that there was 
nothing soporific about it, but with all its brilliance it had, to 
my mind, an air of unreality. Princeton Theological College 
has in the past done much noble work and its graduates have 
taken their share of the missionary work of the Church, but 
when its chief claim to recognition is made that it has handed 
down from the past and will ever more continue to propagate 
the pure, undiluted ‘“‘Calvinism’—then we decline to discuss 
the situation. The delegates from Scotland, Principal Stewart 
and Dr. Wells, were expected to deal with this matter of 
Princeton and its Calvinism; of course, they put it politely and 
took much time ‘to round it, but the net result was that the 
attempt to transmit any theological system through several 
centuries without change is an absurdity. When, however, 
such a position is taken, it is not likely that the theological col- 
lege and the modern university can be regarded as belonging to 
the same atmosphere. Union Seminary is a flourishing insti- 
tution with splendid buildings and a large staff of able teach- 
ers, and it stands in friendly relation with Columbia Univer- 
sity. The number of students is large and a great variety of 
courses are open to them. It is likely that Union will continue 
to uphold a high standard of theological learning, but along 
with this it has the latest methods and appliances for “prac- 
tical” training in the varied pastoral duties. It was a pleasure 
to meet even for a short time the genial President, Dr. F. 
Brown, a distinguished Old Testament scholar, as well as a 
number of others whose names are well known throughout the 
theological world. In listening to the testimony of the alumni 
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to the work of those who in various parts of the world had 
during the past year been called to their rest, one felt that a 
freer spirit of investigation did not mean any want of loyalty 
to the Christ or lack of consecration to the cause of humanity. 
At Chicago it was an important day; the handsome new library 
was dedicated to the memory of the late President Harper, 
who, besides being an able Semitic scholar, laid the foundations 
and guided the destinies of a great university. As I listened 
to the official tribute rendered in graceful phrase with enthusi- 
asm and discrimination, my mind wandered back to the late 
‘Principal Grant, for certainly these two strong men, though 
differing in so many ways, had very much in common, both as 
to their spirit and their work. At Chicago the Theological 
Faculty is a part of the University and has many distinguished 
scholars on its staff. There, as eisewhere, the system of 
options is extensive and flexible. Some of our educational re- 
formers will be glad to hear of a thesis in theology on “ The 
Milk Supply of Chicago in relation to Religious Leadership.” 
After this brief glance at three important institutions we must 
confine our attention to the literature of our subject. 

It is not necessary here to do more than mention recent 
contributions by members of our own staff and to say that the 
discussions of Socialism by Prof. Skelton, New Testament 
Eschatology by Dr. Scott, and the History and Philosophy of 
Religion by Dr. J. Watson, whose Gifford lectures we expect to 
see soon in book form, are all concerned with subjects that 
relate to the life of the Christian Church, and that are more 
closely connected than might appear at first sight. From the 
various Journals and Reviews we may gain some conception of 
the activity in this department. Many of the articles are 
ephemeral and much of the literature fugitive, but even then 
they reveal a living interest in the application of theological 
principles to present day life. Some solid work is done; speak- 
ing for myself, I may say that I have found several of the 
articles in the American Journal of Theology, with the accom- 
panying discussions and criticism, quite stimulating and help- 
ful. In the June number of Review of Theology and Philoso- 
phy (Edinburgh), edited by Professor A. Menzies, we find an 
article based upon about thirty recent books on Socialism, 
some of these might be classed as “pure economics” but most 
of them treat the question in its relation to science, theology 
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and the Church. The question arises in many forms, “is the 
Christian ideal that of monk or citizen?” And this leads to 
the farther enquiry, what bearing has “the eschatology of 
Jesus” upon this living question? Strange to say there is also 
a question as to the connection of Bergsonism and Syndical- 
ism, with the information that the philosopher himself repu- 
diates such connection. In another issue there is a review of 
an equal number of books on Mysticism, this subject having 
been discussed in the light of the latest contributions from 
modern psychology, and the reviewer (Rev. A. S. Martin, 
Aberdeen) finds that the best thought on the subject leads to 
this conclusion: ‘‘The knowledge of God and the spiritual life 
grow through the same stages as all our other knowledge. To 
these stages correspond three forms which all religion must 
take, the historical and institutional, the rationalistic, and the 
mystical. A complete religion does not merely pass from one 
of these stages to another but retains and utilizes the others in 
the final stage.’ Such discussions must go on, and though 
many “practical” people are impatient of what they regard as 
a barren controversy about mere names and useless shades of 
distinction, it is to many of us a comfort that this eager curi- 
osity concerning the nature of the soul and the longing for 
clearer vision of God cannot be crushed. It is not possible 
here, even if the reviewer were competent, to discuss Bergson 
and Bosanquet, pragmatism, psychical research, etc., but one 
impressionistic remark may be made at this point, and that is 
that the feeling is often forced upon us that a certain type of 
theology and apologetics is too ready to pick up the latest 
things in the way of the abnormal and the “occult.” All this 
ery about “intellectualism’”’ also needs careful examination. 
Those who depreciate the intellect do so by means of the very 
weapon that they despise and while charging others with ab- 
stractness treat it as an abstraction. 

We must now descend or ascend to particulars and men- 
tion a few recent books. In the department of O. T. criticism, 
while there has been nothing very sensational of late (we can- 
not venture into the special region of archeology), the work 
of applying the results of scholarship to history and exegesis 
goes on steadily. We may point to the two new volumes in the 
International Series. The one containing six of the “minor 
prophets” by three American scholars, J. M. P. Smith, William 
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Hayes Ward and Julius A. Bewer. Of course, this is a critical 
commentary in the fullest sense, but we are glad to be able to 
quote Professor McFadyen, who says that “It does not regard 
prophecy merely as a field for the exhibition of critical acumen 
and erudition, but as a religious message, for the presentation 
of which religious insight and sympathy are as necessary as 
scholarship and patient industry.” As I have reviewed else- 
where Dr. Buchanan Gray’s Isaiah (I—X XVII), all that need 
be said here is that it is worthy to take its place alongside of 
the contributions of Driver, Moore and Skinner in the same 
series. Around the book of Isaiah there has gathered a rich 
literature and it is difficult for a scholar to make any startling- 
ly new contributions, after the brilliant labours of Duhm, 
Cheyne and many others, though Dr. R. H. Kennett by his 
more radical criticism reminds us that we have not reached 
finality. But Wr. Gray has done his work carefully in a volume 
that aims to gather up the research of the past century. In 
another branch of the same International Series we have an 
important book, An Introduction to the Literature of the New 
Testament, by James Moffatt, B.D.,D.D. It is now many 
years since Dr. Driver published a similar introduction to the 
Old Testament which has passed through several editions and 
exerted a wholesome and widespread influence on students, of 
the ancient Scriptures; at that time no such book as this on 
the New Testament could have been produced in English, and 
it is well that the editors waited with patience for the hour 
and the man. All that one can say in a passing notice is that 
it is well fitted to achieve the two-fold purpose that the author 
has set before him, to help the student to work at the original 
sources and to enable him to have some acquaintance with the 
best work already done in this department. The author has 
wide knowledge of the subject, a happy faculty of organizing 
his material, a clear style with fine expression enriched by 
parallels and illustrations from ancient and modern literature. 
There is, of course, no redundance of rhetoric and very rarely 
does the author allow himself the use of any expression that 
has even the slightest flavour of “slang.” (Cf. W. Briickner 
went one better, etc., p. 489). This is a book to be studied, 
especially on such subjects as The Synoptic Problem, but for 
the nature of the work undertaken it seems to me that the 
author has accomplished the remarkable feat of producing a 
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book that is readable and interesting. One would like to give 
quotations indicating the style of treatment, but lack of space 
forbids, and we can only express the hope that the book may 
have a wide circle of readers drawn from all classes of edu- 
cated men. Before leaving this section, I may be allowed to 
note that Professor A. R. Gordon of the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, has a book in the press on The Poetry of the Old 
Testament which will be a popular presentation, by a careful 
scholar, of a subject that is full of interest from the literary 
and religious point of view. 

But now a few volumes of a different character must be 
briefly mentioned. The Christ-Myth, by Arthur Drews, a 
German professor of philosophy, has been translated into 
English by C. Delisle Burns, M.A. The translator is, I believe, 
a modernist who has left the Roman Church. The book 
created a considerable stir in the land of its birth but it does 
not seem to have made any great sensation in the English- 
speaking world. It may be that the words he cites from 
Julicher express a widespread belief among us. “The time is 
passed when among the learned the question could be put 
whether an ‘historical’ Jesus existed at all.”’ There has been 
a vast amount of work done in the sphere of N. T. criticism 
since the days of Strauss, and one of the results is indicated in 
the words just quoted. This is at any rate a vigorous book 
and has an interest as reflecting a certain type of thought. 
The author evidently believes that he is fighting for a noble 
religion; he does not think that W. B. Smith and Kalthoff have 
received justice at the hands of scholars; he has some respect 
for the “Catholic”? Church for having preserved the original 
social character of the Christian religion, but pours scorn upon 
“Liberal” Christians. According to him ‘“‘the scientific critics” 
and the theologians of the modern “historical” school are a lot 
of half-hearted and bewildered pedants who cannot carry any- 
thing to its logical conclusion and have no real “‘historical’’ 
sense. For our part we must leave the professor to the care of 
these critics, although they do not seem inclined to treat him 
very seriously. 

The Psychology of Religious Experience, by Edward 
Scribner Ames, deals with a variety of subjects, in fact, it 
shows how anything and everything can be gathered into the 
psychological net and thus be set on the way towards a new 
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and better solution. The style and method, which threatens 
to become popular on this side of the Atlantic, is well repre- 
sented in this statement: ‘This work undertakes an investi- 
gation of the religious aspect of normal human experience. 
The point of view employed is that of functional psychology, 
which is necessarily genetic and social. The method adopted 
involves the use of much material from anthropology, the his- 
tory of religion, and other social sciences, but an attempt has 
been made to organize this material and to interpret it from 
the psychological standpoint. The hypothesis that religion is 
the consciousness of the highest social values arose from 
studies in these fields, and the conception hag been strength- 
ened by further investigations.” In harmony with this we 
find in the book discussions concerning primitive religion, 
magic, prayer, mythology, child-life, conversion, revivals, the 
psychology of religious genius and inspiration, ete. On this 
wide variety of subjects much interesting information is given 
and many wise reflections are made. This is probably the kind 
of “psychology” that our educational reformers would recom- 
mend for the training of the young minister, but it seems to 
me that except for those who are competent to criticize it care- 
fully, it is rather a dangerous book. There is to my mind a 
certain externalism about it with its easy solution of all prob- 
lems and its scientific cures for all our spiritual ills. “The 
symbols which appeal to a man so powerfully may seem to him 
entirely beyond and above any human social origin. He per- 
haps resents the scientific conclusion that they are really pro- 
ducts of the historical, social life of the race. But to the 
psychologist it remains clear that the man is genuinely reli- 
gious in so far as his symbols, ceremonials, institutions and 
heroes enable him to share in a social life.”’ Perhaps there is 
little use quibbling about phraseology, but if I had to label this 
view it would be as “sociological” rather than “psychological.” 
There are other places where the “psychology” seems to have 
dropped out. Ernest Crawley wishes to find the :“‘ideas under- 
lying taboo,” but that is very foolish when the psychologist can 
tell him that he is looking for a thing that does not exist. 
“They are reactions to felt needs and are non-rational. They 
develop into habitual activities, acquiring stability through 
repetition and efficiency, and gaining the powerful sanctions 
natural to long-standing habits.”” Now it may begin to dawn 
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upon the uninitiated what functional psychology means. “ It 
might even contribute to clearness to drop the terms ‘idea’, 
‘image’, ‘concept’ and speak always of reacting, of associating, 
of habit, of attending, of feeling,’ etc. The case is recorded 
of a child who, when playing alone, used to talk to imaginary 
people, and we are told that ‘‘These observations suggest the 
point of view from which prayer is treated. No more than 
speech does prayer presuppose some theory concerning the 
nature of that to which it seems to be directed. Neither does 
it involve any doctrine of the nature of the self.” etc. (p. 1389). 
“The phenomenon in Methodist history known as ‘the power’ ” 
is (after Dr. Coe) explained from hypnotic processes now well 
understood, and it is suggested that “in individual cases of 
sinfulness” ‘‘specific remedies” such as “‘hypnotic suggestion” 
may be used, but on the whole our motto should be ‘“‘salvation 
by education” rather than by conversion. “‘Modern psychology 
has classified, described and to some extent explained the vari- 
ous phenomena exhibited in cases of inspiration.” “The 
genius, whatever the sphere of his activity, is an individual of 
remarkable native ability profoundly saturated with the social 
consciousness, and operating effectively to bring that con- 
sciousness to great clearness and efficiency.” All this is no 
doubt interesting but we fear that much of it is superficial. 
Speaking of the view that the race has been endowed with “a 
sense of the infinite,” our author says: ‘“‘With the psycholo- 
gist there is more of a tendency to the view that man possesses 
no special instinct or endowment which makes him religious, 
but that he is capable of developing the attitudes and habits 
which are religious.” It is perfectly clear that man has de- 
veloped such “‘attitudes” and “habits”, but we thought that the 
psychologist would have tried to go a little deeper. 

The Christian View of the World, by George John Blewett 
(Ryerson Professor of Moral Philosophy in Victoria College, 
Toronto) takes us into a different atmosphere. Since this 
volume appeared in print in March last, the author has gone to 
what we call “an untimely death,” as in August last he was 
drowned at Go Home Bay. This sad event lends a special in- 
terest to these ‘“‘Nathaniel William Taylor Lectures for 1910- 
1911 delivered before the Divinity School of Yale University,” 
as they turn out to be the final act in a philosophic and literary 
career that was full of rich promise. It may not be out of place 
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in this article to express on behalf of Queen’s University 
sincere sympathy with Victoria College on the serious loss that 
it has sustained. This passage, which comes in a reference to 
vision and worship, will show the spirit and style of the book. 
“It is good to rest there with memory and with peace. Yet 
with such memory and peace no man can continually abide. 
Presently where the voice of confession was, and that solemn 
music, there is silence; and from the temple one must pass to 
the city and the fields. There it is —in the place where men 
labour for bread, the place where their critical and revolution- 
ary sciences rise, the place where slowly they shape their civi- 
lization—that the theologian, himself one-of them and doing 
all he does as part of the common task, must do his own day’s 
work; seeking as he can for a unity of those many thoughts 
and many insights; and keeping alive in the place of man’s 
science a prophecy of the intuition and the love in which all 
effort after science and after goodness is to be fulfilled; the 
intuition wherein, in the knowledge of God all things are 
known; the love in which every man’s deed is in its measure a 
fulfilment of all men, and as a fulfilment of all men a fulfilment 
of God. And unless God is there, in that common field where 
we do our daily work of hands and mind—unless He is there, 
seeking men and of men to be found—neither was He in the 
temple” (p. 69). He has wise words for the preacher. “Few 
things, for instance, have been better in our day than the his- 
torical and critical study which has made the Old Testament to 
our consciences a vivid, a searching, a commandingly practical 
book. But often the open way to a great companionship in the 
better and braver things of life is turned into evil, when the 
haste of our age is upon us, and from our pulpits we lay our 
unmastered shreds of criticism, or our undiscriminating anger 
against it, upon a simple and hardworking people whose one 
need is to be brought near to the love and the perpetual con- 
solation of God.” But this is not a book of light devotional 
literature, the author wrestles with great problems from the 
point of view of a noble idealistic philosophy and has a high 
standard of aim and achievement for the theologian. ‘“Theo- 
logy, once more, is old; far older than Christianity; and bears 
onward a most manifold ethnic inheritance. But to make 
theology Christian; and to see Christianity in its essential 
greatness—capable on the one hand of taking into itself all 
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that seems most revolutionary in the penetrating insight of 
modern science into the continuity of man’s life with all the 
life of the earth—capable on the other hand of giving to our 
unsettled and fatefully changing civilization that guidance 
and deep impulse of social ideals which it needs; such is the 
never-finished task that confronts the theologian. It is only 
in a narrow sense that such a work is the work of individuals ; 
it is rather a work of collective mankind, and of the spiritual 
principle which is seeking to realize itself in that life of man- 
kind in which action is with contemplation, and love is with 
thought, continually involved.” 

At Onement or Reconciliation with God, by George Coul- 
son Workman, M.A., Ph.D., deals with one of the central 
doctrines of Christian theology. In his view it seems to be the 
line or at least one of the lines of Biblical teaching that has. 
suffered most from the hands of the theologians. He under- 
takes in the interests of ordinary people to cleanse it from 
heathen accretions and scholastic misinterpretation. The 
book is “for all who wish to understand the richest practical 
subject in the Bible.” “Everything pertaining to the question 
has been deduced from the Scriptures and, so far as space 
permitted, demonstrated.’”’ Anyone wishing to label the book 
according to our conventional mode of classifications would 
say that it rejects the idea of expiation and presents the moral 
theory as that which has been taught by the Scripture writers, 
but Dr. Workman may object to this as he is opposed to all 
theories. “In the judgment of the present writer, all theoriz- 
ing about the doctrine should be discouraged, if not condemn- 
ed; for most theories either put God outside the process of 
atonement or bring Him into it mechanically, whereas He 
originated it and was always connected with it.” “A theory 
is merely a lame attempt to set forth in a speculative form 
what is plainly and practically expressed in the Scriptures.” 
“When Wesley, therefore, and the older theologians in general 
taught that Christ ‘was the atoning sacrifice by which the 
wrath of God is appeased,’ they overlooked the figurative char- 
acter of the term employed, and read a heathen meaning into 
it.” “The death of Jesus possessed no particular significance 
in itself. Apart from his life, his death was nothing; it was. 
of value only in connection with his life and, though consecra- 
tive in its influence, it had no saving efficacy.” “There was no. 
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more virtue, therefore, in the death than in the life of Christ; 
and there was no virtue whatever in the death alone.” Theo- 
logians have made all the trouble by their perverse theories 
and improper suggestions. . “Had the teaching of prophets 
and apostles been regarded and appreciated, no unscriptural 
theory would ever have been constructed to rest like an incu- 
bus on the minds of modern men.” “But, being a personal 
matter, there is no more mystery about at-one-ment between 
man and God than there is between man and man.” These 
scattered quotations will show the trend of the discussion, for 
Dr. Workman is not lacking in clearness of statement or 
strength of conviction. I might hint that there is a little lack 
of historical perspective and that the Old Testament writers 
were not always so figurative as is here suggested, but that 
would lead away from mere reporting to actual criticism. 

I had hoped to say something about at least five other 
volumes, but the space allotted is almost exhausted. What is 
to be done? I must simply mention most of them. The 
Christian Hope: A Study in the Doctrine of Immortality, by 
Dr. Adams Brown, can be strongly recommended to our theo- 
logical students as a brief but comprehensive reasonable and 
sympathetic study of a great subject showing real insight and 
a fine sense of historical perspective. For the sake of old times 
one would desire to linger a little over; Christianity and the 
Modern Mind, by Dr. Samuel McComb, to give some speci- 
mens of his exuberant rhetoric and indulge in a little gentle 
criticism, of course it would not be mere criticism. ‘Hence 
my aim is positive and constructive. There are signs that 
mere criticism is losing its interest for thoughtful minds 
within the Church.” Dr. McComb in his apologetic finds a 
place for telepathy and mediumship ; the latter of course must 
be “clarified”, but into this region we must not enter. We 
note the dilemma with which he settles the “Christian Sci- 


entist,” and pass on. “Health is a certain condition of the 
organism. Disease is a certain other condition. Both are real 


or unreal. Christian Scientists, to be logical, should deny the 
reality of both—in which case all argument ceases, and every 
tongue is paralysed.” But who expects a Christian Scientist 


to be logical, and there are some tongues that no logic can 
paralyse. A distinguished nerve specialist once tried to 
paralyse Dr. McComb on those lines. Miracles and Christian- 
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ity, by Dr. J. Wendland of Basel, appears in an English trans- 
lation by Professor H. R. Macintosh of Edinburgh, and it 
should certainly receive a careful reading from the theological 
student who wishes to discover how it is that while ‘science 
and history are bound to ignore miracle; religious thought 
must always give it a central place.” ‘The conception is one 
which the religious interpretation of things must decline to 
surrender.’ Whether we can solve this dualism or not, we are 
glad to be assured by the latest voices that we are not living in 
a worn-out, mechanical order of things: ‘‘ The insoluble 
enigmas presented ‘by the genesis of what is novel, original 
and creative in the epochs of comic history suggest that we 
must assume, not a creation that happened once but a creation 
which is always proceeding; in other words, a a perpetual pro- 
duction by God of what is really new” (p. 280). Thus speaks 
the theologian; it reminds one of the philosopher speaking 
from the other side. “When we put back our being into our 
will, and our will itself into the impulsion it prolongs, we 
- understand, we feel, that reality is a perpetual growth, a crea- 

tion pursued without end, our will already performs this 
miracle. Every human work in which there is invention, 
every voluntary act in which there is freedom, every move- 
ment of an organism that manifests spontaniety, brings some-. 
thing new into the world’ (Creative Evolution, p. 289). The 
list of specimens is not exhausted, but this review must close 
with a brief reference to the Fernley Lecture by the Rev. G. 
Jackson, B.A., whose services I trust we are not going to lose, 
for he has rendered good service in Canada. The Preacher 
and the Modern Mind is a book addressed to preachers and 
containing much wise counsel to which they may well pay at- 
tention, as it comes from one who possesses the preaching gift 
in a high degree. One cannot in a few lines do anything like 
justice to this book, as the writer is given to apt quotations and. 
we are tempted to follow his example. Thus with regard to 
the spirit of Biblical study he says: ‘There is, indeed, a 
childish temper which is more impressed by the spectacular 
than the moral and spiritual, which finds more to wonder at in 
Balaam’s ass or Elisha’s axe than in the message of Amos or 
the passion of the psalmists; but until this is put away we shall 
never understand the greatness of the Old Testament.” In 
this book will be found many noble utterances on The 
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Preacher’s Style and The Preacher’s Passion as well as other 
subjects bearing directly upon the work of the pulpit. 
But in the present connection the thing to be noted in a 
“Fernley Lecture” delivered in connection with the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference, is that it handles the central question of 
Biblical Criticism and Theology with such candour and free- 
dom. This is the forty-second lecture on that foundation; as. 
I write I have before me the second, a book diligently studied 
long ago, Dr. Pope’s “The Person of Christ.” Certainly Dr. 
Pope could not dream of an address like this to “the Modern 


‘Preacher.” On such questions as miracles and the Virgin 


Birth, Professor Jackson speaks quite freely and claims 
freedom for others. The particular solutions that are offered 
are interesting, though the author does not claim to speak as 
an expert in criticism or philosophy, but of much greater im- 
portance is the spirit in which the problems are faced. These 
subjects are discussed from the preacher’s standpoint; a man 
who has done strong work in the pulpit seeks to give guidance 
to men of less experience. As Professor Jackson suggests, 
we go on writing books that very few people read, “we suffer 
our vanity to put out the eyes of our understanding” (he will 
excuse the slight variation), but we may be allowed to express 
the hope that all our young preachers will read this book. 
Thus we come to the finish but do not reach an end, and after 
such a superficial review we must admit that in this “prac- 
tical” age there is much activity in and around the region of 
“theology.” 
W. G. JORDAN. 





Since this article was written two books mentioned in it 
have come to hand, Professor A. R. Gordon’s The Poets of the 
Old Testament, and Dr. J. Watson’s The Interpretation of Re- 
ligious Experience. Dr. Gordon’s book will be welcomed by 
Old Testament students and should be useful to the preacher 
who wishes to enter into the spirit of ancient poetry. The 
statement concerning the origin and nature of Hebrew poetry 
is clear and helpful, the discussion of the problems connected 
with Job, Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs are fresh and 
interesting; the careful translation of the selected passages is 
a distinct and valuable feature of the book. It is not neces- 
sary in this journal to say anything with respect to the high 
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character of Dr. Watson’s work and a review of his latest con- 
tribution cannot be attempted, but on behalf of his colleagues 
we may express our gratification on the appearance of these 
two volumes and tender our congratulations on the fact that 
he has been able to bring the work of the Gifford Lectureship 
to such a satisfactory completion. The first volume is histori- 
eal. It begins with the development of Greek Religion and 
Theology and then pursues the Christian movement down to 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion; the second volume is con- 
structive and deals with the problems of our own time. After 
his wide survey of the history of thought and the varied 
aspects of human life, Dr. Watson cherishes a hopeful spirit, 
as may be seen from the concluding words: “It thus seems to 
me that, with the removal of these misconceptions, it becomes 
obvious that the religious interests of man can be preserved 
only by a theology which affirms that all forms of being are 
manifestations of a single spiritual principle in identification 
with which the true life of man consists. Living in this faith 
the future of the race is assured. Religion is the spirit which 
must more and more subdue all things to itself, informing 
science and art, and realizing itself in the higher organization 
of the family, the civic community, the state, and ultimately 
the world, and gradually filling the mind and heart of every 
individual with the love of God and the enthusiasm of hu- 
manity.” 
W.G. J. 
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@))* can imagine the keen enjoyment with which Matthew 
Arnold would read the title at the head of this paper and 
the urbane, ironical humour with which he would criticize it. 
And indeed it does seem an anomaly. For why should anyone, 
of malice aforethought too, discuss the philosophy of a man 
who freely admitted his own lack of talents for metaphysical 
speculation and abstract reasoning—a man who with charac- 
teristic mocking irony pleaded guilty to the ponderous charge 
of Frederic Harrison, that he was “without a system of philo- 
sophy, based on principles independent, subordinate and 
coherent.” Yet the quarter of a century since his death has 
brought about a marked change in the popular estimate of 
Arnold and a change also in the popular use of the word philo- 
sophy as applied to a man’s ideas. Because of these changes 
it is not absurd, as it would have been twenty-five years ago, 
to write of the philosophy of Matthew Arnold if we keep in 
mind that by a man’s philosophy we commonly mean his inter- 
pretation of this universe and his beliefs based on this inter- 
pretation, and not necessarily a reasoned system of thought 
“based on principles independent, subordinate and coherent.’ 

In his own time Arnold was long thought of, especially by 
people who had never met him, as something of a young ex- 
quisite; in the phrase of the Daily Telegraph he was ‘of the 
kid-glove persuasion,’ he was the ‘apostle of Culture,’ the ad- 
vocate of some fine-spun theory too delicate in weave to stand 
the rough wear of practical life. Something of this notion still 
persists. As Disraeli said, Arnold was ‘a great launcher of 
phrases.’ And it is these very phrases that have conspired to 
libel their maker when they come together from all sides into 
the mind of a reader who may have read nothing of Arnold’s 
own except perhaps ‘Rugby Chapel’ and “The Forsaken Mer- 
man.’ Yet he constantly reads of Arnold’s belief in ‘sweetness 
and light,’ ‘sweet reasonableness,’ ‘right reason,’ ‘the not-our- 
selves that makes for righteousness’ and ‘culture’, ‘culture,’ 
‘culture’, till at last he forms a curiously distorted picture of 
the real man. He imagines Arnold aman who held rather 
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vague but decidedly dangerous religious opinions and who 
wanted a something called Culture which would make its pos- 
sessor quite unfit for ordinary life—in short, an aesthete and 
a dilettante, moral, of course, and quite respectable, but other- 
wise akin to Oscar Wilde. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. It is not even 
with Rossetti and Morris but far more with Emerson and Car- 
lyle that Arnold must be classed as an influence in English 
thought. His appearance and manner, too, as described in the 
words of Theodore Watts-Dunton have no trace of affectation 
or offensive mannerism. ‘Indeed those who had formed an 
idea of Arnold’s personality from their knowledge of his “‘cul- 
ture,” and especially those who had been delighted by the fas- 
tidious and feminine delicacy of his prose style, used to be 
quite bewildered when for the first time they met him ata 
dinner table or in a friend’s smoking room. . . . What they 
found was a broad-shouldered, manly—almost burly—English- 
man with a fine countenance, bronzed by the open air of Eng- 
land, wrinkled apparently by the sun, wind-worn as an English 
skipper’s, open and frank as a fox-hunting squire’s—and yet 
a countenance whose finely chiselled features were as high- 
bred and as commanding as Wellington’s or Charles Napier’s. 
The voice they heard was deep-toned, fearless, rich and frank, 
and yet modulated to express every nuance of thought, every 
movement of emotion and humour. In his prose essays the 
humour he showed was of a somewhat thin-lipped kind; in his 
more important poems he showed none at all. It was here, in 
this matter of humour, that Arnold’s writings were specially 
misleading as to the personality of the man.” I may add that 
even in his letters one gets only an occasional flash of the good- 
natured humour that all his biographers and intimate friends 
mention as constantly bubbling over and as making him the | 
very life of the set in which he moved. But tempting as the 
charming personality of Arnold is, I must pass on to a rapid 
survey of his ideas on literature, on politics, and on religion. 

It is well within the mark to say that Matthew Arnold has 
been, if not the most acute nor the most profound, at any rate 
the most influential of English critics. Indeed, it is hardly too 
much to say that his insistence on the value of criticism and 
Eingland’s need of it has raised the work of the literary critic 
to the dignity of a profession and an art. But we are con- 
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cerned not 80 much with the influence of his literary criticism 
as with the ideas on which it is based. Fortunately he leaves 
us in no doubt as to what they are. In one paragraph of the 
Essay on Wordsworth there is this passage: “Long ago in 
speaking of Homer, I said that the noble and profound appli- 
cation of ideas to life is the most essential part of poetic great- 
ness. I said that a great poet receives his distinctive charac- 
ter of superiority from his application, under the conditions 
immutably fixed by the laws of poetic beauty and poetic truth, 
from his application, I say, to his subject, whatever it may be, 
of the ideas, ‘On man, on nature, and on human life,’ which he 
has acquired for himself.” And again in “The Study of 
Poetry”: 

“The superior character of truth and seriousness, in the 
matter and substance of the best poetry, is inseparable from 
the superiority of diction and movement marking its style and 
manner. The two superiorities are closely related, and are in 
steadfast proportion one to the other.” 

The same idea is more simply stated in a letter to his 
mother written in November, 1863 (p. 208, vol. I): “I have 
not seen of Jean Ingelow more than I had seen in the Guardian 
when I spoke to Fan about her. She seemed to me to be quite 
‘above the common,’ but I have not read enough of her to say 
more. It isa great deal to give one true feeling in poetry, and 
I think she seemed to be able to do that; but I do not at present 
very much care for poetry unless it can give me true thought 
as well. It is the alliance of these two that makes great poetry, 
the only poetry really worth very much.” This is a very dif- 
ferent standard from one that rates a poet according to his 
command of intricate metres, mellifluous phrases, or a highly 
colored vocabulary. And of course Arnold’s standard was 
hotly attacked by adherents of the ‘Art for Art’s sake’ school. 
We have no time to go into the discussion and indeed are not 
immediately concerned with it. The point for us to notice is 
the broad sanity of Arnold’s judgment—his freedom from pre- 
judice and caprice. These qualities of mind and temper are 
still better shown in his most original contribution to English 
literary criticism—in the demand namely that an English 
writer be judged by comparison not with English authors alone 
but with French, German and Italian as well, and with the 
great classics of Greece and Rome. He is the first English 
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critic who constantly judges the work of his fellow-country- 
men by comparing it with the work of continental writers. In 
Arnold’s judgment, then, a poet should not merely be able to 
write pleasing verse; he should have something worth while to 
write; and, secondly, his work should be judged by continental, 
not insular or provincial, standards; by comparison with the 
best that has been said and thought in the world, not with what 
has pleased our local prejudices or national pride. 

The third and last point I wish to notice in Arnold’s criti- 
cism is one of method rather than of standard. He is seldom 
dogmatic, i.e. he does not utter an ex cathedra judgment and 
then make no attempt to justify it. Instead of taking this 
course he habitually marshalls an array of concrete examples 
to prove the point he is arguing for. In the Essay on Trans- 
lating Homer, for instance, he passes this judgment on Tenny- 
son: “Mr. Tennyson is a most distinguished and charming 
poet; but the very essential characteristic of his poetry is, it 
seems to me, an extreme subtlety and curious elaborateness of 
thought, an extreme subtlety and curious elaborateness of ex- 
pression.” But Arnold is not content to pass on and leave the 
reader to agree or disagree with his dogmatic statement. He 
is So anxious to carry his reader along with him that he cites 
no less than six separate passages from Tennyson’s poems in 
an effort to prove the point he is arguing for. His belief in 
this method and his reason for using it constantly can be best 
stated in his own words from a letter to his mother: “I am 
all right again, and hope to have a busy year. It is very ani- — 
mating to think that one at last has a chance of getting at the 
English public. Such a public as it is, and such a work as one 
wants to do with it! Partly nature, partly time and study, 
have also by this time taught me thoroughly the precious truth 
that everything turns upon one’s exercising the power of 
persuasion, of charm; that without this, all fury, energy, rea- 
soning power, acquirement, are thrown away and only render 
their owner more miserable. Even in one’s ridicule one must 
preserve a sweetness and good humour.” 

Arnold’s views on social and political problems and his 
attitude toward the political parties and social classes of his 
day were based on fundamentally the same ideas as was his 
attitude toward English literature. He tested the value of 
them all by one standard. Over and over again we find him 
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quoting with approval a sentence from a favorite book of his, 
The Imitation of Christ, “Cum multa legeris et cognoveris, ad 
unum semper oportet redire principium.” The one principle 
to which he constantly returned was that of judging every- 
thing in the light of ‘“‘the best that has been known or thought 
in the world.” Now this knowledge of the best that has been 
known and hought in the world—which is culture—gives us an 
ideal “of complete human perfection and happiness.” Hence 
any proposal by a political party, any new social movement, is 
to be judged in relation to this ideal “of complete human per- 
fection and happiness.” There is, no doubt, considerable diffi- 
culty in applying this-test in detail. For instance, how would 
it enable one to steer a clear course on the question of a Cana- 
dian navy, or of reciprocity, or of taxation of land values? 
But for all that, the method is right and the basis sound. Ar- 
nold’s own contribution to English political thinking on ques- 
tions of detail was, generally speaking, on the side of broad 
tolerance, of the reason and justice of which he constantly 
writes. 

His influence, especially through ‘Culture and Anarchy’, 
has been considerable. Social questions are coming more and 
more in both England and America to be settled on the basis 
of what is for the happiness and perfection of the state as a 
whole, on the basis that is of some ideal of complete human 
perfection and happiness. The ideal may not always be based 
on a knowledge of the best that has been known or thought in 
the world, but it is based on some principle. People too are 
coming more and more, in England and in the United States, 
to question many of the old assumptions that still pass almost 
unchallenged here in Canada. They no longer are quite sure, 
for instance, that increase in trade and increase in population 
are good things in themselves. They are beginning also to 
demand sound theory as a basis for political reform. It is no 
longer possible for a great newspaper in England or in the 
United States to use the language of the Times in 1869, lan- 
guage that Arnold notes is a perfect reflection of the typical 
English attitude towards political theory. “Art is long and 
life is short; for the most part we settle things first and under- 
stand them afterwards. Let us have as few theories as pos- 
sible; what is wanted is not the light of speculation. If no- 
thing worked well of which the theory was not perfectly under- 
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stood we should be in sad confusion. The relations of labour 
and capital, we are told, are not understood, yet trade and 
commerce, on the whole, work satisfactorily.” Imagine the 
Times of to-day using language like that! We are at least a 
little nearer to the time when the right reason and justice for 
which Arnold pleaded will be as highly esteemed in English 
countries as tradition and the rule of thumb. 

Arnold’s ideas on politics were not taken seriously in his 
own day by any large section of the British public. The British 
public indeed had something of the amused tolerance for ‘aca- 
demic criticism’ that the Canadian public, and especially the 
Canadian politician, has to-day. But his ideas on religion 
were not merely taken seriously; they aroused widespread 
alarm and bitter opposition. For in matters of religion, theory 
was of importance, of paramount importance. Indeed, it was 
commonly thought that a man’s theory of religion, his belief 
or unbelief in a set of doctrines, determined his happiness or 
unhappiness, if not always in this world, at least certainly in 
the more important world to come. Hence anyone who dis- 
turbed the faith of the community in the commonly accepted 
doctrines was a thoroughly dangerous person, to be sternly 
suppressed. There were special reasons, too, for the some- 
what unusual bitterness against Arnold. The orthodox party 
expected attacks from all those who could be conveniently 
lumped under the name, ‘atheists’; they expected also to be 
criticized by mere ‘scientists’, a class of men whose habits of 
rigid inquiry had caused the atrophy of their religious sense— 
but to be assailed by the son of Dr. Arnold, by a churchman, a 
distinguished literary critic, educator, and poet, this was to 
face disaffection in the ranks of your own party. Moreover, 
the subtlety of Arnold’s attack increased the resentment 
against him. He claimed to be anxious, even more anxious 
than the orthodox party, that religion should be a real force in 
the life of the people. He claimed that his efforts were put 
forth because the leaders of the church failed to realize condi- 
tions, failed to do anything that would stay the rising tide of 
irreligion. 

One or two passages from Arnold’s letters will make his 
position clear. Writing to his mother in December, 1862, he 
says of a book on Inspiration: “I have not read Vaughan’s 
sermons, nor do I think it possible for a clergyman to treat 
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these matters satisfactorily. In papa’s time it was; but it is 
so, it seems to me, no longer; he is the last free speaker of the 
Church of England clergy who speaks without being shackled, 
and without being obviously aware that he is so, and that he is 
in a false position in consequence; and the moment a writer 
feels this his power is gone. I may add that if a clergyman 
does not feel this now, he ought to feel it. The best of them 
(Jowett, for example,) obviously do feel it, and Iam quite sure 
papa would have felt it had he been living now, and thirty 
years younger. Not that he would have been less a Christian, 
- or less zealous for a national Church, but his attention would 
have been painfully awake to the truth that to profess to see 
Christianity through the spectacles of a number of second or 
third rate men who lived in Queen Elizabeth’s time (and this 
is what office-holders under the Thirty-nine Articles do) —men 
in whose works one never dreams of reading for the purpose 
of enlightening and edifying oneself—is an intolerable absurd- 
ity, and that it is time to put the formularies of the Church of 
England on a solider basis.” 


In a letter to his sister Fanny written twelve years later 
he has this to say about his “Literature and Dogma”: “TI write 
in the manner which is natural to me; the manner has, no 
doubt, its weak points. But ponderous works produce no 
effect; the religious world which complains of me would not 
read me if I treated my subject as they say it ought to be 
treated, and I want them, indeed, to read me as little as they 
please, but I do not mean them to prescribe a mode of treat- 
ment of my subject to me which would lead to my being wholly 
ineffective both with them and with everyone else. For it is 
my belief, at any rate, that I give something positive, which to 
a great many people may be of the very greatest comfort and 
service. And this is in part an answer to what you say about 
treating with lightness what is matter of life and death to so 
many people. There is a levity which is altogether evil; but to 
treat miracles and the common anthropomorphic ideas of God 
as what one may lose and yet keep one’s hope, courage, and joy, 
as what are not really matters of life and death in the keeping 
or losing of them, this is desirable and necessary, if one holds, 
as I do, that the common anthromorphic ideas of God and the 
reliance on miracles must and will inevitably pass away.” 
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The Preface to “Literature and Dogma” puts the reason 
for his writing on religion still more clearly but it is too long 
to quote in full and does not lend itself readily to quotation in 
extracts. Briefly stated it is this: the church teaches that the 
Bible is the word of God in a literal sense, that each and every 
word of it is inspired: the people as a whole no longer believe 
this doctrine of verbal inspiration and as a result freely ques- 
tion the truth of the Bible and ask for the reason and author- 
ity for the things they have been taught to believe. If, then, 
the Bible is to be saved as a great moral force in the life of the 
people, there must be found for it a basis in something which 
ean be verified, instead of in something which has to be as- 
sumed. Itisto the task of finding this basis which can be 
verified that Arnold devotes his ‘Literature and Dogma’, and 
indeed all his essays on religion. 

To what extent his contribution can be called an original 
one is a vexed question. It is a difficult matter in the case of 
any writer to say just what ideas in his work are new and what 
others belong to the general stock of ideas in the best thought 
of his day. But there is no doubt that in matters of literary 
eriticism Arnold was deeply indebted to the great French 
eritic, Saint-Beuve. In matters of religion he was influenced 
almost as much by German theologians, especially Schleier- 
macher and, on matters of fact, Strauss. Of course the ag- 
gressive school of English scientists also had a large share in 
moulding his beliefs. Indeed, Arnold’s own type of mind was 
in many respects that of the scientist. One feels all through 
his chapter on Miracles in “‘Literature and Dogma” a kind of 
intellectual impatience at having to argue the question at all. 
To him, as to Huxley, a miracle was a contradiction in terms; 
no amount of historical evidence could make it credible. His 
originality consisted in coining happy phrases that summed up 
and made intelligible to the ordinary reader the central ideas 
in the philosophy of other men. In short, he put into popular 
form much of the best thought of his own day, though it would 
be unfair to regard him as a mere interpreter. 

The central thought in Matthew Arnold’s belief is that 
this world is intelligible and that God reveals himself in the 
history of mankind. In the preface to “Literature and Dog- 
ma” he has this well-known passage: “It is because we cannot 
trace God in history that we stay the craving of our minds 
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with a fancy account of him, made up by putting scattered 
expressions of the Bible together, and taking them literally; it 
is because we have such a scanty sense of the life of humanity, 
that we proceed in the like manner in our scheme of a future 
state. He that cannot watch the God of the Bible, and the sal- 
vation of the Bible, gradually and on an immense scale discov- 
ering themselves and becoming, will insist on seeing them 
ready made, and in such precise and reduced dimensions as 
may suit his narrow mind.” There is, then, in the universe, 
says Arnold, “a something, not ourselves, which makes for 
righteousness.” Here is a belief which can be verified by who- 
ever chooses to acquaint himself with the best that has been 
known and thought in the world. Its foundation is firm built 
on the broad basis of human history. 

The second article in his faith is magnificently expressed 
in a famous passage of Burke’s: “If a great change is to be 
made in human affairs, the minds of men will be fitted to it; 
the general opinions and feelings will draw that way. Every 
fear, every hope will forward it; and they who persist in oppos- 
ing this mighty current in human affairs, will appear rather 
to resist the decrees of Providence itself, than the mere 
designs of men. They will not be resolute and firm, but per- 
verse and obstinate.” Yes, says Arnold, who quotes the pas- 
sage with warm approval. There is a power not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness—a power which it is man’s 

- happiness to go along with and his misery to run counter to. 

/ And this second article of faith rests, like the first, on the evi- 
dence of human history. ‘The nation and kingdom that will 
not serve thee shail perish, yea, those nations shall be utterly 
wasted,” says the propret. “Yet a little while and the ungodly 
shall be clean gone.” “It is so,” run Arnold’s words, “‘since all 
history is an accumulation of experiences that what men and 
nations fall by is want of conduct. To call it by this plain name 
is often not amiss, for the thing is never more great than when 
it is looked at in its simplicity and reality. Yet the true name 
to touch the soul is the name Israel gave: Righteousness.” “It 
is the God of Israel steadily and irresistibly asserting himself: 
the Eternal that loveth righteousness.” 

The third and last belief of Arnold’s rests on what he calls 
“the secret and method and sweet reasonableness of Jesus.” 

The secret is the intuitive perception that peace and joy come 
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only from righteousness; from renunciation of the passing sat- 
isfaction that is given by yielding to faults of temper and 
faults of sensuality. The method is that of looking within our 
own souls to find what is righteous, what unrighteous. To him 
who has the secret and the method is given life everlasting, for 
he is on the side of the eternal that makes for righteousness. 
His efforts are not a vain beating against stone walls that can 
be neither broken nor scaled; they go along with the great 
movement of the universe; they are become part of the eternal 
that makes for righteousness and so cannot die. Now as Jesus 
more than any other man has had this secret and method and 
has urged both with a sweet reasonableness in argument, it is 
enough to say, ‘try to be like Jesus.’ Only, Arnold urges, be 
sure that you first know what Jesus was like. “Live up to the 
best light you have but be sure that your light is not Dark- 
ness.” It has been difficult to state this third article of faith— 
if one may use the word ‘article’ of the subtle and fluid thought 
contained in chapter VII of “Literature and Dogma,” “The 
testimony of Jesus to himself.’ I must refer you to the chap- 
ter for a clearer idea. 

These three ideas, then, comprise the “something positive” 
which he hoped might be of the greatest comfort and service 
to many people.” First, that there is a something not our- 
selves which makes for righteousness; secondly, that it is 
man’s happiness to go along with this power, and his misery 
to run counter to it; and lastly, that we can best go along with 
this power and thus win peace by becoming like Jesus. And 
each article of this faith can be verified by experience, nay has 
been verified by the history of mankind, declares Arnold. It 
is a faith that one can believe as he believes that fire will burn 
and that water will run down hill. 

This is the constructive side of Arnold’s religious writ- 
ings. It was the destructive criticism, however, that attracted 
nearly all the attention and opposition. To one reading “Lit- 
erature and Dogma” to-day, there comes little of the shock that 
startled the mass of English readers in the ’70’s. His disbelief 
of miracles, his interpretation of prophetic language, his be- 
littling of creed and exalting of the person of Jesus—all these 
are commonplaces of modern theology. Indeed, Arnold is one 
of the pioneers in that great movement for a saner and more 
reasonable interpretation of the Bible—the movement that we 
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call loosely Higher Criticism. It was the form in which Ar- 
nold put his criticism that made his countrymen indignant 
with him. They did not much mind reading in a learned arti- 
cle that their current conceptions of the Deity were anthropo- 
morphic, but when Arnold told them that they thought of God 
as a “magnified and non-natural man‘ the phrase stung. In 
the same way the abstract language of most criticisms on the 
doctrine of Justification and the doctrine of the Trinity excited 
only a feeble resentment, but Arnold’s terrible little sketch of 


the three Lord Shaftesburys was criticism that pained the 


more because it could not be effectively answered. In his cri- 
ticism of the prevailing theology it is no doubt true that Arnold 
showed less urbanity and respect for the feelings of opponents 
than in any other class of his writings. The method he adopt- 
ed, however, was due, not to any loss of temper or bitterness 
of spirit, but to his conviction that he had to speak out plainly, 


had to shock the average Englishman of the middle class if he 


wished him to pay attention at all. This is his own explana- 
tion given in more than one of the letters: ‘“‘My sinuous, easy, 
unpolemical mode of proceeding has been adopted by me . 
because I am convinced only by a literary form of this kind 
being given to them can ideas such as mine ever gain any ac- 
cess in a country such as ours.” 

It might seem that when one had analysed, however brief- 
ly, a man’s ideas on literature, on politics and on religion, one 
had exhausted the philosophy of that man. But to make use 
of a distinction that Arnold himself employed, there still re- 
main his ideas on life. It isin his poetry that we find the most 
intimate, the deepest, and, as it seems to me, the most endur- 
ing expression of Arnold’s thought on the world and his rela- 
tion to it. 

In what we have so far considered of his work, intelli- 
gence, clear reason, refined common sense, have been the out- 
standing features. No one would dream of calling Arnold a 
mystic. Only once or twice in his intimate home letters do we 
get a glimpse of anything deeper. “The Spectator,” he writes 


to his mother in March of 1865, “is very well, but the article 


has Hutton’s fault of seeing so very far into a millstone. No 


one has a stronger and more abiding sense than I have of the 





‘demonic’ element—as Goethe called it—which underlies and 
encompasses our life; but I think, as Goethe thought, that the 
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right thing is, while conscious of this element, and of all that 
there is inexplicable round one, to keep pushing on one’s posts 
into the darkness, and to establish no post that is not perfectly 
in light and firm. One gains nothing on the darkness by being, 
like Shelley, as incoherent as the darkness itself.” 


In another letter he writes to her: “To-day I am forty- 
one, the middle of life in any case, and for me, perhaps, much 
more than the middle. I have ripened and am ripening so 
slowly that I should be glad of as much time as possible, yet I 
can feel, I rejoice to say, an inward spring which seems more 
and more to gain strength, and to promise to resist outward 
shocks, if they must come, however rough. But of this inward 
spring one must not talk, for it does not like being talked about, 
and threatens to depart if one will not leave it in mystery.” 


It is in his poetry that we meet oftenest this sense of the 
mysterious within us—a something that is ever striving for 
expression and is ever baffled. In the ‘Buried Life’ he tells us 
that we have 


“Hardly had skill to utter one of all 
_ The nameless feelings that course through our breast, 
But they course on forever unexpressed. 
And long we try in vain to speak and act 
Our hidden self, and what we say and do 
Is eloquent, is well—but ’tis not true! 


This hidden life of man that is ever striving to find voice 
in his outward life is, in Arnold’s thought, at one with the 
great soul of nature: 


“From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, 
Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 
In the rustling night-wind came the answer: 
Wouldst thou be as these are? Live as they. 


Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 

These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 


And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silver’d roll; 

For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 
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Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 

In what state God’s other works may be, 

In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see. 


O air-born voice! long since, severely clear, 
A ery like thine in mine own heart I hear: 
Resolve to be thyself; and know that he, 
Who finds himself, loses his misery!” 


In the lines written in Kensington Gardens, the same idea 
is expressed more briefly: 


“Calm soul of all things! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 
That there abides a peace of thine, 
Man did not make, and cannot mar.” 


In a letter to his mother dated June 5, 1869, Arnold says 
of his own poems: (They) “represent, on the whole, the main 
movement of mind of the last quarter of a century, and thus 
they will probably have their day as people become conscious 
- to themselves of what that movement of mind is, and interest- 
ed in the literary productions which reflect it. It might be 
fairly urged that I have less poetical sentiment than Tennyson, 
and less intellectual vigour and abundance than Browning; 
yet, because I have perhaps more of a fusion of the two than 
either of them, and have more regularly applied that fusion to 
the main line of modern development, I am likely enough to 
have my turn, as they have had theirs.” This is stated mod- 
estly enough and claims for his poetry exactly the merit that 
James Russell Lowell assigns to it—that it reflects the spirit 
of the time better than the poetry of any other writer. Arnold 
had defined this spirit of the time long before in the ‘Essay on 
Translating Homer.’ “Of the literature of France and Ger- 
many, as of the intellect of Europe in general, the main effort, 
for now many years, has been a critical effort; the endeavor, 
in all branches of knowledge, theology, philosophy, history, 
art, science, to see the object as in itself it really is.” 
| Now the result of this critical effort was a loss of faith in 
the beliefs that had hitherto supported men. With this loss 
of faith came to thousands of men of deeply religious nature 
-asense of depression, of melancholy, sometimes of bitter de- 
spair. The pathos of this change finds its most poignant cry 
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in the poetry of Clough. The melancholy that changes into 
resignation and at last ripens into peace is the constant burden 
of Arnold’s verse. Everyone knows his “Dover Beach”: 


“Listen! you hear the grating roar 
Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 
Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 
With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in. 
Ke * * * * * % e 
The Sea of Faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 
But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 
Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world.” 


There is the mild but profound melancholy of what may 
be called the first stage of Arnold’s spiritual development. 

The resignation that has not yet mellowed into peace is 
expressed again and again in many different aspects and re- 
lations. 


“Ay, ages long endured his span 

Of life—’tis true received— 

That gracious Child, that thorn-crown’d Man! 
—He lived while we believed. 


While we believed, on earth he went, 

And open stood his grave. 

Men ecall’d from chamber, church, and tent; 
And Christ was by to save. 


Now he is dead! Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town; 

And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down. 


I must cite only one other illustration, the opening stanza 
of “Morality”: 


“We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides; 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides. 
But tasks in hours of insight will’d 
Can be through days of gloom fulfill’d.” 


” | 
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Of the peace, almost the joy, to which Arnold finally at- 
tained “The Future’ is perhaps the clearest expression: 


“This tract which the river of Time 
Now flows through with us, is the plain. 
Gone is the calm of its earlier shore. 
Bordered by cities, and hoarse 
With a thousand cries in its stream. 
And we on its breast, our minds 
Are confused as the cries which we hear, 
Changing and short as the sights which we see. 


And we say that repose has fled 
Forever the course of the river of Time. 
That cities will crowd to its edge 

In a blacker, incessanter line; 

That the din will be more on its banks, 
Denser the trade on its stream, 

Flatter the plain where it flows, 
Fiercer the sun overhead; 


That never will those on its breast 
See an ennobling sight, 
Drink of the feeling of quiet again. 


But what was before us we know not, 
And we know not what shall succeed. 


Haply, the river of Time— 

As it grows, as the towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 

On a wider, statlier stream— 

May acquire, if not the calm 

Of its early mountainous shore, 

Yet a solemn peace of its own. 


And the width of the waters, the hush 

Of the gray expanse where he floats, 

Freshening its current, and spotted with foam . 
As it draws to the ocean, may strike 

Peace to the soul of the man on its breast,— 

As the pale waste widens around him, 

As the banks fade dimmer away, 

As the stars come out, and the night-wind 
Brings up the stream 

Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea. 


It is verse like this that gives Arnold his unique power of 
appeal to men of this generation. We are so close to the old 
faith we have lost that a strange yearning for something sure, 
something definite, still makes us vaguely uneasy and melan- 
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choly. Arnold is the voice of that wistful longing. It is true 
he has not the profound sense of tears in mortal things, he does 
not stretch out hands to the further shore with quite the uni- 
versal appeal of Virgil. We can imagine a new generation to 
whom he will no longer be a voice as Virgil still will be. Indeed 
even now the faith of the Christian churches is changing into 
a form which comes nearer, at least, to giving peace, and even 
something of joy, to men who could not rest in the old dogmas. 
But there is not as yet that “Common wave of thought and joy, 
Lifting mankind again” for which Arnold looked. Until it 
comes the poetry of Arnold must continue to appeal, even to be 
a comfort and a source of strength to many a kindred spirit. 

Chaucer’s highest praise for his ideal figure of the ‘poure 
persoun’ is that 


“Christes lore and his apostles twelve 
He taughte, but first he folwede it himselve.” 


So one may say of Arnold that his teaching is enforced by a 
life in which he practiced what he urged on others. Few men 
have murmured less, and yet Arnold spent thirty-five years at 
work which was not his first interest. Even in the letters we 
get only an occasional word of complaint, often whimsically 
humorous. “I must go back to my charming occupation of 
hearing students give lessons. Here is my programme for this 
afternoon: Avalanches—The Steam Engine—The Thames— 
India Rubber—Bricks—The Battle of Poictiers—Subtraction 
—The Reindeer—The Gunpowder Plot—The Jordan. Allur- 
ing, is it not? Twenty minutes each and the days of one’s life 
are only threescore years and ten.”’ A couple of lines from a 
letter written to his wife from Germany in 1885 show the 
characteristic modesty of the man. ‘An admirable dinner, 
and in the evening they made me repeat some of my poetry, 
saying it would be an event to remember; I cut it as short as I 
could.” In what we call the great crises of life his behaviour is: 
equally in accord with his creed. His friend and biographer, 
G. W. Russel, tells of calling on him the morning after the 
death of his eldest son, a schoolboy at Harrow. Arnold was. 
seeking consolation in the meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 

Let me recall very briefly the main ideas of Arnold to 
which I have directed attention. First, he had a profound sense 
of the mysterious in life, a sense to which he gave expression 
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only in his poetry because of his refusal to establish any post 
that was not “clearly in the light and firm.” Secondly, his 
equally profound sense of the power of what he called “right 
reason.” By the exercise of it man could learn ‘the best that 
had been known and thought in the world’ and this knowledge 
would show him the working in history of ‘‘a power not our- 
selves which makes for righteousness—a power which it is 
man’s happiness to go along with and his misery to run coun- 
ter to.” Thirdly, his conviction that Jesus, more than any 
other man, was the incarnation of the will of that power 
which makes for righteousness and that by following him we 
might find ‘peace’ to our souls. 

There are many minor points but all come under these 
heads. Above and before everything else is his insistence on 
reason as the one guide and test men have for belief in any- 
thing. He was incapable himself of keeping his religion in one 
lobe of his brain and his social and political ideas in another. 
He made it the business of his life to get his fellow-countrymen 
to be equally fearless and honest. If it be the duty of each of 
us, as Carlyle says it is, “diligently to make the earth a little 
saner than he found it,’ Arnold, at any rate, has done his 
share. In the age-long warfare to set free the spirit of man 
from the tyranny of prejudice and ignorance he has fought in 
the vanguard. He deserved the distinction that Heine asked 
for himself—that a sword be placed on his coffin—for Arnold 
was more than a soldier in the ranks, he was one of the great 
captains in the Liberation War of humanity. 


J. FE. MACDONALD. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


PRESIDENT FALCONER’S MATRICULATION SCHEME. 


“Each year the increasing pressure of the large classes in 
the University raises anew the question with increased insistence 
whether in justice to the work of the University an entrance 
standard equivalent to our Senior Matriculation should not be 
introduced very soon. Its effect in Arts would be to do away 
with the large pass classes of the first year, which as will appear 
have almost outgrown the limits of efficiency.” 

The above is from the opening paragraph of a circular 
distributed from Toronto University, and containing extracts 
from President Falconer’s Report for 1911. 

What is the proper remedy in the case of a University 
which finds that its large classes have ‘‘almost outgrown the 
limits of efficiency”? Obviously the remedy must lie in one of 
two directions. Either the organization must be re-modelled 
to keep pace with the growth. Or the growth must be stopped. 
The latter alternative is the solution which President Falconer 
proposes in his Report, and the method by which he proposes. 
to do it involves the abilition of Junior Matriculation, a method 
which will cut off the flow of Canadian youth, not only to 
Toronto University, but to all the universities of Ontario. This. 
solution is not put forward by President Falconer entirely on 
its own merits; he recommends it also on the ground that it 
will keep candidates for the universities longer at the High 
Schools, at least at those superior High Schools which can af- 
ford to teach for Senior Matriculation, and thus encourage a 
higher standard of efficiency in such schools. The first ques- 
iton one naturally asks regarding this proposal is not whether 
it is going to relieve Toronto University of its embarrassment 
or not, nor even ho wit is to affect the High School system, 
important as that is, but whether it is in the real interests of 
national education at the present time. And to me it seems 
that the principle that ought to be paramount in determining 
our Canadian standard of matriculation is this, that every 
youth seeking a university education and capable of benefiting 
by it, has a right to obtain it. Does it give the youth of Can- 
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ada, of Ontario, a fair chance? That is the point of view from 
which the country will have to judge this new scheme of 
matriculation. 


The National Functions of a University. 


On the whole, after 25 years’ experience of University 
life in Canada, I have come to regard the general training 
which it gives for higher citizenship as a very important aspect 
of University work. Thirty or forty years ago this training 
‘was reserved for a select class of scholars and sons of wealthy 
families who stood rather sharply distinguished from the gen- 
eral mass of the nation. But with the new democracies that 
have grown up within a generation a wider idea of the func- 
tion of the University has arisen. The older ideal of pure 
scholarship has been merged in the ideal of the university as a 
training school for the national life. Even in England the 
university undoubtedly fulfils a more national function to-day 
than it did thirty years ago, and in Canada, a young nation in 
the process of making, this function is of the highest import- 
ance. 

I would not, therefore, estimate the value of university 
education solely by its technical stamped product nor consider 
its beneficial influence as exclusively restricted to that. There 
is an element of free activity in its life which is a very valuable 
training for young men. Bring a thousand youths together, 
sound in grain and of quick spirit as Canadian youth are, and 
organize them so that discipline and freedom go hand in hand, 
and you will find that a spirit of voluntary activity is created, 
an atmosphere of work and thought which is of the highest 
educational value. And this spirit works outside the curricu- 
lum as well as within it. What with their societies and volun- 
tary associations for study or debate, their “class” meetings 
and “year” meetings, their rules for self-government, their 
dramatic and musical clubs, their work on college journals, I 
often think they do a good deal for their own education, and 
whatever is done in this way is done in that free and high 
spirit which is the soul of education. From the same point of 
view what the professors give the students is not merely tech- 
nical scholarship (which surely ought to be of the highest 
quality in a university), but an element of higher thought 
which illumines all this free activity and attaches it to the 
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highest ends of the State and of civilization. Taken as a whole 
this represents a training which it is difficult to produce under 
the conditions of school work, where the pupils are still 
“schoolboys” and the instruction must be organized on more 
rigid principles of memory-training, surveillance and precep- 
torial restraint. Hence there arises a characteristic difference 
between the university and the school treatment of most sub- 
jects, a difference which is particularly felt in such subjects, 
for example, as history, literature, chemistry, physics, biology. 
In short, the educational atmosphere of the university is dis- 
tinct from that of the school and I am of opinion that when a 
Canadian youth reaches the age of 18, it is better for him to be 
under the freer and wider influences of the former than at an 
ordinary High School. It is only a limited number, we must 
ermember, that can reach the highest class of schools. 


The Right of Youth to a University Education. 


It is a matter for serious consideration, therefore, that 
President Falconer’s proposal to abolish the First Year work 
at the universities involves the keeping of our youth at school 
for two years more in order to pass the new standard of ma- 
triculation, that is, till they are about the age of 19 or possibly 
20. For even the better class of High Schools will require, as 
a rule, two years more to prepare for Senior Matriculation 
than they now do for Junior. 


But a still more serious objection to the proposed change 
is that it will oblige many boys to give up the hope of a univer- 
sity education altogether. Many will not care to remain so 
long at school at so advanced an age. Many poor parents may 
not be able to afford it for their boys, for while a university 
student can generally pay his way by what he earns during the 
summer vacation, the schoolboy has not the same chance. 


Then of the number of boys thus compelled to stay two 
years more at school in the hope of reaching the university, 
how many must still be excluded by the proposed standard of — 
matriculation. Is it not the fact that under the present system 
we already reject 60 per cent. of the pupils whom the schools 
send up for Junior Matriculation, and 71 per cent. (according 
to last year’s report) of those for Senior Matriculation? The 
percentage of failures in the Junior would be even higher than 
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60, if it were not that an additional 8 per cent. are admitted 
on various considerations. If that is the best that the schools 
can do under the present system, what will be the result when 
we make Senior Matriculation the only entrance to the univer- 
sities and at the same time throw the whole burden of our 
First Year classes on these same schools? Shall we not be in 
danger of turning away 75 or 80 per cent. of Canadian youth 
who are seeking a university education, while at the same time 
we shall be preventing many from even trying it? So far 
from being a means of “reducing the peril of waste” in the 
training of youth, as President Falconer suggests, it will keep 
every candidate two years longer in ignorance and doubt as to 
whether he is to be ultimately allowed to enter on a profes- 
sional career at the university, or not. At present the Senior 
Matriculants are a limited number of picked men most of 
whom are sure of passing. But under the new scheme all the 
candidates would be 19 or 20 years of age before they knew 
whether they could pass the test. Is this a policy in the inter- 
ests of the nation? And it will apply, mark, to those seeking 
an education in engineering, mining and medicine as well as 
in arts. 

President Falconer argues in support of his proposal that 
the Scottish universities have established the system of a 
single Senior Matriculation with success. I am not much 
impressed by an argument drawn from the system of a 
country where the conditions are so different from our own. 
Scotland is a small and populous country, thick set with acade- 
mies and educational institutions and abundantly provided 
with high class teachers. The matriculation system there is 
not a public one in the strict sense but is conducted by a Board 
from the four universities. I understand that the percentage 
of marks for a pass is not necessarily fixed beforehand, so that 
there would be nothing to prevent the Board admitting fifty or 
sixty or seventy per cent. of the candidates if they choose to 
do so. The percentage of marks and failures is not published. 
There is no argument to be drawn from such a system in 
favour of the system which President Falconer proposes. 
When I hear that Scotland is turning away 70 per cent. of her 
youth who seek a university education, then I might think it 
worth while inquiring what canny Scotland meant by adopting 
such a system. 
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Ontario’s Place in National Education. 


Perhaps too we ought to consider the relation of Ontario 
to national education. Even if we adopted this system 
of a single Senior Matriculation in Ontario, we could not ex- 
pect the other provinces to follow us. One result of it would 
therefore be to send students to other provinces than Ontario 
for their higher education. At present twenty per cent. of our 
university students come from the other provinces. The pro- 
posed change would tend to reverse this condition and send 
Ontario youth to universities outside of Ontario. It would 
diminish Ontario’s place and influence in the education of the 
nation. 


Unfair Discrimination Against Rural Districts. 


The proposed change will also involve a decided discrimi- 
nation against the rural districts and the small towns of 
Ontario from which we draw some of our most energetic 
youth. The small High schools and the Continuation schools 
will not be able to prepare pupils for the Senior Matriculation. 
President Falconer, who candidly admits this, makes light of 
it, apparently on the ground that their pupils at best were 
never very well prepared for the university. Here again I am 
inclined to think that President Falconer lays too exclusive 
stress on the merely technical aspect of education. Some of 
the best students I have known have come to the university 
very poorly prepared but full of vigour and enthusiasm, and 
have turned out excellent students. They did not as a rule, it 
is true, shine in classics or mathematics, but it must be kept 
in mind that a large part of modern university work, and that 
perhaps the most popular and characteristic, consists of such 
subjects as economics, constitutional history, psychology, phi- 
losophy, political science and the evolutionary aspects of lit- 
erature, history, biology, which do not come within the sphere 
of matriculation. 


Relation of the Schools to the Universities. 


The new matriculation scheme would not affect the effi- 
ciency of university teaching in these subjects at all. Even in 
such matriculation subjects as chemistry, physics and biology, — 
university professors, for a reason which I shall explain, would © 
prefer to have their students take their first year courses in 
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the university. The reason is that, as it is only a very small 
percentage of the pupils in a High School that is being pre- 
pared for the university, the teachers naturally and properly 
adapt their instruction in such subjects to the general needs of 
the great mass of their pupils rather than to the more strictly 
scientific needs of the university. There is a difference of aim 
and therefore there is a considerable difference in the way in 
which the subject is treated, in the use of apparatus and in 
laboratory work. The senior matriculant in Chemistry and 
Physics who enters the Second Year university classes in these 
subjects is often, although he may be a superior quality of 
student, at a considerable disadvantage. So much so, that 
many of the Senior Matriculants voluntarily take the 
First Year work in Queen’s. As regards languages, both 
classical and modern, there seems to be some difference 
of opinion. There is no doubt, of course, that the senior ma- 
triculant, being generally a picked man, is a superior kind of 
student, and I think the knowledge of grammar and construc- 
tion which the additional years at the High School ought to 
give him should fully offset any advantages in the First Year 
course of the university. In Mathematics, owing to the ab- 
stract character of the subject and the rigid uniformity of 
study which it necessitates, the senior matriculant would as a 
rule be superior to the ordinary pass man of the First Year. 
But it is only in this limited range of subjects that our univer- 
sity system and our school system can be regarded as capable 
of being dovetailed into each other in the rigid manner pro- 
posed in the new scheme of matriculation. And as I have 
shown this can only be done at the cost of turning away many 
candidates who are quite capable of benefiting by a university 
education and have, therefore, a right to it. 


Matriculation a National Question. 

After all, this question of matriculation must be consid- 
ered and settled, not from the point of view of the organization 
of Toronto University, nor even from the point of view of the 
High Schools, but from the point of view of national interest, 
from the national standpoint. The mairiculation system itself, 
while it is the best that we can conveniently use to ascertain 
the fitness of a youth for benefiting by a university education, 
cannot be quite regarded as a heaven-sent criterion which may 
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be applied with relentless vigour in any extreme form. Only 
a year ago we raised the standard of Junior Matriculation to 
an average of 60 per cent. on all the papers,and I am of opinion 
that that standard is a sufficiently high test of a youth’s capa- 
city to benefit by a university education. It is higher by 10 
per cent. than McGill University requires from its candidates 
in Arts. 

Nor can I think it fair to the youth of Ontario to make 
the Senior Matriculation in Mathematics a condition of en- 
trance upon a course in Arts. It is well known that there are 
many good students who have great difficulty in making head- 
way in this subject. I may remark also, as the question of 
woman’s position is exciting so much attention now, that it 
would probably cut off about fifty per cent. of the women from 
a university education. That fact has a national aspect also 
of some importance. 

I am not going to discuss here how the proposed scheme 
might affect in its details the High School system in Ontario, 
or how the local Boards of Education are likely to regard it.. 
But President Falconer seems to speak as if the change were 
to introduce some new standard, some new level of work into 
the High Schools which will increase their efficiency. It can 
hardly be said that there would be a positive change in this 
respect. There is at present a Senior Matriculation for which 
all High Schools capable of doing it prepare pupils. The pro- 
posed scheme would only provide more candidates in Senior 
Matriculation for them to prepare. But on the other hand it 
will take away their present matriculation work from many of 
the smaller schools which cannot prepare for the senior stand- 
ard. It will thus introduce a discouraging system of discrimi- 
nation against certain districts. President Falconer suggests 
that the candidates for the university matriculation (boys and 
girls) might go to the nearest Collegiate or superior High 
School (perhaps 40 miles away) and adds that it would be 
cheaper than taking the first year at the university. But in 
my judgment the Freshman or “Freshette” at the university is 
under more steadying and restraining influences from the 
pressure and example of the senior students than they would 
be as head form pupils in a High School at a distance from 
their parents. Those who know the High Schools better 
than I do may be able to say how much of good and how 
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much of evil there is in this aspect of the scheme. To me the 
policy seems to be unsuitable to present conditions in Canada. 
The case might be different if Canada were populous enough 
to support the highest class of schools in every district and to 
provide an abundant supply of first class teachers for them. 
There are many excellent schools in Canada and excellent 
teachers, but even in Ontario there are districts less well pro- 
vided. I believe it is the fact that the supply of specialists or 
high class teachers has not kept pace with the growth of the 
schools within the last ten years. There are actually fewer 
specialists in our schools at present than there were some years . 
ago, and the percentage of teachers who have not graduated is 
about ten per cent. higher. The fact is that Canadian young men 
do not throng so eagerly to the teaching profession as theyouth 
do in Germany,where very highly equipped teachers, Lehramts- 
kandidaten, are willing to work their probationary years for 
nothing and then jostle each other for positions at $400 a year. 
After all, the question of supply in the matter of schools and 
teachers does not depend so much on the will or resources of 
the government as on social conditions, on the population of 
the districts and the character of the education they are will- 
ing to support. Besides, a large number of our best trained 
teachers are inevitably attracted to the Western provinces, so 
that a specialist fresh from the university Faculty of Educa- 
tion, without any real experience, is almost sure of a position 
in a Collegiate Institute or High School at a thousand or 
twelve hundred dollars a year. That shows the relation of 
supply and demand at present in Ontario. However Dr. Seath 
may “explain” it, the fact that the great increase in the sala- 
ries of specialists has not had the effect of increasing the sup- 
ply, points to the natural limit of our resources at present. 
There will be little gain in outrunning our resources by paper 
schemes. 


A Matriculation Standard Should be Judged on its own Merits. 


The new scheme of matriculation, therefore, ought to be 
judged on its own proper merits as a test for the capacity of a 
candidate to benefit by a university education. That is the 
national point of view proper to the case, and judged by this 
point of view it seems to be a scheme which sacrifices general 
national interests, including those of all the other Ontario 
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universities, in order to relieve Toronto University of its par- 
ticular embarrassments. May there not be other ways of 
dealing with those embarrassments ? 


A FEW PLAIN WORDS ON THE NAVY QUESTION. 


I was one of those Conservatives who approved of the 
policy of creating a national navy which the late Liberal Gov- 
ernment announced in 1909, and I often used to battle for it, 
not only against some Conservatives who thought it did not 
mean anything effective, but also against some Liberals who 
disapproved of it, either because they saw no need for a navy 
policy at all, or because they thought the proposed policy was 
unpractical and needlessly expensive. 

I am still of opinion that a national navy must be our ulti- 
mate goal. But I have always been aware of the fact that the 
ideal of a national policy, Canadian ships, Canadian officers 
and seamen, Canadian naval yards and bases, is one which 
cannot be brought into existence suddenly by the fiat of any 
Government, however great its resources and however willing 
it may be to spend them. It is a policy which will take many 
years of skilful administration and well directed energy to 
make it effective. It is a very expensive policy also and will 
certainly involve far greater expenditure than the figures 
which Sir Wilfrid Laurier deemed it safe to put before the 
public. In the meantime I think it is fair to say that a dual 
policy suited alike to the national and Imperial aspects of the 
situation would be a sound one. For undoubtedly there seems 
to be a kind of critical period or emergency in the contest for 
naval supremacy or sea-power going on just now, and any- 
thing that Canada could do at present in the way of creating a 
national navy would count for little or nothing in the existing 
situation. Under the present conditions of naval construction 
an emergency or crisis must be considered as embracing, 
prospectively, a period of three or four years ahead. That is 
about the time, for example, when Germany’s enlarged naval 
plans will mature. 

If by the present contribution of $35,000,000, therefore, 
we are able to throw a decisive weight into the scales at a cri- 
tical period, we shall be doing nothing foolish or unworthy of 
Canada but something which may perhaps turn the scales in 
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favour of a less aggressive policy of naval construction on the 
part of Germany. It is worth while also to keep in mind that 
the Imperial Navy to which we are contributing, while it is a 
powerful instrument of defence, is little suited in itself for the 
purposes of aggression. Our contribution therefore may al- 
most be said to be a contribution to the cause of peace. 

It means also that we shall have plenty of time with a good 
conscience to mature and carry into effect some well considered 
plan of developing a national naval system. That cannot be 
done ina hurry. If Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Government took 
two years to collect 300 seamen, we can imagine what time it 
will take to provide and train four or five thousand seamen, 
and officers and engineers, for the two naval units which are 
to protect our widely sundered coasts, and to prepare naval 
yards for them. The dual policy will not be more expensive 
than a hurried and premature attempt to construct a national 
navy with all that belongs to it. There is no inherent contra- 
diction between the two policies. The one is the policy called 
for by the immediate needs of the occasion; the other will be 
the permanent national policy looking towards a result which 
it will take a good many years to complete. If Mr. Borden will 
keep his eyes on the national aspect of the programme as well 
as on the imperial, I see little reason for criticism. Canada’s 
resources are great enough to enable her to work the problem 
quietly out on those lines. 

JAMES CAPPON. 
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LIVINGSTONE.* 





A® the centenary of Livingstone’s birth is now being very 
widely observed, it is well worth while to recall the story 
of his life and to learn from his work what manner of man he 
was. Many can still remember the thrilling interest with 
which his first book, “Missionary Travels,’ was received, when 
published in 1857. That book introduced him to the world at 
large and made his name a household word with the English- 
speaking race. From the time when it appeared until the day 
of his death he was probably the centre of a larger and more 
sustained interest than was focussed on any other man. 

The story of his life falls into three parts, marked by his 
three great periods of African travel; the first closing with his 
first return to England in December, 1856, and recounted in 
part in his ‘Missionary Travels’; the second closing with his 
next return to England in 1864, of which he tells the story in 
“The Zambesi and its Tributaries”; the last part closing with 
his death. His life work is well summarized in the words upon 
his tomb in Westminster Abbey: ‘“‘For thirty years his life 
was spent in an unwearied effort to evangelize the native races, 
to explore the undiscovered secrets, to abolish the desolating 
slave trade, of Central Africa.” 

His youth was one of struggle, such conflict as in 
some form is almost essential to success, and such as is exem- 
plified in a large number of his fellow-countrymen. Born of 
poor and pious parents in 1813, he never ceased, even when 
honoured by the highest in the land, to speak kindly of those 
whom he called “my own order, the honest poor.” Highland 
self-sacrifice and Lowland perseverance seemed woven from 
the first in the fabric of this Scottish boy. Working in a cot- 
ton factory at the age of ten that he might help his parents in 








*Address delivered in connection with the celebration of the Living- 
stone centenary. 
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the fight for bread, working from six in the morning till eight 
at night, with intervals for breakfast and dinner, snatching 
the odd moments during the day to read the book that was 
placed on the spinning jenny, where he could catch sentence 
after sentence as he passed at his work, and when the day’s 
work was over poring over his books till midnight, he showed 
even in boyhood the spirit that later on in life called forth 
from one who knew him well the words, “fire, water, stone- 
wall would not stop Livingstone in the fulfilment of any recog- 
nized duty.” 

His ten years of toil spent in the cotton factory were 
never regretted by Livingstone. Long years afterwards when 
he had learned how useful they had been in fitting him for his 
life work, training him in patient endurance and in sympathy 
with the sons of labour, he said that had it been possible he 
would have liked to begin life over again in the same lowly 
style and to pass through the same hardly training. 

While the world of books was opening around him during 
those years of labour he was also growing familiar with the 
world of nature. The streams and fields were his teachers 
during holidays, the plants and rocks and living creatures led 
him along many lines of inquiry, fostering the tastes and the 
habits of observation which in after years enabled him to make 
many valuable contributions to science. And a still wider 
world than either books or nature, the world of human want 
and of God’s mercy in Christ was opening around him. Al- 
though trained in the Scriptures by his godly parents and lead- 
ing a pure life, and although even at the age of twelve stirred 
into anxiety about spiritual things, it was not until his twen- 
tieth year that religion took a masterful grip of him, or that 
he came under that spirit of loving self-consecration to God 
that ruled all his after life. He had long been familiar with 
missionary journals; the heroes of his early home were not so 
much the world’s great conquerors as the missionary heroes, 
men like Martyn, Judson, Carey and Zinzendorff; but his liv- 
ing, personal, active interest in missions took form about this 
time, first in the purpose to “give to the cause of missions all 


that he might earn beyond what was required for his subsist- 


ence,” and then in the fuller purpose to give himself to the 
work among the heathen. 
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The field that he first thought of was China, and he bent 
himself to the task of preparing for work there as a medical 
missionary. No easy matter this task of preparation, for it 
involved study in Medicine and in Theology when the wages 
earned in six months of summer must support him all the year, 
and pay for his winter’s lodgings, class fees, and books besides. 
And yet severe though it be, this discipline was not uncommon 
among Scottish University students. 

After two years at the University of Glasgow, Livingstone 
offered his services to the London Missionary Society, whose 
sole object was to send the Gospel to the heathen, accepting 
for their work missionaries from different Churches. The 
Society took him on probation, while at their direction he 
passed through further training, but his first attempt at 
preaching was such a complete failure that the Directors were 
on the point of rejecting him. A few months’ longer trial was 
given him, however, and he passed to the satisfaction of the 
Board, a standing encouragement to every man who, having 
failed, is determined to try again. 

~ The Opium War in China closed that country against him 
at the time he was ready to commence work. His interest in 
Africa was aroused by an address he heard from the great 
African missionary, Moffat, at that time a stranger to him but 
in a few years to become his father-in-law. And so, with the 
approval of the Directors, to Africa he resolved to go. The 
hardest wrench in leaving his own land was in parting with 
his father, by whom he had first been taught to take an interest 
in missions, and on whose face he looked for the last time as 
he started on his first great African journey. 

He left England for the African continent on the 8th 
December, 1840. After landing at the Cape he went without 
delay to Kuruman, the headquarters of Dr. Moffat, and at that 
time the northernmost mission station in South Africa. To- 
day Kuruman is well within the range of the civilized portion 
of Africa, but one has only to compare the map of Africa of 
to-day, with the maps as it was seventy years ago, and to no- 
tice how very large a proportion of it was marked “unexplor- 
ed,” in order to see how much has been done within these last 
two generations, and of all who have contributed to the ex- 
ploration of that continent, Livingstone stands supreme. 
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Moffat had settled at Kuruman twenty years before Liv- 
ingstone’s visit, lighting the lamp that still burns there, and 
planting the mission that now for the greater part of a cen- 
tury has been a centre of Christian influence, and translating 
the whole Bible into Sechuana, the language of the Bechu- 
anas, which in slightly varying dialects was spoken over most 
of South Africa as far north as the equator. Livingstone’s 
own sphere of labour was as yet undecided, but, while waiting 
at Kuruman for instructions, he took a journey of some length 
into the interior,‘ writing at the same time to a friend in words 
almost prophetic, ‘‘My life may be spent as profitably as a pio- 
neer as in any other way.” As yet, however, his duty as ex- 
plorer had not fully dawned; he only sought some fitting cen- 
tre of work where he might not be building on another man’s 
foundation, some place that might be for him what Kuruman 
had been for Moffat. He chose for this purpose Mabotsa, 250 
miles north of Kuruman. While settled here he was married 
to Mary Moffat, the daughter of the great missionary. Like 
many a young man he intended to remain single and did so 
until he met his destiny, and changed his mind. But perhaps 
the very fact of his marriage shows how little he dreamed of 
the wanderer’s life that lay before him. 

It is here at Mabotsa that we first see him as the mission- 
ary beginning to, wield, with free and easy play, that power 
over the natives that marked all his after life. “From the very 
first,” says his biographer, ‘“‘his genial address, simple and 
fearless manner and transparent kindliness formed a spell 
which rarely failed.”’ He had great faith in the power of 
humour; he was never afraid of a man that had a hearty laugh. 
Indeed, there ran through Livingstone’s own strong self-deny- 
ing nature a spring of the most playful humour, which breaks 
out often in his letters, in the use of odd Scotch sayings, in 
some of his descriptions, as when he speaks of some natives 
whom he had named “‘the go-nakeds, dressed in yellow paint,” 
and in his warm appreciation of London Punch as the most 
welcome of all journals. One feels thankful that amid his 
labour and fatigue he was often helped by a sense of humour 
to look on the sunny side of life, and to gain a quicker entrance 
to the African heart. By his faithful way of dealing with the 
people he made them feel at ease with him and then he could 
be solemn enough when occasion required. He had broken 
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down in his efforts at preaching, but men who heard him long 
afterwards at the Cape lead us to think of his style as clear, 
simple and earnest, like that of Moody, and many a time at his 
words the natives, who could stand pain as calmly as our own 
Indians, were melted to tears. His medical knowledge 
helped him greatly; patients came sometimes on foot 130 miles 
to consult him. He writes, “This is the country for a medical 
man if he wants a large practice, but he must leave fees out of 
the question.” For permanent influence, however, all would 
have been in vain if he had not uniformly observed the rules 
of justice, good feeling and good manners. Often he would 
say that the true road to influence was patient continuance in 
well doing. 

We are more or less familiar from many narratives with 
the routine of a missionary’s life among the heathen, preach- 
ing the Gospel at set times and the living illustration of it at 
all times; the daily teaching of the children in which if he be 
married his wife commonly takes part, as Mrs. Livingstone, 
following her mother’s example, did with unwearying devo- 
tion; the translation of English hymns or tracts into the native 
language, if the people are already supplied with the Scrip- 
tures in their own tongue; the manual labour of house build- 
ing, gardening and perhaps weaving or some other handicraft 
in which the natives may be instructed; journeys taken in dif- 
ferent directions to broaden the influence of the mission. These 
and such as these are details with which the reader of mission- 
ary journals is familiar, and of these Livingstone had his full 
share. From the first he saw clearly that the strength of such 
missions must lie in the employment of native agency, and in 
training a native ministry. This has since become an axiom 
in Church missions, but sixty years ago it was by no means so 
widely accepted, and so when Livingstone urged on the Mis- 
sion Board in London his cherished plan of a Training Semi- 
nary for native agents, it met with opposition that he little 
dreamed of. Some opposed it, as some always will oppose a 
forward move, on the ground that it was premature; some 
even insinuated that he was anxious merely to be made a 
Professor. So for a while he ceased to press the scheme, but 
the time came when the seed sown by him bore fruit, and later 
on a Training Seminary was opened at Kuruman. 
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The chief drawback to Mabotsa as a mission centre was 
that it was infested with lions. It was here that his career 
was so nearly closed by the adventure that crippled his left 
shoulder for the rest of his life. Yet it was not the danger to 
No danger seemed ever to disturb him, whether it came from 
life or limb that led him to move northward from Mabotsa. 
lion or elephant, from fever or from storm, from fierce native 
or from the hateful slave trader. As he said later on in life, 
“T have had many escapes; we seem to be immortal till our 
work is done.” ‘ He had, however, at Mabotsa a colleague, a 
Mr. Inglis. Some disagreement occurred between them. 
Rather than have the work there weakened by division, Liv- 
ingstone would give up his house and garden, with all the toil 
and money that it cost him, go with his young wife to some 
other place and begin anew the toil of house and school build- 
ing, and of gathering the people around him. Paul and Bar- 
nabas parted company at Antioch through some discord or 
misunderstanding, so the two missionaries at Mabotsa parted 
company, Livingstone to strike further inland, and Inglis soon 
after to leave Africa. For a time he remained at Chonuane, 
about 40 miles north of Mabotsa, but the want of rain drove 
him further north in his search for a healthy mission centre. 

At Kolobeng, about 80 miles from Mabotsa, he planted his 
third mission station in 1847. This may be said to have been 
the only permanent home that his family ever had, although 
they remained here only a little over four years. Here more 
than ever afterwards he had his children about him, and here 
he buried his first dead, an infant, but hers was the first grave 
in that region that had been transfigured by Christian hope. 
Later on when a stern sense of duty led him forward through 
years of toilsome wandering men thought that this intrepid 
traveller could have little love for wife and children, or why 
would he choose a path so widely apart from theirs? But in 
truth Livingstone had died to self before he entered on his 
work in Africa, and when once he saw the guiding star before 
him, forward he must go. He could trust God for wife and 
children as well as for himself. His letters show the suffering 
that the separation caused; his heart bleeds at the prospect; 
it was like making orphans of his children; he feared they 
might forget him; he pressed on those that sent him forth the 
duty to care for them. It was not lack of love to them that 
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‘suffered him to go on without them, but his devotion to duty 
could nerve him even for that separation. 

The work prospered at Kolobeng. The class of converts 
that gathered around him there was, with the exception of 
those at Kuruman, the best he ever met in Africa. But he was 
not the man to spend his strength at one spot while the vast 
territory to the north, peopled by many tribes, remained un- 
visited. His true life work was broadening around him; the 
passion of the traveller was stirring within him; the passion 
that fired Columbus and Raleign and Franklin, and that may 
have fed the enthusiasm of St. Paul; the passion to explore the 
unknown, and that in the noblest explorers desires to stretch 
‘out the hand of brotherhood to the men that sit in darkness. 

He had large views, too, of the work of a Christian mis- 
sionary. He would not confine that name to ordained minis- 
ters. To his mind good statesmen are among the best of mis- 
sionaries. To build up a station where the missionary and his 
family might be a centre of good influenée on the little circle 
within his reach was a work not to be despised, but these cen- 
tres must be multiplied indefinitely if the Dark Continent was 
to be won for Christ, and some one must find where the cen- 
tres could best be located. To bring the customs and the pro- 
ducts of Christian England to this or that community in the 
heart of Africa might be of service, but surely a far larger 
service might be wrought if some highway could be opened for 
intercourse between the tribes and the towns of Central Af- 
rica, with their present wealth and their vast possibilities of 
commerce, and the light and civilization of the outer world. 
To preach the gospel of life to even the merest handful of sav- 
ages is a work which angels might watch with interest, and 
Livingstone’s twelve years of mission labour had steadily 
deepened his desire for the salvation of the negroes, but would 
it not be a wider work if he could find at what points amid 
these unvisited regions missions could be placed to best advan- 
tage as helpful stations for missionaries and centres of most 
far-reaching influence unon the natives? To fire the Gospel 
ardour of friends at home by records of the conversion of 
some few among the mighty mass might be of use, but how 
much broader and better the service if Christian England and 
Christian America could be convinced that it would require 
the efforts of both to Christianize Africa. 


\ 
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While he still kept his home at Kolobeng he made a journey 
as far as Lake Ngami, the first of his great African discoveries, 
and another as far as Linyanti, where he discovered the She- 
sheke River, which he afterwards identified with the Zambesi. 
When, urged by this experience, he resolved to push north- 
ward and critics and counsellors tried to hinder him, he used 
to say that men were soft-headed if they fancied they could 
think for him as well as for themselves, and that if a man is to 
act on his own responsibility he is a slave if he does not act on 
his own judgment. For years the question had been pressing 
on him, who will penetrate through Africa, and now the pillar 
of fire beckoned him to the task. 

He took his wife and children to Cape Town in 1852, 
whence they sailed for England, and after fitting himself more 
fully for mapping out his track with scientific accuracy, he set 
his face northward. He was resolved to find a way either by 
the east or by the west, that might open the country for com- 
merce with Christian nations. Two barriers crossed his path 
eastward; the one was the difficulty of finding any healthy sta- 
tions on that side where missions might be planted; the other 
was the conduct of the Boers. Those men who had possession 
of the Transvaal were the descendants of the Dutch that had 
come to South Africa in the palmy days of Holland, and had 
been forced northward by the conquest of Cape Colony. Their 
ancestors were cousins to some of those that had landed at 
Plymouth Rock, but the Dutch in Africa grew into a far differ- 
ent people from their distant kinsmen in America, chiefly by 
reason of their enslaving the natives around them. They van- 
quished their neighbours, but, as is not seldom the case, the 
vanquished in point of morals imposed their customs upon the 
victors, and the Boers became hostile to the efforts of Christian 
missions among the blacks. 

Finding his way blocked towards the east, Livingstone 
turned westward, his aim being to find or to make a path in 
that direction toward the sea. He left Kuruman in December, 
1852, but it was May of 1854 before he reached the coast at St. 
Paul de Loando. The journey was toilsome in the extreme. 
Men thought, when the story of it was told, that he must have 
been a man of cast-iron frame, and yet for many years of his 
wanderings he was in feeble health; he suffered from his 
throat, having had the uvula partly removed; he suffered from 
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fever, the special scourge of African travellers, although he 
was the first to determine the value of quinine as a cure for it. 
But the spirit within him was like a strong engine driving a 
shaky bark against the storm, and his step had the spring of 
one who was going somewhere and meant to get there. When 
the state of his throat would not suffer him to speak much, he 
treated his hearers to views from a magic lantern, the only 
kind of service, he tells us, that he was asked to repeat. Ser- 
mons, even among savages, are never encored. He might have 
shortened his path had he chosen to be fellow-traveller with a 
band of slave traders, but already he was fired with that hat- 
red of slavery which later on became, next to the love of Christ, 
the master passion of his soul. His one key for unlocking door 
after door along his way was his wonderful influence with the 
natives. Fearless but gentle, kind and firm, but always relying 
on patient continuance in well doing, he found access to the 
hearts of the natives, so that even slavers sometimes gained 
entrance among hostile tribes by the claim that they were Liv- 
ingstone’s men. Other travellers have made their way by 
force of arms. Stanley in his great trip down the Congo had 
more than 300 armed men, but Livingstone, with his 27 native 
followers, trusted only to his power over the hearts of the peo- 
ple, and this power never failed him. The journals that he 
kept on this trip, as indeed on every trip in Africa, are marvels 
as records of a man who made the work of scientific explorer 
always subservient to that of Christian missionary. No trav- 
eller before him through an unknown country had ever deter- 
mined his path with more precision. At the same time his eye 
was open and his pen was ready for everything in botany, 
geology, or commerce, that would make his journey of more 
service in binding England and Central Africa. 

He reached St. Paul de Loando at the close of May, 1854, 
the journey from Cape Town having taken him two years. He 
was so spent that here for the first time in Africa he took wine. 
At Loando he was once again with those who spoke his native 
tongue, and he must have been sorely tempted now to revisit 
his native land, all the more so as his family were there and a 
brilliant welcome would have greeted his return. 

But no; he had promised those Makololo men when they 
started westward with him that he would guide them safely 
back to their homes or die in doing it, and they could not re- 
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turn through hostile tribes without him. Besides, although he: 
had found a pathway to the sea by which commerce might com- 
pete with the slave trade, yet it did not fulfil his hopes or ex-. 
pectations, and at the same time he had as yet failed to find 
healthy centres for mission stations. He would therefore re- 
turn and seek a pathway to the eastern seaboard, north of 
the country of the Boers. He remained at Loando only long 
enough to write up the journals, dispatches, maps and letters 
that he wished to forward to England, and to recruit his some- 
what shattered strength, but he learned ere he got too far 
inland that the packet by which he had forwarded his papers 
and charts, the fruit of so much labour, went down off Madeira. 
Had he been tempted to sail then for England he would most 
surely have been lost. He waited at Pungo Andango on his 
was eastward to reproduce his despatches and maps, forward- 
ed them to his friends, and then struck inward again. He 
brought his Makololo men safely to their homes, and made 
them heroes among their kinsmen by the tales of travel they 
could now tell. Those among them that had found some of 
their wives prove faithless through absence—for they were 
much married—he comforted by the assurance that they stili 
had more wives than he had, and he left them strong in their 
admiration of the man who had so faithfully kept his word. 

Pursuing his plan of seeking a path to the east coast north 
of the Transvaal, he chose the route along the Zambesi. He 
was often in great danger from hostile tribes, yet he chose this 
route because it seemed most likely to answer as a commercial 
highway to the coast. He was largely dependent on Sekeletu, 
a Chief of the Makololo, whose heart had been completely 
taken captive by him ,but more than in any previous journey,. 
if we may judge by his journals, he seems to have felt the need 
of Divine protection, the text which came oftenest to his 
mind being that which gave most frequent comfcrt to Mc- 
Clure, cne of our great Arctic explorers, “In all thy ways 
acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy steps: commit thy f 
way unto the Lord, trust also in Him and He shall bring it to 
pass.” 

On this trip, not far from Linyanti, he discovered those 
Falls on the Zambesi that he named Victoria Falls, more splen- 
did, we are told, than our own Niagara. But while his eye and 
his heart were always open to the beauties of nature, his 
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thoughts were chiefly occupied with missions. With him the 
end of the geographical feat was only the beginning of the en- 
terprise. He took many valuable notes about the configuration 
of the country, notes which have contributed in a large degree 
to our knowledge of the physical geography of Africa, but to 
himself the configuration of the country was of interest chiefly 
as helping him to say where healthy mission stations might 
best be placed. He made large contributions to science; but 
his desire for a place in the ranks of science was mainly for 
the sake of the great leverage it might give him in presenting 
the claims of missions to all classes of his countrymen. He 
was not confined to any one plan for conducting missions. 
Though trained in Protestant Scotland, he thought that the 
system of the old Roman Catholic monks might in some fea- 
tures be suited to Africa, for the mission might have farms 
and workshops and be a self-dependent centre of labour as 
well as of Gospel light. Nor would he make much of the differ- 
ences of Church Government; any form would be good that 
would bring the natives to the truth, and any influence would 
be welcome that would cripple the slave trade. As we follow 
him during this journey, exposing himself to the reproof of the 
Directors in England, because taken up so much with travel 
instead of remaining at one place for preaching, a difference 
that a little later on led to a rupture of their relations, and as 
we look back on his work with the results of time to aid our 
judgment, we see him growing into the missionary statesman, 
not a mere soldier but a general, able to direct a wide cam- 
paign, suggesting lines for intelligent and well planned labour 
on the part of those who without him would be forced to work 
largely in the dark. 

It took him seven months from Linyanti to Quilimane, on 
the eastern coast, a little more than a year and a half on foot 
from sea to sea, that is from Loando to Quilimane, but having 
crossed the continent he lost no time in returning to England, 
which he reached in December, 1856, thus ending his first 
great period of African travel. There a welcome was waiting 
for him, not only from family and friends, but from all classes. 
The highest were glad to do him honour; the Churches blessed 


God for the man who had laid bare so vast a territory, having 


already claimed it for Christ; Chambers of Commerce were 
eager to discuss with him the capabilities of that unknown 
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land; men of science paid willing tribute to the value of his: 
work; the Geographical Society gave him its gold medal, the 
greatest honour it could yield; the Universities hurried to pay 
homage, Glasgow and Oxford each giving him its most 
coveted degree. London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and other cities. 
presented him with their freedom. The working men every- 
where welcomed his coming and were heartened by his words, 
as when he told them that those who looked down on cotton 
spinners with contempt were men who, had they been cotton. 
spinners at the beginning, would have been cotton spinners to 
the end. 

But while men were willing to do him honour, he had little 
time and less desire for being lionized. He had three things 
to do during this visit home, and he steadily bent himself to 
them. He had to write the record of his travels, and he wrote 
it—a book that outran in popularity and influence any story 
either of fact or of fiction of its day. He had to turn to best. 
account for the sake of science all that he had learned of the 
geography of Central Africa, and it was only by comparing an 
earlier map of Africa with its large tract of “unexplored 
regions’ with one that showed the fruits of his labours that. 
men could know how much in this respect they were indebted 
to him; and he had further to bring all his power to bear to 
quicken public interest in Africa, to rouse the country to Af- 
rica’s possibilities of commerce, and the Churches to its press- 
ing need of Christian missions. At the University centres and 
amid the clergy of all denominations his influence was felt. 
Men were willing to be taught by one who spoke from such 
experience as his, and his words, though not graced by oratory, 
were made electric by the truth and character that lay behind 
them. 

It was not long, however, till his face was turned again to 
the Dark Continent, dark in our knowledge of it as well as in 
its own moral colouring, though brightened in both respects 
by the light which Livingstone cast upon it. It was, however, 
in a slightly changed capacity that he set out in 1858 on his 
second period of travel. The London Missionary Society that 
had first sent him forth in 1840 had looked on his travels and 
explorations as in large measure foreign to his work as a mis- — 
sionary. He thought that if this work was left undone by 
others it was part of the missionary’s first duty. The current 
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of opinion in the Churches at that day was with the Society,but 
the results of time have endorsed the views of Livingstone. 
This rupture led him to accept from his own Government the 
post of British Consul for East Africa at Quilimane, and the 
command of a Government expedition for exploring the Zam- 
besi and the country northward. 

His wife and youngest son went with him, but they were 
left at Cape Town, where they were met by Dr. and Mrs. Mof- 
fat, with whom they revisited the old home at Kuruman, but 
joined him three years later at the mouth of the Zambesi. Some 
joined the expedition as men of science, and some in the hope 
of unfolding the agricultural and commercial capabilities of 
the country, but the most valued accession to his company was 
Bishop Mackenzie and his co-labourers who went to plant a 
Universities mission, sent out by the great Universities of 
England and Ireland. Scotland took action a few years later, 
but England at once responded to his call. 

Among the fruits of this second expedition, one of the 
earliest and most important was the opening of new territory. 
The facilities placed at his disposal enabled him to explore 
with greater speed and freedom than in former years. In 
1859, he discovered Lake Shirwa and Lake Nyassa, ascending 
the Shiré River, whose banks no white man’s foot had trod 
before him. Here he found a country more favourable for mis- 
sion stations than any he had yet seen in Central Africa. It 
offered healthier localities and the valley of the Shiré was the 
best route for traffic to the interior. 

He had meant to ascend the Zambesi as far as Linyanti, 
but he saw that to open up that route would only afford more 
freedom for Portuguese slave traders to conduct their traffic 
to the coast. Though strong representations had been made 
by himself personally to the Government of Portugal and by 
the Government of Britain to that of Portugal about this. 
traffic, yet it had not been greatly diminished; so he resolved 
that if for a time he could do no more to check the slave trade 
along the line of the Zambesi, he would at least not smoothe its 
path by helping to open up that route. He therefore transfer- 
red his hopes to the country lying northward towards Lake 
Nyassa. Already he was beginning to see fruit from the seed 
he had sown on his visit home. The Universities’ mission was 
planted in the highlands of Shiré near Lake Nyassa. He gave 
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it the benefit of his counsel and for a season its prospect was 
bright, but Bishop Mackenzie died and his successor removed 
the headquarters of the mission to Zanzibar. Years after- 
wards, and indeed when the great traveller himself had passed 
away, the Scottish Churches, yielding fruit more slowly from 
seed cast in the same spring time, planted missions near the 
south of Lake Nyassa, one maintained by the Free Church 
known as the Livingstonia Mission to perpetuate, if need be, 
his name by the banks of the Lake he discovered; the other 
maintained by thé Established Church a short distance up the 
shore, called Blantyre in memory of the explorer’s birthplace. 
Still later, when in his third great African journey he made 
the world familiar with the great Lake Tanganyika, 200 miles 
by road from the ocean, the London Missionary Society, which 
had first opened his pathway to Africa, backed up his labours 
by planting various missions along the banks of the Lake, thus 
taking up a route of commanding importance on the great line 
of caravans across the continent. The lights were being lit 
whiie he could watch the trimming of the lamps. 

In this journey, during 1862, he suffered the supreme trial 
of his life when his wife, who had come inland to meet him, 
died at Shupanga on the banks of the Zambesi. Some friends 
were with him at the time; science and affection did their ut- 
most for her, but the enfeebled frame, weakened no doubt by 
long years of anxious waiting, no less than by the earlier years 
of toil, could not rally from the attack of fever. She died on 
the last Sabbath of April, 1862. Dr. Stewart, afterwards 
known as one of the greatest of African missionaries, was 
there at the time and tells how the man, who had faced so 
many deaths and braved so many dangers, was now utterly 
broken down and weeping like a child. Then, after speaking 
of her burial beneath a baobab tree at Shupanga, he adds, 
“Twelve years later four of us who had followed our Chief in 
respectful silence from the grave of his wife met again after 
various wanderings by land and sea; it was at his own burial 
in Westminster Abbey on the 18th April, 1874. To all of us 
the scene by the banks of the Zambesi a dozen years before 
came up vividly before our eyes. There was a wide interval 
between the Abbey and the baobab tree, between the imposing 
ceremony with which the nation laid its hero to rest, and the 
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other the earth receives all of her own children back to herself, 
and somewhere or other affords them all a resting place; it 
sad simplicity of that funeral in the wilderness. Some time or 
matters not where so long as they rest in hope.” 

But, while crushing sorrow and successful effort were 
thus threaded into his life through this period, the years of the 
second expedition were marked even more than his first period 
of travel by growing struggle against the slave trade. Not 
that he had been less ready in former years to sympathize with 
misery, but these explorations northward brought him more 
directly into the heart and home of the slave trade. The stream 
of traffic in human life from Central Africa flowed by the 
Zambesi and as he found later on by the Rovuma also, towards 
Zanzibar on the east, while another stream flowed by the Nile 
valley northward. The natives did not commonly make slaves 
of their own tribe, though they enslaved the captives taken in 
war, but they were always open to the bribes of Portuguese 
slavers and to the traders from Zanzibar, as well as from Euro- 
pean, African or Asiatic Turkey. Livingstone grew terribly 
familiar with its horrors for he saw them not toned down by 
the care that Southern planters in America might often show 
to a valued slave, but in all the loathsomeness of brutality and 
butchery. Even men like Garrison, Phillips and Whittier, 
whose words stirred so deeply their own nation regarding the 
curse of negro slavery, looked at these horrors largely with the 
eye of fancy though fired by a burning sympathy, but Living- 
stone, with all their sympathy for suffering, saw those horrors 
face to face in forms which he tells us it is impossible for lari- 
guage to exaggerate. They sought in the main to drive back 
the flow of the accursed stream from their own land; he sought 
to seal up that stream at its fountain head that it should no 
more pollute the earth. By planting Christian missions wher- 
ever they could be maintained, by opening avenues of inter- 
course for commerce with Europe and America, by bringing 
pressure to bear on his own Government, and through it on 
Portugal that permitted it and on Turkey that fostered it, he 
tried to strangle the slave trade. Among the last words that 
he wrote in the heart of Central Africa are those recorded on 
his tomb, “All I can say in my solitude is, may heaven’s rich 
blessing come down on every one, American, English, Turk, 
who will help to heal this open sore of the world.” 
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In 1863 the expedition so far as it was controlled by Gov- 
ernment was recalled, the secret reason being, it would seem, 
that Livingstone’s efforts were likely to entangle the relations 
of Britain and Portugal. It was a bitter disappointment to 
him. His heart was still sore from the death of his. wife and 
from anxiety for his children. Every new path that he opened 
seemed to furnish new facilities for the slaver, as if his best 
and brightest efforts were being turned to evil ends. Sickness 
was gnawing at him, and the support that should have sus- 
- tained him was withdrawn. Almost any other man would have 
returned home, but he was determined before doing so to ex- 
plore Lake Nyassa completely, for he thought, and events jus- 
tified his judgment, that there he would find a fitting district 
for missions and perhaps for trade. To the entreaties of 
friends he replied, ““Duty would not lead me home, and home, 
therefore, I would not go.” Though the Government steamer 
had been withdrawn he had still a small steamer of his own, 
the “Lady Nyassa,” bought mainly with the proceeds of his 
first book, and in her he continued and completed the work of 
this period. He gained much information about the country 
that he now explored. He found it admirably adapted for in- 
digo, cotton, sugar and tobacco, with large crops of corn and 
maize, and although exposed to periodic droughts it was free 
from the tsetse fly, which is a torment in many parts of Africa. 
But he was anxious to pierce further inland, anxious if possi- — 
ble to find a route from the interior to the sea, north of the 
country traversed by the Portuguese slave traders, and anxious 
to rouse keener feeling at home about the slave trade which 
bathed the country in gloom. So, to make provision for these 
purposes he resolved in 1864 to revisit England. 

He found he could not sell his steamer to advantage at 
Zanzibar, so he resolved to take her to Bombay. His crew con- 
sisted of three Europeans and with them seven negro lads, 
whom he had released from slavery, and who till a few weeks 
before had never seen the sea. Among them were two, Chuma 
and Susi, who clung to him till his death. No one on board the 
steamer but Livingstone himself knew how to navigate or how 
to direct the working of the engines,but he was always master 
of the situation. With stout heart and firm will he started on 
the voyage of 2,500 miles over an ocean that he had never 
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crossed, and after a stormy and perilous journey of six weeks 
reached Bombay in safety. 

Leaving his faithful Africans in the charge of Dr. Wilson 
at Bombay with the promise that he would call for them on his 
return to Africa, he once more set out for England. 

Again we find him the lion of the hour, receiving and giv- 
ing public addresses, writing a book, explaining past work and 
future projects to the Geographical Society, wakening new 
interest in missions while vindicating his own character and 
work as a missionary, and wakening interest also in colonies 
and commerce for Africa, pleading against the slave trade, 
honouring and honoured by the working men. On one occa- 
sion he appeared in public beside the Turkish Ambassador. 
The people cheered. ‘The cheers are for you,” said Living- 
stone to the Ambassador. “No,” replied the Turk, “I am only 
what my master made me; you are what you made yourself.” 
Again we find him among his family and friends. It was on 
the eve of his first visit home that his good father had passed 
into the unseen; it was during this second visit that his pious 
mother entered into rest. On her tombstone at Hamilton he 
expressed his feeling in these words, “To show the resting 
place of Neil Livingstone and Agnes Hunter, his wife, and to 
express the thankfulness to God of their children, John, David, 
Janet, Charles and Agnes, for poor and pious parents.” 

His last public utterance in his native Scotland was to 
some school children, and it closed with the words, “Fear God 
and work hard.” 

In the summer of 1865 he left England on his third and 
last African journey. The Royal Geographical Society, sup- 
ported by the Government, was backing him in another at- 
tempt to open Africa to civilization and this time he was to 
try it along a line still farther north than any he had yet ex- 
plored, through a territory beyond that which was claimed by 
the Portuguese, starting at Cape Delgado and ascending the 
Rovuma River. In addition to his other work, for he never 
forgot that he was a missionary, he was to examine the water- 
shed of Central Africa, to ascertain if possible the extent of 
the lake basin that embraced the fountains of the Nile, so that 
if he did not himself find those fountains he might narrow the 
circle within which succeeding explorers might look for them. 
As we trace his gallant efforts to fulfil these purposes we can- 
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not help feeling that, had those who professed to support him 
been more faithful in sending him supplies, his work might 
have been crowned with success, instead of closing with his 
death on the shores of Lake Bangweolo. 

He went from England to India, picked up at Bombay 
his old African attendants, and started in a Government 
steamer for the mouth of the Rovuma. He took with him some 
tame buffaloes from India in the hope that, as the tsetse fly 
did not annoy the wild buffaloes of Africa although scourg- 
ing all domestic cattle, they might spare the Indian buffaloes. 
If he could thus introduce tame cattle that would resist the 
tsetse he would greatly lighten the burden of an African mis- 
sionary’s life. Through accident, however, and through ill- 
treatment from natives, the buffaloes brought from India all 
perished, so that the problem was still left unsolved. 

By the summer of 1866 he was again on his old familiar 
Lake Nyassa, having approached it this time by the Rovuma 
River, not as in former visits by the Zambesi and Shiré. But 
this route was no more exempt from the slave traffic than the 
route by the banks of the Zambesi. The Arab traders here 
were even worse than the Portuguese, if that could be, and as 
he pressed on towards the interior in this third period of 
travel, going as far as Nyangwe, the westernmost slave mar- 
ket of the Arab traders, we find him at almost every step sick- 
ening over this traffic in human life. In a letter to his son he 
writes half playfully: “I agree with the sailor who said if the 
devil does not catch these fellows, we might as well have no 
devil at all.” But in more serious writings he speaks of those 
horrors as beyond all description. He says that it is impossible 
to exaggerate, and adds: “It is not trading, it is murdering 
for captives to be made slaves.” 

And yet it was not until the words that he wrote in this 
last portion of his life had been read in England that public 
sentiment was fairly roused, and the nation stirred into effort 
to abolish the slave trade by land as well as by sea. For many 
years the crusade in England against the Turkish traffic in 
slaves was regarded as the crochet of a few enthusiasts. Liv- 
ingstone did more than any other to make it a national ques- 
tion, and to array the power of the British Government against 
it. He did not live to see the fruit of his labours, but that fruit 
has ripened and the influence of Britain upon Turkey, especial- 
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ly in Egypt, where the slave traffic stretched up to the sources 
of the Nile, has well nigh succeeded in suppressing it. 

His other chief object in this third expedition was, as I 
have said, to narrow the area within which the sources of the 
Nile would be discovered, to map out the watershed dividing 
the rivers flowing south or east or west from those flowing 
northward as the feeders of the Nile. It was not his main ob- 
ject, for he wrote to a friend: ‘The Nile sources are valuable 
to me only as a means of enabling me to open my mouth with 
power among men,” and to another he wrote: “If my dis- 
closures should lead to the suppression of the east coast Afri- 
can slave trade I would esteem it as a far greater feat than the 
discovery of all the sources together.” Yet he felt the spell 
that this question of the Nile sources had laid on many pre- 
vious travellers, and although this was also one of the problems 
left unsolved by him, he contributed not a little to its solution. 

Burton and Speke going southward from Egypt had come as 
far as Lake Tanganyika in 1858, and had explored its northern 
extremity, and in July, 1858, Speke had discovered Victoria 
Nyanza (that is, Lake Victoria), which he regarded as the 
fountain of the Nile, but there might be feeders of Victoria 
Nyanza flowing in from the south. Perhaps Tanganyika was 
connected with it. If not, in what direction did the waters of 
this great lake seek the sea, for no river flowing eastward 
seemed to drain it? 

Livingstone sighted Lake Tanganyika in 1867 and ex- 
plored the lower half of it. That same year he discovered 
Lake Moero and the next year he discovered Lake Bangweolo. 
His later effort, so far as geographical exploration was con- 
cerned, was to determine the relation which these lakes bore to 
each other, and to Victoria Nyanza to the north of them. 

But though those years of effort enabled him to make 
many most valuable contributions to science, both in the natu-. 
ral history and the physical geography of Africa, yet the ques- 
tion of the Nile sources and of the watershed was left unfin- 
ished by him. 

Stanley took it up years afterwards where Livingstone 
left it off. In his book, “Through the Dark Continent,” he 
shows us that the true Nile fountain lies between Victoria Ny- 
anza and Lake Tanganyika in a lake that he calls Alexandria 
Nyanza; that Bangweolo and Moero drain into the Lualaba, 
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which he identified with the Congo; and that Tanganyika has 
no visible outlet to the sea, but that its waters are rapidly ris- 
ing and that by the valley of the Lukuga it too must flow into 
the Congo. 

The year 1871 found Livingstone on the shores of Tan- 
ganyika in a condition more desolate and forsaken than any 
that had yet overtaken him. Sickness, loneliness and partial 
starvation, with the constant pressure of desire to finish his 
work and of pain at the wretchedness around him, were some 
of the bitter drops in his cup. His supplies stolen by treacher- 
ous natives and more treacherous traders, his case of medi- 
eines lost, his food such that his teeth were ruined and that 
most of them dropped out, his feet ulcered by travel, he was 
detained at Ujiji to wait the possibility of coming relief, his 
one comfort being his Bible, his only true companions being the 
faithful Chuma and Susi. 

But the good Samaritan was coming to him in the person 
of Henry Stanley. Stanley has himself told the story in his 
book, “How I Found Livingstone.” It would be foreign to our 
present purpose to dwell on it indetail,but it ennobles the whole 
army of reporters to number Stanley upon their roll. Backed 
only by the wealth and the good will of the owner of the New 
York Herald, he did more than a strongly equipped expedition 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 

He found Livingstone at Ujiji; he made him free to the 
ample stores he had brought for his relief; he spent four 
months with him in the heart of Africa; he was like a son to 
him in devotion, and he pays tribute as of a loving son to the 
great man’s character. But the traveller’s work was not yet 
finished; he could not return with Stanley; he had promised 
Sir Roderick Murchison to examine the country of the Nile 
basin and there was still an unknown tract to be explored ere 
the task he had undertaken would be complete. With new 
strength given by new supplies he braced himself to it, but he 
had to leave it unfinished at last. 

Stanley left him in March, 1872. He struggled on for an- 
other year, hoping that life had been spared and relief supplied 
in order that he might solve the geographical question, still 
more that he might conquer the slave traffic. But the strength 
was ebbing out of him, and when at last too weak to walk his. 
servants carried him, but not long nor far. Borne by them he 
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reached a rude hut at Chitambo’s village in Ilala on the shores 
of Lake Bangweolo. A little more than a day he lay there, and 
on the morning of the first of May, 1873, they found him 
kneeling at the bedside, dead. 

Who has not heard of the courage, the affection, the loy- 
alty of those two African servants that were more than ser- 
vants, true and devoted friends, who determined that the 
remains of their lost leader should be borne back to England 
for burial? We are told that his last words were, “I am going 
home”; home in both senses, his spirit to the home of his 
Father, his remains to the home of his kindred. His body was 
embalmed, his heart being buried near the spot where he died, 
and then those two faithful followers carried the remains for 
more than 1,000 miles through hostile tribes and amid great 
opposing trials to the sea coast, whence they were taken to his 
fatherland. 

There is a sepulchre that Britain has for centuries re- 
served for those whom the nation held in highest honour, 
where she has laid the dust of those who have most largely 
served to build up the Empire or of such of her sons as have 
shed the richest blessing on the world. Westminster Abbey 
stands alone among the burial places of the earth, but who of 
our nation has been worthier to find a grave there? 

“Open the Abbey doors and bear him in 
To sleep with king and statesman, chief and sage, 


The missionary come of weaver-kin, 
But great by work that brooks no lower wage. 


*Tis the last mile of many thousands trod, 
With failing strength but never failing will, 
By the worn frame now at his rest with God, 
That never rested from its fight with ill.” 


DANIEL M. GORDON. 


A GUESS AT THE ORIGIN OF EXOGAMY. 





| peapebalir is the practice of marrying only outside of one’s 
own clan, tribe or social group. Its effect is to prevent 
the marriage of near kin, especially brothers with sisters and 
parents with children. Among certain tribes of Central Aus- 
tralia it is found in its earliest form. The tribe is divided into 
two groups only, and an individual must choose a mate from 
the group to which he does not belong. As children belong to 
the mother’s group, this division of the tribe into two parts 
prevents the marriage of brothers with sisters. Other tribes 
make further subdivisions with a very complicated system of 
marriage restrictions, but as we are now discussing only the 
origin of exogamy, an examination of the earliest form known 
to us is all that is necessary for our present purpose. The 
question then before us is: ‘‘Why had primitive people an ob- 
jection to the mating of brothers with sisters?” 

Dr. Frazer in his Totemism and Exogamy, Vol. iv, page 
168, sums up his enquiry on the origin of exogamy in these 
words: 

“Thus exogamy, especially in the form in which it is prac- 
tised by the lowest existing savages, the aborigines of Austra- 
lia, presents a curious analogy to a system of scientific breed- 
ing. That the exogamous system of these primitive people 
was deliberately devised by them for the purpose which it ac- 
tually serves, namely the prevention of the marriage of near 
kin, seems quite certain; on no other reasonable hypothesis can 
we explain its complex arrangements, so perfectly adapted to 
the wants and the ideas of the natives. Yet it is impossible to 
suppose that in planning it these ignorant and improvident 
savages could have been animated by exact knowledge of its 
consequences or by a far-seeing care for the future welfare of 
their remote descendants. When we reflect how little to this 
day marriage is regulated by any such consideration even 
among the most enlightened classes in the most civilized com- 
munities, we shall not be likely to attribute a far higher degree 
of knowledge, foresight and self-command to the rude founders 
of exogamy. What idea these primitive sages and lawgivers, 
if we may call them so, had in their minds when they laid 
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down the fundamental lines of the institution, we cannot say 
with certainty; all that we know of savages leads us to sup- 
pose that it must have been what we should now call a super- 
stition, some crude notion of natural causation, which to us 


‘might seem transparently false, though to them obviously 


true.” 

Obviously there is no attempt at a solution here, for there 
is not even a hint as to what sort of a crude notion of natural 
causation gave rise to the practice of exogamy. The solution, 
it seems to me, is to be sought below savage life and savage 
superstition, namely, in the life of the lower animals. My 
first idea was to search for proof that wild animals of the 
higher sort were exogamous and that the savage learnt the 
practice from them as he has learnt so many other things to 
help him in his struggle for existence. But this, if it could be 
proved, would not be a satisfactory explanation, for the most 
primitive savages known to us see no connection between mat- 
ing and birth. He does not relate the one to the other as cause 
and effect. He does not even know that the seed sown in the 
ground is the cause of the crop. If then the savage mind, as it 
actually exists at present in some of the aboriginal tribes of 
Central Australia, is so incapable of grasping such a simple 
case of causation, it does not seem that the explanation of 
exogamy should be sought in the idea of causation at all, espe- 
cially when we consider that the origin of the practice is to be 
looked for among peoples much lower in the scale than those 
actually known to us at the present day. It should always be 
remembered that the most savage people of to-day are primi- 
tive only in a relative sense. They have in all probability a 
history as long as our own. 

The argument which I have just cited, that the primitive 
savage does not relate mating and birth as cause and effect, is 
put forward in deference to Dr. Frazer and other modern an- 
thropologists. The evidence for the truth of the fact that cer- 
tain tribes of Central Australia are in this peculiar state of 
ignorance rests upon what they call the “monumental” work 
of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, entitled The Native Tribes of 
Central Australia, which is regarded by certain anthropolo- 
gists as a sort of gospel. In spite of this, I find it hard to ac- 
cept the fact that these Australian savages, crude as they are, 
have this innocent belief in immaculate conception, a sublime 
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faith which has only been found hitherto amongst peoples at 
a much higher stage of civilization. I prefer to let this part 
of the argument rest on the consideration that savages at the 
crude stage of these Central Australian tribes, are, as Dr. 
Frazer has pointed out in his summary quoted above, quite 
incapable of instituting the practice of exogamy from a far- 
seeing care for the future welfare of their remote descendants, 
for the belief that inbreeding is injurious presupposes careful 
scientific investigation over a considerable period of time, and 
some scientists even to-day do not admit the fact. 

Rejecting then any idea of causation, however crude, as 
being too scientific for the primitive savage mind, the one ex- 
planation left is that the practice of exogamy among savages 
is due to instinct inherited from the lower animals. The argu- 
ment now hinges entirely on the answer to the following 
question: Can proof be found that the higher animals have 
an instinctive aversion to the mating of brothers with sisters? 
Domestic animals, of course, or wild animals in captivity, must 
not be taken into consideration. They live under unnatural 
conditions and have been perverted by man. In seeking for 
proof of animal instinct in regard to mating, I wrote to Dr. 
Wm. J. Long, a scientific observer, who has spent thirty years 
of his life in observing wild animals in their native habitat. 
I quote his reply verbatim in so far as it bears upon the sub- 
ject of our investigation: 

“Allowing for mistakes of inference, the following facts 
seem to me significant: 

1. Among higher orders of wild animals, chastity is the 
rule. Males and females live together or near each other usu- 
ally, and except at the time of rut, there is no sexual inter- 
course and no attempt at sexual intetrcourse. I say this con- 
fidently, for I have watched thousands of animals at all times 
and know their habits. 

2. When the time of rut draws near, all family groups of 
wild animals (at least all that I have studied) break up and 
scatter. The males especially wander widely and get mates 
from other family groups. If a young male bear, for instance, 
stays near the mother, he is cuffed and beaten away. The 
same is true of other animals. I have seen it so often that I 
cannot doubt its meaning. 
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3. The female white-tailed deer almost invariably keeps 
her female fawns with her during the winter. Occasionally 
also she keeps a male fawn, or rather he stays with her or 
near her, until the rut in late autumn. When the rut is on, the 
female fawns are still near the mother and remain with her 
during the deep snows. These female fawns stay with, or 
near, the mother until the next autumn, when they first rut. 
So you will very often find a female yearling with the old doe 
and her new fawn. But you will never find (at least, I never 
found, and I have seen thousands of deer,) a young buck with 
his mother at rutting time, nor will you find a yearling doe 
with his mother and her new fawns. The young bucks appar- 
ently leave the mother; they are not driven away. I have ob- 
served deer families often; and I infer that the buck feels the 
instinct to leave and search for other females, just as the doe 
feels the instinct for males not of her own family. 

4. The wolves tell me exactly the same story. I have fol- 
lowed their trails for weeks at a time before and during the 
rut, and am positive that when the time to mate arrives, the 
family group or pack breaks up and the males seek females in 
other family groups. ButI have no time now to write the 
observations which establish the matter, in my own mind at 
least.” 

For honesty and acumen Dr. Long is quite on a par with 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. Accepting then the evidence of 
Dr. Long for wild animals and that of Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen for certain facts regarding the aborigines of Central 
Australia, the conclusion to which I arrive is that the evidence 
warrants us in at least making the guess that inherited in- 
stinct is the cause of exogamy among men. 

The present argument would no doubt be greatly strength- 
ened if the same evidence which has been adduced for wolves, 
deer, etc., could also be found for those animals, é.g., the 
gorilla, which are believed to be more nearly related to man in 
intelligence. But from the very nature of their habits such 
evidence is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to procure, 
and as has been already stated, no evidence is admissible un- 
less it rests upon the observation of animals in their native 
habitat where they are free to follow their natural instincts. 
In the absence of admissible evidence as we advance towards 
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the highest forms of life, let us pursue our enquiry in the 
opposite direction. 

That the principle of exogamy is advantageous, not to say 
necessary, for the successful propagation of certain forms of 
life, finds confirmation when we turn to the vegetable king- 
dom. In this field a modern school of German biologists is 
devoting much energy to minimizing the importance of sexu- 
ality in the propagation of plant life. This new theory might 
be set aside as irrelevant, for our comparison must be insti- 
tuted only with those plants which, like man, are sexually re- 
produced, but there is excellent authority for discounting 
much which this new school has to say in regard to the im- 
portance, or rather unimportance, of sexual-reproduction, and 
if the eminent zodlogist, Dr. August Weismann, is correct, his 
conclusions greatly strengthen our argument. I quote the fol- 
lowing from his work, entitled ‘“‘The Evolution Theory,” Vol. 
li, page 394: 

“Can the human mind only be developed as far as its de- 
velopment is of advantage to man’s power of survival? I 
believe that this is certainly the case in a general way; the 
intellectual powers which are the common property of the 
human race will never rise beyond these limits, but this is not 
to say that certain individuals may not be more highly en- 
dowed. The possibility of a higher development of certain 
mental powers or of their combinations—whether it be intelli- 
gence, will, feeling, inventive power or a talent for mathema- 
tics, music or painting—may be inferred with certainty from 
our own principles for not only may the variational tendencies 
of individual groups of determinants in the germ-plasm be 
continued for a series of generations without becoming injuri- 
ous, that is to say, without being put a stop to by personal 
selection, but sexual intermingling always opens up the possi- 
bility that some predominantly developed intellectual tenden- 
cies may combine in one way or another, and so give rise to 
individuals of great mental superiority, in whatever direction. 
In this way, it seems to me, the geniuses of humanity have 
arisen—a, Plato, a Shakespeare, a Goethe, a Beethoven.” 

His whole theory of germ-plasms and personal selection 
would take too long to explain within the limits of this article, 
but the words which I have italicized make clear his opinion 
of the value of sexual-reproduction. To put it shortly, sexual 
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union is the only method of propagation by which the highest 
forms of life, i.c. the highest type of man, can be produced. 
Not only so, but to ensure this end sexual reproduction on the 
principle of exogamy is distinctly advantageous for the vari- 
ety of characteristics which is obtained by exogamy is an 
essential feature in his theory. 

Turning then in support of our main argument to the 
vegetable kingdom, I quote the following statement from Dar- 
win’s Cross and Self-fertilization of Plants: 

“The first and most important of the conclusions which 
may be drawn from the observations given in this volume is 
that generally cross-fertilization (i.e. exogamy) is beneficial, 
and self-fertilization (i.e. inbreeding) often injurious, at least 
with the plants on which I experimented. . . . The truth of 
these conclusions is shown by the difference in height, weight, 
constitutional vigour, and fertility of the offspring from cross- 
ed and self-fertilized flowers and in the number of seeds pro- 
duced by the parent plants. With respect to the second of the 
two propositions, namely, that self-fertilization is often injuri- 
ous, we have abundant evidence.”’ 

In addition to this there is good ground for believing that 
wherever self-fertilization is the rule, this method of propa- 
gation is necessitated by the conditions of life to which the 
plant is subject, while in hosts of instances where cross-fertili- 
zation is the rule Nature has taken the most stringent and 
elaborate methods of securing that end. Indeed Darwin’s dic- 
tum that “Nature abhors perpetual self-fertilization” is still 
regarded as perfectly sound by the best authorities. 

Now, if this is true in plant life, where propagation is 
effected by other means than by union of the sexes, it is not 
surprising that in animal life where union of the sexes is the 
only means of propagation, nature should insist more or less 
rigidly upon the principle of exogamy, and it is to be expected 
that, when we come to man, the highest species of animal yet 
evolved, nature should demand strict adherence to this prin- 
ciple, for the very qualities which raise him above the brutes 
expose him to all the disadvantages of inbreeding. 

And it should cause no surprise that nature has provided 
animals with an instinct against inbreeding. Indeed it might 
have been argued a priori, for inbreeding when long-continued, 
causes deterioration and finally extinction of the species. In 
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proof that it has done so where wild animals have had inbreed- 
ing forced upon them by external conditions, I quote from 
Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. In The American Naturalist of 
November, 1906 he writes as follows: 

“Diminished herds in restricted regions may also disap- 
pear through too close inbreeding. On this familiar subject 
see Gerrit S. Miller’s paper, Fate of the European Bison Herd, 
in which the author shows the possibly fatal influence of in- 
breeding on diminished herds, although it must be pointed out 
that the animals are protected and are thus living under un- 
natural conditions. 

“In a paper entitled Das allmdhliche Aussterben des Wi- 
sents im Forste von Bjelowjesha, Mr. Kugen Btichner gives a 
detailed history of the bison herd in the Bieloviejsha (or 
Bialowitza) forest, Province of Grodno, in Lithuania, Russia, 
during the present century. ‘A careful study of the breeding 
habits of the bison in the Bieloviejsha forest and elsewhere 
leaves no room for doubt that the present slow rate of repro- 
duction is an abnormal condition, and that to it is due the 
rapid approach of the extinction which is the certain fate of 
the herd under consideration.’ This diminished fertility the 
author regards as a stigma of degeneration caused by inbreed- 
ing. .. . In conclusion, the author considers that his 
studies of the history of the Bieloviejsha bison leave scarcely 
room for doubt that inbreeding is the cause of the final ex- 
tinction of most large mammals. Inbreeding must begin and 
lead gradually but certainly to the extinction of a species when 
it, through any cause, has become so reduced in numbers as to 
be separated into isolated colonies.” 

In conclusion, it should be noted that as we go upward 
from the lowest to the highest forms of life, it becomes easier 
to violate nature’s provision for cross-fertilization or cross- 
breeding. In certain plants self-fertilization (i.e. inbreeding) 
is impossible. In the animal kingdom inbreeding is not im- 
possible, but there is a strong instinct against it. In the case 
of Man the savage feels this instinct more keenly than his 
civilized brother, since a common penalty for its violation is 
death. And that this should be so is only natural for, if the 
development of reason in Man means anything, it surely 
means that he must learn to abstain from an evil by pure 
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volition. At the same time, just because man comes to act 


through reason and to abstain from certain injurious acts 
through his own will, primitive instincts become less keen, and 
may indeed be overcome altogether by some quality artificially 
developed, for example royal pride, of which the royal house 
of ancient Egypt is a notable instance. 

G. W. MITCHELL. 


OBITUARY. 





Harry Langford Wilson, professor of Roman Archaeology 
and Epigraphy in the Johns Hopkins University and president 
of the Archaeological Institute of America, died suddenly, of 
pneumonia, February 23. He was born at Wilton, Ontario, 
October 28, 1867, the son of Rev. Richard W. Wilson. He was 
an honour graduates of Queen’s University, (B.A., 1887; M.A., 
with the Prince of Wales gold medal in Latin and Greek, 1888). 
In 1893 he entered the Johns Hopkins University as a graduate 
student in Latin, Sanskrit and Greek. He was university 
scholar in 1894, fellow in Latin in 1895, and was admitted to 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1896. In 1895 he was 
appointed instructor in Latin, and he rose steadily to be asso- 
ciate (1900), associate professor (1902), professor of Roman 
Archaeology and Epigraphy (1906). In 1908, at the early age 
of thirty-six, he received the honorary degree of Doctor, of 
Laws from Queen’s University. In 1906-07 he served as pro- 
fessor of the Latin Language and Literature in the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome. In 1908 he was elected a 
foreign member of the Imperial German Archaeological In- 
stitute. In December, 1912, he was elected president of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, having previously served 
the Institute as Recorder (1908-11) and ‘acting’ Vice-Presi- 
dent (1911-12). He was author of “The Metaphor in the Epic 
Poems of P. Papinius Statius” (1898), editor of “The Satires 
of Juvenal”’ (1903), and a frequent contributor to various 
archaeological and philological journals. He married, in 1889, 
Miss Minnie Clark, of Smith’s Falls, Ontario, and is survived 
by his wife and a daughter. 


A NEW THEORY OF THE COMIC.* 


F it is “human to err’, it is equally human to laugh, and it 
has even been suggested that man might be defined as “a 
laughing animal’; in fact, to none save to a few favoured 
Scotchmen of the Lowlands is it given never to laugh. Yet, 
presumably because it is so universal, the average man never 
takes it into his head to ask why people laugh; true he may 
wonder why they laugh at some particular joke that he is un- 
able to comprehend, but he does not inquire in more general 
terms: Why do men laugh at all; what is it that causes them to 
laugh? But to the philosopher the Problem of the Comic, or, 
as it is often termed, the Problem of the Ludicrous, is one of 
those questions that are constantly suggesting themselves— 
and, perhaps it is not unfair to add, is one of those that have 
never as yet been given an absolutely satisfactory answer. The 
problem is itself a very complicated one, for is not the ludi- 
crous protean in its infinite variety? There is for example the 
savage sense of humour, which seems to be chiefly touched by 
the sight of physical suffering, and which finds a very close 
parallel in that of the small boy who laughs at the suffering of 
some other small boy whom he is tormenting. At the opposite . 
end of the scale we have the humour that is akin to tears, a 
form which we pride ourselves is essentially Anglo-Saxon. 
Between these two poles there is an infinity of variety: wit, 
riddles, toys, practical jokes, and those many forms of the 
ludicrous that go to form the essence of Comedy, from the 
stern and severe comedy of Moliére, when he realized the sad- 
ness and weakness of human nature, to the purely laughter- 
evoking farce or the comic of Nigger Minstrels. Why do we 
laugh at the old joke that it takes a surgical instrument to in- 
troduce a joke to a Scotchman’s head, or at the perennial one 
of the Northcountryman who had only been half an hour in 
London when “bang went saxpence’”’, or again, at the Irishman 
who, long in leg, found that owing to the shortness of his 
blanket his toes would persist in sticking out into the cold? 





_* Part of a paper read before the Philosophical Society of Queen’s 
University. 
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Pondering over the problem he at last hit upon the solution; 
he cut several inches off the top of his blanket and laboriously 
sewed the piece on the bottom. Why again do we laugh when 
in the skating rink we see some one sitting down suddenly and 
painfully on the ice, and why, let us add, will we be the more 
amused if it be some reverend Professor, rather than some 
small urchin of ten or twelve? 

Is it possible to formulate an explanation that will cover 
these and countless other cases? Is there any identity under- 
lying all these differences, save only that in every instance we 
laugh? 

The attempt has indeed been made by many thinkers. 
Plato for instance in the Philebus declares that the pleasure of 
the ludicrous springs from the sight of another person’s mis- 
fortune, provided that such misfortune results from a self- 
ignorance; thus we laugh, he says, when we see a man who 
from self-ignorance fancies himself to be richer, fairer, better 
or wiser than he really is; we laugh at the contrast between 
the assumption and the reality. Here we have in germ that 
theory of the Comic or Ludicrous which, with varying inter- 
pretations, has hitherto held the field—that of Contrast. But 
we must notice that in the Platonic theory laughter is always 
joined with malice, and that therefore Plato is framing a de- 
finition from an ethical rather than an aesthetic point of view. 

Aristotle’s definition is well known: ‘“‘the ludicrous con- 
sists of some defect or ugliness which is not painful or de- 
structive.” Primarily he is speaking of the physically ugly, 
the disproportionate and unsymmetrical, for the example that 
he takes is the Comic Mask, but it is clear that he would in- 
clude moral ugliness and disproportion, provided that these did 
not strike us painfully, did not cause us to pass a moral judg- 
ment on them, in which case they would cease to be comic. 

But neither Plato nor Aristotle attempted to formulate 
any complete theory; they rather suggest one, and one can only 
point out what future inquiry had to do. If the idea of con- 
trast was accepted, it was necessary to define more exactly the 
nature of the two elements whose contrast, if perceived, strikes 
us as ludicrous. Two attempts to do so may be quoted; there 
is that of Hobbes who held that “‘the passion of laughter is no- 
thing else but a sudden glory, arising from a sudden concep- 
tion of some eminency in ourselves, by comparison of the 
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infirmity of others, or with our own formerly.” Somewhat 
similar is that of Bain: ‘‘The occasion of the ludicrous is the 
degradation of some person or dignity, in circumstances that 
excite no other strong emotion.” 

When we come to Kant and Hegel, we still find this same 
idea of contrast, though the contrasting elements are now 
found in a more profound analysis of human life and a deeper 
appreciation of the meaning of the world. “There must be,” 
says Kant, “in every occasion for lively laughter, some element 
of contradiction, such as between the appearance and the real- 
ity, the mask and the face, the tone and the words; laughter is 
thus the effect of the sudden ending of an intense expectation 
in nothing’; and he adds two important qualifications—the 
ludicrous belongs to the field of free activities, we must have 
no interested purpose in it, and, secondly, he is strongly of the 
opinion that the pleasure of laughter is not merely intellectual, 
but that “we must hold that the cause of the pleasure of laugh- 
ter consists in the effect of the idea on the body and the latter’s 
reciprocal effect on the mind.” 

Hegel is, like Aristotle, primarily concerned with the 
Comic Drama, and carefully distinguishes between the merely 
ludicrous and the more profound comic. “‘Not every substance- 
less action is necessarily comic by reason of its nullity . 
any contrast of the essential and its appearance, of the end and 
the means, may become ludicrous, forming a contradiction 
through which the appearance cancels itself. Follies, nonsense, 
silliness may be ludicrous and in those cases laughter is only 
an expression of self satisfied prudence, a sign that one is so 
wise as to perceive such a contrast and to understand it.’’ There 
is, according to him, the same idea of contrast in the Comic, 
but here we rise not only above the contradiction, but also 
above our own self-contradiction, “so that we can bear the 
frustration of our ends and their realization.” 

Without dwelling further on these and other theories of 
the Comic, it seems necessary to note certain points. In the 
first place they all have a common ground; in every case it is 
held that where laughter is aroused, there is a contrast per- 
ceived, that is to say, a relation and yet a difference between 
two elements, and that this contrast is always between what 
the person who laughs regards as a higher and a lower element, 
a superior and an inferior aspect. Secondly, the view of what 
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constitutes the “higher” and the “lower” depends entirely on 
the general theory of life and of truth of the individual 
thinker. Clearly the view of truth of Hegel is not the same as 
that of Bain, and therefore their definition of the two terms of 
the contrast will differ greatly. The third point to be noted is 
that none of these theories attempt to cover the whole field of 
laughter. Thus Hegel, while holding that all contrasts may be 
laughable, does not concern himself with the question whether 
all laughter is due to the perception of a contrast; indeed, he 
is interested only in the highest form of the Comic Drama, 
which he believed was to be found in that of Greece, and above 
all in Aristophanes. 

Special interest therefore attaches to the latest attempt to 
formulate a theory of the Comic. The eminent French philo- 
sopher, M. Henri Bergson, a short time ago published his 
views in three articles in the Revue de Paris, in which he not 
only attempts to find an explanation that applies to every kind 
of laughter, but also bases that explanation on an entirely new 
view of the nature of the comic. 

It may be asked why does M. Bergson put forward a new 
theory; why, as we shall see, will he have nothing to do with 
contrast, contradiction, incongruity, surprise, or whatever 
name we may give to the relation of two dissimilar elements, 
or to the perception of that relation? It is clearly no answer 
to say that since he has put forward a new form of the evolu- 
tionary theory of life, he is therefore compelled to put forward 
a new theory of the Comic. If that were all, he could still use 
the commonly accepted view of some form of contrast, and 
would simply have to restate the nature of the two elements in 
the terms of his own philosophy. We find, however, that to all 
the existing theories he brings forward the objection that none 
of them are adequate to explain the whole mass of accepted 
facts. Thus he holds that not one of these theories can ex- 
plain why Repetition is so often comic—to take an obvious 
example, that of a Punch and Judy show: “No sooner does 
the policeman put in an appearance on the stage than, natural- 
ly enough, he receives a blow that knocks him down. He 
springs to his feet, a second blow lays him flat, so up and down 
the constable flops and hops, whilst the spectators laugh louder 
and louder.” 

But it is at least doubtful whether the charge of inade- 
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quacy can in this case be regarded as a fundamental objection, 
for if M. Bergson brings forward this example and says “the 
idea of contrast is insufficient to explain the comic in this 
case,” or even, “there is no contrast at all,” one might very 
properly answer: “The fault is yours, M. Bergson, and not in 
the theory of contrast. You may be unable to fully analyse the 
contrast, but it is there all the same. I see it perfectly clearly; 
and the moment I had the perception I laughed at the contrast. 
In the case of your policeman who is repeatedly knocked down, 
the contrast is clearly between the dignified representative of 
the law and his sudden and undignified method of sitting or 
falling down through an unlawful or criminal act—the ideas 
of constable and criminal are reversed; repeat the incident and 
the contrast is emphasized.” He also formulates a further ob- 
jection to these theories, which may be summed up in the 
charge that they are only partial explanations. Even if we 
could accept them as correct, says M. Bergson, they only go a 
very little way, since they only define the occasions when we 
laugh, but fail to even attempt to explain why we laugh on 
those occasions, to tell us the meaning of our laughter. “Those 
definitions which tend to make the comic an abstract relation 
between ideas, such as ‘an intellectual contrast,’ even if they 
were really suitable to every form of the comic, yet do not in 
the least explain why the comic makes us laugh. How, indeed, 
should it come about that this particular logical relation, as 
soon as it is perceived, contracts, expands and shakes our 
limbs, while all other relations leave the body unaffected ?” 
As we proceed, however, with our examination of his 
theory, we find that he has an objection which is more funda- 
mental than either of the two that we have just mentioned, 
and which, if accepted as he states it, must be regarded as 
dealing a death blow to any theory resting on the idea of con- 
trast. Put as briefly as possible, it is this: he denies absolute- 
ly that it is the perception of the contrast, contradiction or 
incongruity, that arouses our laughter, that in fact the comic 
does not lie in any relation; the truth is that there is manifest 
in life a certain element which is in itself ludicrous, and when- 
ever for any reason our attention is called to it, whenever we 
realize, or think we realize its presence in any acts or words, 
we laugh. In accordance with this idea, he thinks he can ex- 
plain why the contrast theory has been so universally accepted; 
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it is, he says, an exceedingly common experience to have our 
attention called to this ludicrous element, just by reason of its 
being found in juxtaposition with some contrasting or contra- 
dictory element, but this must not lead us to think that the 
contrast in itself has anything to do with the comic of such 
a situation. To quote one of many similar passages: “Lack 
of proportion between cause and effect, whether appearing in 
one or the other, is never the direct source of laughter. What 
we do laugh at is something that this lack of proportion may 
in certain cases disclose.” 

Let us then follow M. Bergson in his attempt to isolate, to 
define this element in life which is per se ludicrous, or, as he 
himself states the problem in terms, which are worth quoting 
in order to show not only the grace of his style, but also those 
ever recurrent metaphors, which make it difficult at times to 
follow his argument: ‘What method of distillation will yield 
us invariably the same essence from which so many different 
products borrow either their obtrusive odour or their delicate 
perfume?” 

In such a search we must have a clearly defined subject- 
matter, and he therefore starts by placing three limitations on 
the field of laughter. It is in the first place confined to human 
activities; we do not for instance call a landscape ludicrous, 
though we may call it ugly; nor do we laugh at an animal, un- 
less by some trick of the imagination we think we have de- 
tected in it some human attitude or expression; one might per- 
haps add that it is for this reason most people find monkeys 
so amusing a sight to watch. In the second place, laughter is 
unemotional, is accompanied by the absence of feeling—but it 
is most important to note that he here adds the qualification 
“usually”, which leaves us with an uncomfortable feeling that 
he may at any time introduce the idea of feeling as being after 
all an accompaniment of laughter. He does not mean that we 
may not laugh at a person who inspires us with pity or even 
affection, but that during the moment of laughter all such 
emotions cease to be felt and must cease to be felt, if we are to 
laugh. Laughter is to be placed amongst those disinterested 
activities that we usually term aesthetic; “its appeal is to in- 
telligence pure and simple,” are his words. 

The third limitation that he postulates is one that possibly 
will be less readily accepted than the first two, but it forms the 
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real foundation of his theory. Perhaps the most striking fea- 
ture about the French national character is what has been 
happily termed the “social instinct”; most of the national 
merits as well as weaknesses seem to closely connect with the 
tendency to sink the sense of individuality in that of corporate 
unity. And it does not seem unlikely that it is this same char- 
acteristic that has unconsciously led the French philosopher to 
insist on the social side and significance of laughter; it has, he 
holds, a place in society; the intelligence that alone is inter- 
ested in the ludicrous, must always remain in touch with other 
intelligences, and we find him making a very typically French 
assertion: “You would hardly appreciate the comic if you 
felt yourself isolated from others. Laughter appears to stand 
in need of an echo. . . our laughter is always the laughter 
of a group.” 

Having thus cleared the ground by these preliminary con- © 
siderations, M. Bergson proceeds to analyse the simplest and 
most familiar examples of the comic; he takes the well-known 
case of the man who is running along the street and suddenly 
stumbles and falls, causing those who see the mishap to laugh. 
It is not the contrast between his intention (or our expecta- 
tion) and the actual fact, he says, nor the suddenness of the 
fall, that causes us to laugh, not the sudden change in attitude, 
but the fact that his sitting or falling down is involuntary, 
due to what we may roughly call the person’s clumsiness, be- 
cause, instead of seeing and avoiding the cause of the stumble, 
a stone, it may be, or a banana peeling, his muscles continued 
to perform the same motions, when the circumstances of the 
case called for something different; his fall is due to a kind of 
absentmindedness, to lack of mental elasticity ; the runner has 
failed to accommodate himself to the new circumstances, and 
has mechanically continued his former motion of running. 
Hence we are constantly laughing at examples of absentmind- 
edness, as when Don Quixote falls into the well while gazing 
ata star. In so far as this fault of absentmindedness on any 
of our parts is ludicrous, it is so because it betrays in us a cer- 
tain rigidity of mind, or to put it negatively, a certain lack of 
elasticity and pliableness of mind. We expect, and rightly ex- 
pect, that every human being shall exhibit a wide-awakeness, 
an adaptability to present circumstances; but the absentmind- 
ed man, as his name implies, is adapting himself either to a 
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past or else to an imaginary situation, when he ought to be 
shaping his conduct in accordance with the present reality. 

In these and other similar instances, he professes to re- 
gard the ludicrous element as being always something rigid, 
mechanical, automatic, inelastic, and as we look at more com- 
plex examples we shall still find these same ideas, but shall 
gradually be enabled to bring them into closer relation under 
a single common term, which will be our definition of the 
comic. Without following him in his very subtle analysis of 
the comic in Forms, Gestures and Movements, in Situations, 
and lastly in Character, we may watch him gradually making 
clearer his fundamental idea of the comic as the mechanical 
element in life, and then see the position that he assigns it in 
the field of human activities. “The comic in the human form 
is a deformity, but must be one that a normally built person 
can successfully imitate.” Why do people so frequently laugh, 
or feel tempted to laugh, at a hunchback? It is when and if 
he suggests to us the impression of a person who is holding 
himself badly; our unconscious idea being that through some 
physical stiffness or rigidity, his back will persist in holding 
itself badly. Similarly a laughable expression of the face is 
one that makes us think of something rigid in the wonted 
mobility of the countenance, such as the face that looks as if 
it were eternally blowing an imaginary trumpet. Just in the 
same way “the diabolical art” of Caricature achieves its end 
by bringing out more clearly some material aspect of what 
should be ‘“‘the living expression of the ever-living soul.’ 

Or, looking at gestures, we will all acknowledge that in a 
way they are mechanical; yet they do not strike us as comic if 
they perform their proper function of following and illustrat- 
ing the ever-changing thought of which they are a kind of out- 
ward expression and with which they must change. But if a 
person persists in repeating the same gesture, it becomes 
mechanical, and the moment that it suggests, as it were, mere 
machinery, it becomes ludicrous. When we imitate a person’s 
actions and gestures, his attitudes, we are reproducing those 
elements of automatism that he allows to creep into his person. 
So, for this species of the comic, he frames the following de- 
finition: “The attitudes, gestures and movements of the 
human body are laughable in exact proportion to the extent to 
which that body reminds us of a mere machine,” or again, 
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“anything is comic that gives us the impression of a mechan- 
ism working inside the person.” It is this same idea of mech- 
anism that enables him to answer the question first propound- 
ed by Pascal: “Why do two faces that are alike, when seen 
together, make us laugh on account of their likeness, though 
neither of them excites laughter by itself?” or, to put the prob- 
lem in a familiar form, why do we laugh at Tweedle-dum and 
Tweedle-dee when we see them together? It is, according to 
M. Bergson, because, since a really living life should never re- 
peat itself, we at once suspect that there is some mechanism 
at work; when we laugh we are thinking of some such thing as 
two copies cast in the same mould or two impressions of the 
same seal, two prints from the same negative, or some such 
similar process of reproduction. So again “every incident or 
saying is cKomic that calls our attention to the physical side of 
a person, when it is the moral side that is in question,” as in 
the deservedly famous quotation from the funeral speech over 
some worthy German: “He was virtuous and plump.” You 
meet on the street some friend whom you have not seen for 
years. You are delighted, but certainly not amused. You 
meet him a second and a third time and yet a fourth time the 
same day, and you are in all probability amused at what you 
loosely term the ‘“‘coincidence.’”’ Why? Because you have 
somehow the feeling that there is something unnatural about 
this repetition, something mechanical, something that you 
suspect is not according to ordinary processes of life. And it 
is this same feeling that the comic playwright exploits when 
he introduces repetition on the stage; there is the famous case 
in Moliére’s Tartuffe. Orgon comes in and is met by his ser- 
vant, who begins to tell him of his wife’s illness; he pays not 
the slightest attention to the recital, and constantly interrupts 
with the question: “Et Tartuffe?” “How is Tartuffe?” That 
constant repetition gives us the impression of a spring releas- 
ed, pushed back and again released. In fact the secret of the 
art of the comedian may be summed up in the formula: “Any 
arrangement of acts and events is comic which gives us in a 
single combination the illusion of life and the distinct impres- 
sion of a mechanical arrangement.” 


So far the reader has probably felt that he is moving in a 
strange world of abstract and rather incomprehensible ideas, 
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and asked himself: What is the meaning of these terms ?— 
rigidity, automatism, inelasticity, etc. We may therefore now 
attempt to give in brief M. Bergson’s fundamental idea of this 
element in life which is in itself ludicrous. To do so, however, 
it is necessary to look for a moment at his general view of life 
and of its meaning. The process and meaning of life is for 
him summed up in the two ideas of a continuous evolutionary 
progress and of complexity. Looked at in time therefore that 
process never goes backward, never repeats itself, never re- 
traces a step; there is no truth in old Solomon’s reflection that 
“there is nothing new under the sun.” In space life presents 
itself as complexity, that is to say, it exhibits certain co-exist- 
ing elements so closely interdependent, so exclusively made for 
one another, that not one of them can at the same time belong 
to two different organisms. If this be true, then the charac- 
teristics of life are outwardly: a continual change of aspect, 
the irreversibility of phenomena and the perfect individuality 
of a self-contained series. So from the individual life demands 
that he shall be constantly alert, constantly changing to meet 
the ever-changing conditions around him, that he shall exhibit 
constant attention and elasticity to his environment. 

But it must be equally acknowledged that the ideal pro- 
eess of life is never fully realized, that there are failures on 
the part of the individual to live this ideal life. Now so far as 
the true meaning and purpose of life remains unfulfilled, so 
far as the individual fails to play his part, we may say that 
here we have a fault, something which is not true, and we may 
therefore define—in view of what we have pointed out to be 
the characteristics of life—the failure of life as showing itself 
in one of the three categories of repetition, inversion, and the 
reciprocal interference of series. Whenever we note any of 
these three in life, we suspect, according to M. Bergson, that 
there is present some element that has no right to be there, 
somthing which is interfering with the ordinary evolutionary 
process, some “foreign” element; to these three aspects of the 
non-living, which are constantly showing themselves either in 
direct opposition to that process, or else as in some way 
thwarting it, he gives the comprehensive name of “mechani- 
cal’; and according to this new theory, whenever we perceive 
in life, or imagine that we perceive any signs of this ‘“mechani- 
cal’ element, we laugh; that element constitutes the comic or 
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ludicrous in human life, provided that our emotions are in no 
way concerned. 

But the theory goes further; as we remarked at the out- 
set, M. Bergson attempts to answer the further question: 
What is the significance, the function of laughter, what we 
mean by calling this “mechanical” element ludicrous, what do 
we mean by laughing at it, why are we not content to pass it 
by in silent contempt, sorrow or disgust? His answer may be 
given in a sentence, Laughter has a social function, a distinct 
purpose and meaning among human activities. Life in its 
organized form as Society makes certain demands on its mem- 
bers which must be conditioned by the extent to which it and 
its members are conscious of its meaning and purpose. In 
brief, those demands are that each of us shall constantly pay a 
careful attention to the present and ever-changing reality, that 
we shall possess an elasticity both of mind and of body that 
will enable us at once to adapt ourselves to that reality. If 
these two qualities, attention and elasticity, fail to exert them- 
_ selves we at once discover certain results; in the case of the 
body we find sickness, infirmity and all kinds of accidents; we 
shall find that the mind develops all kinds of weaknesses, some- 
times even insanity, while in the case of character we find re- 
sulting a serious inadaptability to the social environment. 

Society (to adopt this convenient label for the higher con- 
sciousness of its individual members) is therefore, in self- 
defence, as it were, always on the lookout for any sign of the 
lack of what life demands; it is, for instance, afraid that its 
members will give way to the easy automatism of habit which 
will kill all progress; it fears that they will fail to strive after 
that reciprocal adaptation to one another and to the essential 
conditions of life, which is part of what we mean by evolution. 
Any failure to do this, any sign of the ‘‘mechanical”’ which is 
opposed, as we have seen, to the living process is a social fault. 
Society feels it to be its duty to protest, and this protest, this 
warning to the individual that he is committing a social, not 
crime, but fault, takes the form of laughter. 

But there still remains the question as to how we are to 
distinguish between what is merely a social fault at which 
society laughs, and the graver crime at which it will not adopt 
the comparatively harmless attitude of amusement.. We can 
best perceive the difference between these two if we look at 
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Comedy and note how it manages to treat of the various vices 
in a ludicrous way. In itself a vice, such as avarice or in- 
gratitude can hardly be regarded as comic; such vices may be 
treated of seriously or even in a tragic way, such as we find in 
Balzac’s Hugénie Grandet. How then is an author to present 
a fault or a vice “sub specie comoediae”? He must, says M. 
Bergson, here falling into line with previous theory, present 
them only in so far as they are unsociable, so far as they fail 
to fit into society ; they must not be presented as immoral, for 
in that case our sympathy, fear or pity will be aroused, and 
they will at once cease to be comic. The problem can therefore 
be stated in the form: how is a fault or a vice to be presented 
so that it shall be regarded as merely unsociable and not as 
immoral; so that it will not arouse our emotions? 

Let us take avarice as our example, remembering that for 
this we may substitute any other fault that we like. Tobe 
comic, it must be “‘isolated’’, that is to say, it must be repre- 
sented as having as it were an independent existence outside 


’ the real man, as being a parasite. Contrariwise—and here we 

















find a clear echo of Hegel—if avarice be represented as form- 
ing an integral part of the man, as attracting and absorbing, 
transforming and assimilating his whole energies, it becomes 
tragic; and one may add, adopting Bergson’s social corrective 
idea, we do not think of laughing, for it would serve no pur- 
pose to laugh. It therefore follows that the comic playwright, 
in order to obtain this externality of the vice, will direct our 
attention to the attitudes, movements and language as being 
unconscious and automatic, rather than to the real man who is 
really outside this “mechanical” aspect of him, which we term 
a fault or vice. From this view of the proper treatment of 
Comic Character in Comedy, it seems fair to conclude that 
Bergson’s view of what distinguishes in life the “mechanical” 
which is ludicrous from that which is serious, is that this me- 
chanical side, whether seen in actions, words or character 
strikes us as ludicrous when it does not occur to us that it is 
an essential part of the man, or else, even when it does appear 
as such, as in the case of the always absent-minded man, it is 
not of the kind to seriously threaten the well-being of society. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to do more than give a 
brief sketch of this new theory. Criticism of any theory to be 
instructive must either have its positive basis in a theory of 
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the critic, which will develop as the criticism of the other 
theory proceeds, or else it must be grounded on a keen power 
of analysis that can detect the fallacies and self-contradictions. 
contained within that theory. It may not however be out of 
place to offer a few somewhat obvious remarks on Bergson. 

The first question that offers itself is whether he is cor- 
rect in the form of his theory; that is to say, leaving for a mo- 
ment out of consideration the correctness of this “mechanical” 
view, one may ask the simple question: Has he managed to 
prove his point that the ludicrous is something in itself, some- 
thing positive, which to be ludicrous does not essentially re- 
quire that it shall be perceived in contrast, contradiction, or 
any similar relation; in a word, has Bergson proved that the 
contrast theory is wrong? It must be confessed that this is 
very doubtful, and that all that he seems to have actually done 
is to throw the whole emphasis on the one, viz.: the lower term: 
of the contrast. Again and again he implicitly, sometimes even 
explicitly, demands some kind of contrast, which shall make 
this mechanical element ludicrous. To recall one or two in- 
stances: Gestures are not in themselves ludicrous; under what 
circumstances then do they become so? Only when they sug- 
gest to us automatism; and they will never do this unless they 
strike us as being out of relation to the “ever-changing lan- 
guage,” i.e. When they form a contrast to it. Similarly, he 
carefully defines a comic incident as one that calls our atten-. 
tion to the physical side of a person when it is the moral that 
is concerned; surely the very essence of this definition is con- 
trast; the physical side of a person is not in itself ludicrous—- 
Bergson would hardly assert this—it only becomes so when it 
is out of place; the perception of the physical therefore can. 
only give rise to laughter when it stands in contrast or con-. 
tradiction to something else, in this case, to the moral side. To 
take one last example, he defines the comic with particular re- 
ference to comedy, as being ‘“‘any arrangement of acts or 
events, which gives us in a single combination, the illusion of 
life and the distinct impression of a mechanical arrangement.” 
Here again the absolutely essential condition would seem to be 
that these opposing elements, these contradictories, shall be 
brought together in a single combination, that is, placed be- 
fore us in contrast. 

It therefore seems fair to conclude that he has failed to: 
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do away with contrast as the essence of the comic, for even 
granting that the “mechanism” is per se ludicrous, the state- 
ment has no meaning for us, if we find that it can never be 
ludicrous to anyone, save and only when it is seen in a con- 
trast—in relation and opposition to some other element. The 
truth of the theory will therefore turn on the question whether 
he has managed to give a more definite, a more correct formu- 
lation to the old contrast theory, which he finds himself unable 
to rid himself of. It is not the intention of this brief view of 
his position to go into this question, which would involve a 
discussion of his whole metaphysical position, but it may be 
pointed out here that the precise problem seems to be whether 
he is right in holding that one term of the contrast is fixed, and 
can be regarded as always being the “mechanical”, or, as one is 
tempted to put it, the non-spiritual element in life. Whether 
correct or not, it may at least be considered a very original 
contribution to the theory of the Comic. 

There is a last point that strikes one in reading him. It 
connects with his view of the social function of laughter, of its 
real meaning as a corrective, a warning, as it were, to the in- 
dividual at whom we laugh, that he is in some way failing to 
fit in with society. We saw that Bergson began by postulating 
that laughter must be usually disinterested, that it is com- 
monly accompanied by a lack of feeling; and so for a great 
part of his exposition he insists that no feeling must be roused; 
he even expressly states that to present character as comic the 
author must avoid arousing any emotion, since emotion is in- 
compatible with laughter, and as we read his discussion of 
Comedy we feel that this essential to his view; it is by avoid- 
ing emotion that the Comic writer differs from the Tragic. 
But gradually as the full significance of his social theory 
strikes him, we see he feels forced to change his original view 
and write for “usually” the word “rarely.” He first indulges 
in what can only be termed vague phrases: ‘We are probably 
right in saying that Comedy is half-way between life and art’; 
“Laughter is not exclusively aesthetic nor altogether disinter- 
ested.” Finally he comes out with the very definite state- 
ment, “In laughter we always find an unavowed intention to 
humiliate, and consequently correct our neighbour,” that is to 
say, that now he holds that though the perception of the “me- 
chanical’ is intellectual, yet to lead to laughter it must be 
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joined with something like malice, thus coming very near the 
position of Plato. One can hardly quarrel with him for hold- 
ing this view of the function of laughter, but it certainly seems. 
to vitiate the correctness of most of his discussion in which 
the essential test by which he limits and explains the field of 
the comic has all along this very absence of emotion, a test. 
only used to be given up at the last as meaningless. 


P. G. C. CAMPBELL. 











FACTORS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
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EF ROM the lips of every optimistic, patriotic and far-seeing 

Canadian we hear that the twentieth century is surely 
Canada’s; and on every side we see economic developments 
lending support to this vision of national greatness to be. Yet 
this very prophecy has underlying it the implication that Can- 
ada has not yet undergone the great expansion of industry 
experienced in the United States. 

Indeed, the most prominent feature of Canadian history 
is the relative lateness of Canadian economic development 
compared with that of her southern rival. While the United 
States was experiencing a rapid increase in population, Canada 
long remained relatively undeveloped. In many other respects, 
(particularly in the production of manufactured commodities) 
the United States has progressed much more rapidly. The 
great expansion of Western railway construction is coming 
from three to five decades later than in southern latitudes. 
Thus, whatever may be the developments of the next century, 
the fact remains that Canadian industry has fallen far behind 
that of the United States. 

To the student of Canadian economic history, as to those 
statesmen who have wrestled with Canadian economic prob- 
lems, this question of the lateness of Canadian development 
presents itself as of fundamental importance. The question 
constantly arises, why this tardiness of increase of population 
and expansion of industry and commerce? Some people, with 
characteristic political bias, suggest that the commercial 
policy of the party in power at various periods has failed to 
properly serve the interests of progress. This one challenges 
the immigration policy; by another, the railway policy is se- 
verely criticized; others cast the burden of blame on the tariff, 
representing it as either a useless makeshift not half high 
enough to protect struggling industry, or as an undue burden 
on agriculture, the fundamental industry of the country. Un- 
fortunately there is too much truth in such and like state- 
ments, but neither party is immune from criticism. But too 
often these arguments represent more of political interest and 
methods than of disinterested economic reasoning. The real 
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causes and conditions lie deeper, and to be properly under- 
stood, are best removed from the foreground of party politics. 
TT? 

Developments during the French régime gave some indi- 
cation of the trend of events for the next three-quarters of a 
century. It is notorious that French methods of colonization 
were vastly inferior to the English system in the colonies to 
the south in both purpose and results. While England regard- 
ed her colonies as the legitimate source of some benefit to her- 
self, and at times burdened them with conditions which would 
not have been voluntarily imposed by the colonies themselves, 
yet she did not regard them as the object of Roman exploita- 
tion. In purpose and by methods England carried on real 
colonization of a permanently constructive nature. France, 
on the other hand, regarded New France, its natives and re- 
sources, as the legitimate field for immediate economic ex- 
ploitation, almost irrespective of the future. The essential 
motive for the incorporation of the trading companies was the 
prospective gains of the fur trade. Colonization was an inci- 
dental condition of procuring a charter, a condition which was 
barely fulfilled by the companies, and if possible avoided. Mis- 
slonary endeavour was another motive, but it brought few 
economic results. To make matters worse the administration 
was often inefficient, and preyed on the colonists or any indus- 
trial undertaking to fill their own private coffers. Moreover, 
encroachments on the Indians embroiled the French colony in 
a constant strife which tended to discourage economic endea- 
vours that might otherwise have been undertaken. 

The results of French colonization methods became pain- 
fully obvious after the Peace of Paris, in 1763, when Canada 
passed into the hands of the British. The French noblesse 
moved back to the homeland, leaving in Canada only the “habi- 
tants” with their social customs, lack of initiative, poor edu- 
cational system, and local interest, which only to-day are being 
slowly remedied. At the time, only a few hundred English- 
speaking people lived in Canada, while to the south, the colo- 
nies had an English-speaking population almost as great as 
that of Canada to-day. Thus it was that Canada was handi- 
capped in the race with her sister nation to the south; a handi- 
cap which seemed to have for many years a cumulatively evil 
economic effect. 


oo 
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Il. 


Unfortunately, the transition to British control failed, in 
many respects, to bring with it immediate redress. In 1779, 
the colonies to the south secured their independence, and with-. 
in a few years there was adopted a unity of commercial policy 
impossible in Canada until the fifth decade of the nineteenth. 
century. While state interests remained predominant in the 
United States for many years, nevertheless the Federal Gov- 
ernment was able to insure some identity of interest and some 
uniformity of economic policy, especially along certain pre- 
scribed lines. In Canada, the case was entirely different. For 
practically a century, each decade inherited the provincial 
spirit of the last. After the Peace of Paris in 1763, both of 
what are now Ontario and Quebec were given separate poli- 
tical institutions. Acadia, the present maritime provinces, 
secured by England in 1713, had its own separate develop- 
ment. Not until the passing of the Act of Union in 1841 was. 
any unity of action and interest possible, and what was se- 
cured applied only to the two provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada. But even then provincial interests were often pre- 
dominant and national ones forgotten in the heat of party 
strife or checked by the conservatism of the French Canadian 
element. 

Finally, by the British North America Act of 1867, a 
union of practically all British territory in North America 
was consummated, and to some extent provincial interests in 
economic matters were sacrificed in the adoption of a larger 
national point of view, but not until Canada had fallen still 
further behind in fulfilling her part of the task of developing 
a North American civilization. Even to-day the provincial 
spirit is a factor to be considered in presenting any national 
issue. The local point of view in recent discussion of the tariff 
and the naval policies has been only too evident. 


IV. : 
The results of political separation of the provinces were 
aggravated by the geographical features of the country. The 


1Cousins, G. V., Early Transportation in Canada. University Maga- 
zine, Dec., 1909, p. 608. 
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Maritime provinces were, and still are, shut off from the west- 
ern provinces by the projection of New England into what 
should naturally seem Canadian territory. This disadvantage 
still exists, and from it there accrues to the Maritime prov- 
inces a certain feeling of isolation, and to the Western pro- 
vinces an unfortunate lack of interest. Upper Canada, now 
Ontario, jutted down into the Northern States and was thus 
partially shut off from foreign trade. Her industry was cooped 
up for several months of the year by the ice on the St. Law- 
rence. The United States fortified itself against the products 
of Upper Canada by the various tariffs imposed from time to 
time. Lower Canada, or Quebec, on the other hand, was in a 
position to control the export and import trade, and it exer- 
cised this power to the extent of paying to Upper Canada only 
a small proportion of the customs duties. This was virtually 
a toll on the production and consumption of Upper Canada. 

With these suggestions of the influence of geographical 
factors on the development of Eastern Canada, we must pass 
to the consideration of their influence on the development of 
the West. The westward movement, which played such an im- 
portant role in the development of the United States from the 
War of 1812 to the last few years, was long retarded in Can- 
ada by geographical conditions. In the earlier years, the 
natural route of Western immigration was along the water- 
ways. In Canada it followed the northern shores of Lakes 
Ontario and Erie. When the movement was reaching the 
Mississippi Valley in the United States, Canadian migration, 
instead of continuing to follow the lakes, took the same direc- 
tion as that of the United States, and thus contributed to the 
building up of the Great West. 

Later, as railway transportation became an important 
factor in economic progress, the isolation of the provinces 
from one another, and from the world, was, for a time, accen- 
tuated. This was particularly applicable to the relations be- 
tween the eastern and western sections. The forbidding 
nature of the country to the north of Lakes Huron and Super- 
ior for many years proved a barrier to transportation to the 
west. The rocks and forests of the Ontario Highlands were 
disadvantages greater than railroad building was willing to 
surmount. Furthermore, this section of the country did not 
offer the prospects of any profitable traffic in the immediate 
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future. As a result, whereas the Grand Trunk entered Chicago 
in the early seventies, the building of a national transcontinen- 
tal was a mooted question until political exigencies forced the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific at whatever cost. It re- 
quired the unqualified demands of British Columbia to secure 
this important factor in uniting the western and eastern prov- 
inces. 


West of the Great Lakes region another important geo- 
graphical obstacle presented itself. Lakes Winnipeg and 
Manitoba stretched themselves one hundred miles north and 
south only a short distance from the border. Consequently, 
all transcontinentals have been forced to round the southern 
end of these lakes; and as a result, merely the southern border 
of Canada was for a long time developed. Only in the last 
few years has it been recognized that the “Northland” is to 
play an important role in western development, which fact has 
long remained hidden because railway facilities have not fav- 
ored the cultivation of the lands to the north. The building of 
branch lines far to the north, and the Grand Trunk Pacific 
north of Lake Nepigon, and the rapid development of agricul- 
ture in the territory through which these run, is ample evi- 
dence of possibilities long hidden because of an unfortunate 
geographical factor. 


However, with the development of transportation facili- 
ties a new era of political and commercial union dawns; an era 
in which these and other geographical factors become of less 
and less importance. 


V. 


To fully understand the sluggish development of Canada, 
we must enquire into climatic conditions and their effects. The 
rigour of the Canadian winter was long sufficient to drive the 
great mass of European emigrants: into the United States, 
where, for many years, the opportunities were quite as great 
as in Canada, and the results were attainable with less sacri- 
fice and severity of conditions. Indeed, for a long period, there 
was a constant drain on the Canadian population, in the emi- 
gration of many people to what seemed a country of greater 
and more immediate opportunity. There is no doubt that cli- 
‘matic conditions created an adverse effect on the increase of 
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Canadian population and indirectly on its economic develop- 
ment, and, once this effect was produced, it seemed to have a 
cumulatively depressing influence. Under such conditions, 
combined with the fact that only lately did Canada adopt a real 
immigration policy, there is little wonder that statistics of 
immigration were discouraging, and that the labor supply 
long remained inadequate for any great development, particu- 
larly of manufacturing industries. 

Climatic conditions had a further influence on Canadian 
development. For instance, it was only by recent investiga- 
tions, that cereals and other hardy crops were shown to be 
easily raised far north of previously cultivated areas, in re- 
gions hitherto considered unsuited for agriculture by reason 
of the rigorous climate.? 


VI. 


Connected with the provincial and local spirit of early 
days was the Canadian race question, which is still an import- 
ant factor in Canadian life and politics. This, of course, re- 
fers to the fact that the great body of the population of Quebec 
is composed of people different in blood and temperament, 
language and customs, religion and educational methods, 
ideals and traditions, from the rest of the Canadian people. 
This fact, combined with religious feelings, has so permeated 
the political world as to unfit legislators’ minds for calm and 
unprejudiced consideration of the more fundamental questions 
of economic development. The French-Canadian element more 
than once prevented beneficial legislation which would have 
aided the advancement and prosperity of the English province. 
For instance, even as late as 1865, the deepening and improve- 
ment of the Lachine Canals on the Upper St. Lawrence was 
opposed because it was calculated to benefit Upper rather than 
Lower Canada.? 

Thus for many reasons each province busied itself with 
household labors and remained dependent for manufactures 


Gregory, Keller, and Bishop; Physical and Commercial Geography, 
Di 19. 

8Cousins, G. V., Early Transportation in Canada, University Maga- 
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on the United States and Great Britain when a slight amount 
of co-operation would have been of advantage to all.* 


VETS 


Nor has Canada been over supplied with transportation 
facilities, and the potential agricultural, mineral, and forest 
wealth of a country cannot be exploited until it has adequate 
facilities for the carriage of its produce. 

Canada has, of course, an abundance of waterways and 
these are a great natural advantage when properly improved 
and used. Of these, the St. Lawrence river is the natural out- 
let for foreign trade. While Halifax and St. John have excel- 
lent harbors, yet they are too far distant for the shipment of 
bulky produce, especially in the pre-railway era. Yet nature 
placed many obstacles in the way of the navigator of the St. 
Lawrence, and these had to be overcome by the expenditure of 
many millions of dollars. To place Montreal at the head of 
navigation was no small task; the St. Lawrence was extremely 
shallow at several points between Quebec and Montreal, so 
that vessels drawing more than 10 or 12 feet of water were 
unable to reach Montreal during a large part of the navigation 
season. But as early as 1826 the idea of deepening the channel 
was proposed. However, dredging operations were not begun 
until 18 years later, and then they were soon abandoned. Sub- 
sequently, however, the channel has been deepened to accom- 
modate vessels of 30 feet draft at the present day. 

Yet this was only a beginning. The rapids on the Upper 
St. Lawrence, and the falls of the Niagara and St. Mary’s 
rivers, had to be overcome by the construction of canals. In 
the meantime, however, the Erie canal and the railways of the 
Eastern States had attracted to New York the great bulk of 
the traffic from Canada and the United States to Europe. But 
even with these improvements, the results were only partially 
satisfactory, for during the winter months the St. Lawrence 
is icebound and traffic is forced into other channels.° 








4Wilson, Alexander Johnstone, Resources of Modern Nations. Vol. 
III, pp. 98-108. 

5Gregory, Keller and Bishop, Physical and Commercial Geography, 
pp. 379-380. 
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As a result railway and other land transportation facili- 
ties must play a large part in aiding the development of the 
country. An indication of the efficiency of transportation be- 
fore the railroad era is found in a study of rates. High rates 
prevented the movement of traffic and thus the economic de- 
velopment of the country. Before 1812, it cost $7 to ship a 
ton of freight from Liverpool to Montreal. Inland rates were 
still higher, the rates from Montreal to the upper end of Lake 
Ontario varying from $20 to $27 per ton.°® 

The condition of roads in Canada was deplorable; and, in 
1770, Carleton, the Governor, was compelled to enforce the 
individual responsibility of proprietors and tenants to keep 
the post roads in repair. But it was not until Sydenham’s 
time, from 1839 to 1841, that much improvement was effected 
owing to the resistance of the French Canadians and others 
to enforced labor. Winter roads were, therefore, very import- 
ant, since the Canadian winter with its frost and snow gave a 
firm, smooth road for heavy loads. These were used almost 
exclusively for many years for all traffic that could not be 
shipped by lake transportation during the navigation system. 
Corduroy roads and turnpikes were common, but the corduroy 
roads were kept in a poor state of repair and were a wretched 
means of transportation at their best. In Upper Canada, 
especially, the turnpikes were controlled by joint stock com- 
panies which not only charged excessive tolls but kept the 
roads in a very poor state of repair. Finally, however, the 
Government took charge of this public service until it deemed 
it advisable to place the roads under control of the munici- 
palities. 

The value of the railway was not quickly realized in Can- 
ada. Consequently enormous sums of money were expended 
on canals, some of which were rendered of little use by later 
construction of railways. Moreover, they show the influence 
of provincial interests. By 1840, the superiority of the rail- 
road had been proven in England and in the United States. 
Canada’s delay in adopting it was, of course, partly due to the 
fact that she was not yet ready for it. Even after railway con- 
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struction began, the geographical factors previously men- 
tioned deferred rapid expansion of the railway net. Finally, 
however, the railway began to receive the attention it merited, 
and to play an important part in Canadian development. Yet 
as compared with the earlier development in the United States, 
the increase of railway mileage in Canada was slow indeed. 
The first trunk line, the Grand Trunk, had both terminals in 
the United States. The first transcontinental came only in the 
late seventies and early eighties. Only to-day is the construc- 
tion of railroads in Canada assuming the importance it took in 
the United States as early as 1870.’ 


VIII. 


Another factor in this late development of Canada was 
the conservatism of the people, especially the French Cana- 
dians. It partially explains the failure to make early use of 
the new railroad inventions. The backwardness of agricul- 
tural methods, especially in Quebec, seems to be a permanent 
instance of this tendency to cling to customs and methods that 
are ridiculously obsolete. Another evidence is the lack of that 
migratory spirit, so prevalent among the people of the United 
States, and so important in the development of the West, or 
any unexploited lands.*® 

Such a spirit must find its influence reflected in every 
phase of industria] and political life. While at times itis a 
desirable check on rash and revolutionary measures, neverthe- 
less it at other times presents a serious obstacle to desirable 
economic endeavors, especially where the opportunities already 
tested are yielding a satisfactory return. 


IX, 


Canada suffered too from lack of certain agents of pro- 
duction. Most important has been the lack of capital. For 
some reason or other Canadians themselves preferred the 
chimney-piece as the repository of their hard-earned gains. 


7Cousins, G. V., Early Transportation in Canada, University Maga- 
zine, Dec., 1909, p. 613-615. 

8Colles, G. W., The Development of Canada, Cassier’s Magazine, 
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British investors long remained cautious about investing in 
Canada. Even to-day, American capital is undertaking the 
large part of the task of developing Canadian manufacturing 
industry. But for many years, American capital found suffi- 
cient opportunities at home, and Canada was for the time 
being neglected. Of course, this lack of capital can be par- 
tially explained by the fact that Canada for a long time offered 
little or no encouragement to Canadian industry. The home 
market would not support any large establishment and the 
tariff-fed American rivals were able to supply the Canadian 
market at rates which prevented the investment in Canada of 
American, British, and domestic capital. 

Again, the lack of coal in close proximity to manufactur- 
ing centres has been a retarding factor in Canadian progress. 
While peat and water power are found in abundance, and may, 
in the future, take the place of this deficiency, yet in the past 
these have been of relatively little importance in the nation’s 
industrial history.® Closely connected with this element is the 
fact of technical conditions which may discriminate against a 
country. At atime when close proximity of coal to iron ores 
was an essential condition of the development of the iron and 
steel industry, Canada was at a disadvantage. However, the 
development of electro-metallurgy may place her in the fore- 
front among the iron and steel producing nations of the world. 


OG 


The cost of machinery has been quite as common a com- 
plaint as the lack of transportation facilities, labor, capital, 
and coal.t° Until lately, little has been made in Canada, while 
a protective tariff has in most instances enormously increased 
the cost of securing up-to-date machines. At the same time, 
it is notorious that the machinery in use in Canada is several 
years behind modern inventions. The tariff has not satisfac- 
torily stimulated this line of manufacturing industry, while, 


*Colles, G. W., The Development of Canada, Cassiers Magazine, Vol. 
XXVII, p. 905, p. 208. 
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at the same time, it has been a burden on Canadian producers. 
This unsatisfactory condition has been a special grievance to 
the farmers to such an extent that the manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements maintain that they have to bear the re- 
sults of most adverse criticism of the tariff. The same state- 
ment applies to steel rails; the Dominion Government has pro- 
vided that all rails used on national transcontinental railroads 
should be the product of protected Canadian steel rail pro- 
ducers. Until lately this burden applied also to mining opera- 
tions, but in 1907 certain machinery entering Canada for use 
in mining was exempted from duties and placed on the free 
list. There seems to be some basis for the statement that the 
tariff on machinery has been a far greater burden on purchas- 
ers than a benefit to the producers of this protected list of 
commodities. 


XI. 


Probably the most important element which has prevented 
the development of Canada by American and Canadian capital 
has been the tariff wall set up between the two countries to 
the detriment of both. Producers in the United States have 
been prevented from using Canadian raw materials. From the 
Canadian point of view, this has withdrawn from Canada a 
profitable and growing market for Canadian raw produce. In 
cases, Canadian manufacturers have to meet the dumping of 
goods manufactured in the United States under a high tariff. 
In other instances, the Canadian tariff so raises the price of 
manufactured articles in Canada as to impede the exploitation 
of Canada’s natural resources. In general, it may be said that 
while the Canadian tariff has undoubtedly assisted the begin- 
ning of many Canadian industries and forced the investment 
of foreign capital, yet on the other hand, along with the Ameri- 
ean tariff on raw materials, it has been a burden on extractive 
industries. But now that the United States must begin to call 
on other countries for raw materials, and, to secure them 
cheaply, is apt to reduce the duties on such articles, this fea- 
ture of the tariff wall is apt to play a less important role in 








11Royal Commission of Ontario on Mining, Report, 1890, p. XV. 
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international trade and general economic development. The 
lowering of the barriers against Canadian raw products is 
sure to mark the beginning of great expansion in both ex- 
tractive and manufacturing industry in Canada.” 


XII. 


But the tide has turned, and to-day a wave of prosperity 
is sweeping over the country. The last two decades have seen 
a remarkable expansion of industry, agriculture, and popula- 
tion. The government, by a lenient and progressive land 
policy has made the Canadian West the land of opportunity 
for those who would for a few years brave the difficulties and 
trials of a pioneer life. The provincial spirit has to some de- 
gree been cast aside by the vision of the nation that is becom- 
ing. With the rapid development of transportation facilities, 
geographical factors no longer play the part they did in earlier 
years. The conservatism of the people has held in check rash 
and revolutionary measures, while it no longer restrains the 
desire to exploit the vast natural resources of the country. 
Investigation has shown that climatic conditions are not an 
obstacle to many important agricultural operations. Nor has 
climate prevented desirable immigration in the last few de- 
cades; it presents no terrors to the hardy races of northern 
Europe, while it tends for a time to exclude undesirable south- 
ern Kuropeans of low moral and physical standards. Further- 
more, it has given to the Canadian people the vigour and en- 
ergy necessary, if the task of developing the opportunities at 
hand is to be attempted. American, British, Canadian, and 
lately French capital finds in Canadian resources an unexam- 
pled field for exploitation. The lack of coal is being overcome 
by the use of unrivalled water power, and the electricity de- 
rived therefrom. The tariff on certain lines of machinery has 
been withdrawn or reduced, and while the people of Canada 
have lately rejected the proposed Reciprocity treaty, yet what 
need prevent the American people from admitting our raw 
products, free of duty; and who can prove that a continuation 


12Colles, G. W., The Development of Canada, Cassier’s Magazine, 
Vol. XXVII, 1905, p. 208. 
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of the high tariff policy will prevent the development of Cana- 
dian industry? In short, the last two decades have ushered 
Canada into an era of remarkable material prosperity. 


W. J. A. DONALD. . 
McMaster University, Toronto. 


J. Lateness of Canadian industrial development; the problem and some 
superfiicial explanations. 

II. Poor colonization methods during the French Régime. 

III. Political isolation of the provinces during early British control. 

IV. Geographical factors in Canadian economic development. 

VY. Climatic conditions; effects on immigration and production. 

VI. The race element. 

VII. Lack of adequate transportation facilities. 

VIII. Conservatism of the people. 

IX. Lack of certain productive agents: capital and coal. 

X. High cost of machinery. 

XI. Tariff barriers between the United States and Canada. 

XII. Recent progress. 


THE IMMIGRANT ELEMENT IN area 
LITERATURE. 


ANADIAN Literature of the past can be broadly divided 
into two elements—the imported and the native. By 
the imported element I mean those writers who immigrated to 
Canada and became domiciled there, thus precluding a certain 
limited section, who only remained temporarily or paid a pass- 
ing visit to the Dominion. To salute Tom Moore as a Canadian 
would be absolutely ridiculous. Yet after leaving his deputy 
in charge of the Admiralty Registrary Office in the Bermudas, 
Moore took a trip to Canada in 1804 on which he wrote his 
well-known boating song. The circumstances of its composi- 
tion are fully given in Davin’s chatty work, “The Irishman in 
Canada.” But this does not make Moore a Canadian poet. 
Again, John Galt has nothing to do with Canadian Litera- 
ture any more than the explorations of the Londoner Samuel 
Hearne and the Scotchman Alexander Mackenzie or the writ- 
ings of the Earl of Selkirk have. John Galt merely stayed 
three years here in connection with the Canada Company, hav- 
ing a million of capital under his charge in 1826; but, that does 
not make him a Canadian novelist, although his novel, “Laurie 
Todd, or the Settler,” treats of the rise of a poor emigrant to 
affluence, and his “Boyle Corbet” was written “to give a view 
of society generally and the genteel persons sometimes found 
among emigrants.” His life in Canada is fully dealt with in 
Robina and Kathleen Macfarlane Lizars’ “In the Days of the 
Canada Company.” I for one am not prepared as yet without 
more definite proof to accept his authorship either of Canada’s 
boat poem, which appeared in Blackwood’s Noctes Ambro- 
sianae for 1829, commencing: 


From the lone sheiling on the distant island 
Mountains divide us and the waste of seas; 

Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 


In the same way Robert Barr, George Burgin, Harold 
Bindloss, etc., are no more Canadian than Jack London or 
Samuel Lover.* 


*Lover visited Galt at Guelph. 
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By the native element in Canadian Literature I mean 
those writers who were born and bred within Canada and 
whose work is practically limited to things Canadian. But 
here again a small reservation must be made. A few—a very 
few Canadians—have left their own land early, like Grant 
Allan and George John Romanes, both of Kingston, and were 
educated abroad in the old world, ceasing to be Canadian or 
to have any sympathy with the North American milieu. They 
have become, so to speak, denationalized and to claim them as 
Canadian when they owe everything to the culture of Europe 
is absurd. 

Imported literature was, of course, the first born of these 
two elements; and out of it, indeed, was gradually evolved the 
home-made article. Both were at first undertaken in slavish 
imitation of English models and began in a timid babble. Men 
were only half articulate. Their self-expression was a series 
of futile stammerings. And even to-day we shall find that the 
latest fashions in Colonial literature always come from Lon- 
don as the latest gowns come from Paris. 

At last, after Confederation, in the voice of Roberts, 
Canadians found themselves, and awoke to the first accents of 
a national pride. But, while the native literature only really 
came into its own after Confederation, on the other hand, im- 
ported literature was slain by Confederation. Its actual 
existence, therefore, lasts from 1760 to 1867. This was, as a 
matter of fact, an excellent thing for the development of that 
intangible thing I shall term the Canadian spirit. For, after 
Confederation, when the Canadian spirit begins to find its 
pinions, any immigrant writer, that is to say, any European or 
foreigner, who enters Canada, either becomes dominated by 
his new entourage and acquires the Canadian outlook; or, he 
remains a veritable stranger sojourning in a strange land and 
feels himself to be an unhappy voice crying in the wilderness. 
There is no other alternative nowadays open to the writer who 
invades the country. He either mixes and mingles with the 
Canadian spirit or else he remains aloof in splendid isolation. 
He either discards his pre-Canadian mentality or crawls like 
a hermit-crab into his shell of preconceived ideas. 

Previous to Confederation, however, before Canada actu- 
ally existed or had an identity of her own, in the days of the 
‘Provincial Governments and of the pioneer and early settlers’ 


Ge 
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life, the immigrants formed the nucleus of Canadian litera- 
ture. They had the mystic charm of the old world on their lips 
and were reverenced as no local prophet could hope to be. Yet 
by birth and education they were not Canadian and conse- 
quently to call their work Canadian is often a misnomer. But, 
on the other hand, no study of Canadian literature can be con- 
sidered complete without some examination of their work. 
For as far as their influence and example went they are dur- 
ably Canadian. Frequently, indeed, in the early days, they 
acted, be it confessed, as a false inspiration to the native writ- 
ers, who sat at their feet and were too illiterate to perceive 
that their Gods were Gods of clay. 

The immigrant writers belong to two distinct classes— 
the mature and the minors. The first class alone is really im- 
migrant. For it is they alone, who came with matured minds 
and trained intellects. It is they alone, who received here none 
of those first vivid impressions of childhood that go so much to 
make up an author’s being. The minors, the children, had 
changed their skies, before they had had time to form conclu- 
sive ideas and were thus more largely influenced by their new 
surroundings. Indeed, it is doubtful, whether these latter can 
be justifiably classed as immigrants. True, their birth was 
an old world awakening; but, reason and thought came to them 
beside Canadian streams. For all practical purposes they may 
be excluded from this chapter. Sometimes we find, it is true, 
a case like the “Bard of Hernwood,”’ John Hunter Duvar, who 
came to Canada early in life; but who lived all his life out in 
an old world atmosphere of his own, shut in with his books 
and thoughts, heedless of the great life-drama of the nation, a 
dreamy recluse at Fortune Cove, Prince Edward Island. But, 
far more frequently, these infants of the old world have proved 
the most sterling Canadians of all. Isabella Valancy Craw- 
ford was an Irish girl, who was brought here when only eight 
years old. Her work, however, has the Canadian cachet. 
Drummond came over as a mite of an Irish boy. Yet Drum- 
mond was the path-finder to a new land of song peculiarly 
Canadian and impossible elsewhere. If you consider either 
Crawford or Drummond as immigrants you do them wrong. 
For though neither first saw the light in Canadian skies, their 
first years of reason and discretion were passed in North 
American surroundings, and they themselves were part and 


Bae. 
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parcel of them. They were, indeed, from the literary point of 
view never transplanted for they had never been planted. 

But with the mature immigrants we have quite a differ- 
ent case. Sometimes, like Heavysege, they were men who had 
already published a book on the other side. Sometimes, like 
George Murray and Chapman, they were men who had come 
to teach and who would consequently never learn. They had 
among their number university professors, artisans, profes- 
sional men, stormy petrels of politics like D’Arcy McGee, and 
adventurers. All of them were men of set opinions and have 
really nothing Canadian about their works. As Horace re- 
marks: 


“Coelum, non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt.” 


But since they lived, the teachers and leaders, or the 
mocked and rejected, of their new environment, they have 
their interest to the student of Canadian Literature. And they 
must, too, be considered as one of the elements that helped to 
beget Canadian Literature. Often they brought with them a 
love of art and kept the small flame replenished, that the un- 
couthness of pioneer life threatened with extinction. It hbe- 
comes a kind of pious duty to treasure something of this fugi- 
tive material, so often cursed with the stamp of mediocrity and 
failure, that fills the first page, constitutes the first chapter of 
Canadian literature. There are no chefs-d’ceuvre here, but only 
a feeble wish. That wish fermenting over a century of slow 
preparation has engendered what little we have to-day. 

The history of the English immigrant literature of Canada 
is really the history of English immigration. 

A human Amazon has been flowing into North America 
for years, and it continues without diminution or cessation. 
The great black hulled liner of to-day with her luxurious cafés 
or vibrating steerage’ hovels, brings freight after freight of 
souls with a regularity worthy of Charon’s ferry. There is no 
end. A century ago three-deckers and sailing clippers, the 
picturesque brigs and schooners of a by-gone age came with 
the first faint trickle of humanity from what we still call the 
“old country”, from England, the home of our civilization. The 
stream grows daily. . From Devonshire lanes and Yorkshire 
moors, from Irish bogs and the bleak hills of Scotland, from 
‘Lancashire mills, the throb of London’s traffic tide come these 
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immigrants blown by some strange kind of destiny from 
classic haunts to nameless lakes, to glens that have no pixy 
haunts, to copses that have no fairy tales, to woods that own 
no Dryads and to streams that possess no nymphs. 

As we look back at those first days over the years of 
strenuous endeavour, there looms out a hard, barren land for 
imagination that these immigrant scribes attained. The man 
who used his hand for chopping a tree was more valuable than 
he who could turn a neat sonnet. Sucklings of Parnassus had 
barren, icy breasts to nozzle. The sturdy vigour of the men of 
action put in the shade these dreamers of dreams, these weav- 
ers of thoughts. In the early days it was even regarded as a 
kind of disgrace to write. It was said of one young writer, “Oh, 
he does nothing. He writes.”* That attitude is not dead yet. 

*Of Garneau, the historian of French Canada. 

Canada has little time for fancy even to-day. The forest wastes: 
must be settled, the marshes must be drained, trails blazed, 
rivers canoed, the unknown made known. But in those distant 
days how engineer, labourer, shopman, explorer, lawyer, doc- 
tor, teacher, priest, were wanted. There was not enough of 
them! But poets! Who in the world wanted poets? So the 
poets turned hodmen, added in ledgers other men’s wealth, car- 
ried and hewed and were lucky in those first days if they could 
steal an hour from work and slumber to woo the muses. 

While the struggle for the supremacy of North America 
was going on between the English and the French, war, in- 
deed, brought a train of highly educated and cultured men in 
its service. As the British frigates’ guns were breaching the 
walls of the French stronghold of Ile Royale, Louisbourg, in 
1759, one Valentine Neville sat penning the first of all our Eng- 
lish Canadian poems, “The Reduction of Louisburgh.” Did 
not George Cockings, by some tallow dip in the bandbox di- 
mensions of another warship’s cabin pen of nights “The Con-. 
quest of Canada, or the Siege of Quebec, a Tragedy’’, that 
London was to read in 1760? Did not Wolfe repeat to himself 
Gray’s deathless elegy on the eve of the battle, glory and 
death? Here are signs of culture present, that were to go as 
soon as the victory came, and the trappings and panoplies of 
war were to be put away. Military society, of course, was to 
remain until the legions were recalled only a few years ago; 
but the numbers were so strictly limited to the necessities of 
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peace, that they became rapidly submerged in the rising tide of 
commercialism. 

For a time, indeed, while the British soldiers garrisoned 
the old French town of Quebec, the local wits and beaux fired 
literary rockets and squibs, love lorn for some dark-haired, 
laughing French Canadian girl. At Halifax, at Kingston, you 
will find this genteel society with its polite exercises. Other- 
wise the land is mute. At such centres, news sheets and print- 
ing presses, unknown in Canada during the French régime, 
commenced. Most of these printers came from the States. 
Bartholomew Green came from Boston and set up a press at 
Halifax in 1751. Dying shortly afterwards, his work was con- 
tinued by John Burshell, who started Canada’s first paper, 
“The Halifax Gazette,” in 1752, still issued as “The Nova Sco- 
tia Royal Gazette” to-day. When the war in Canada proper had 
finally terminated and the country had been ceded, Messrs. 
Brown & Gilmour, printers from Philadelphia, founded “The 
Quebec Gazette” in 1764. Therein to-day we can still read of 
lost causes, forgotten animosities, advertisements for slaves, 
recipes for making potato bread or “softening the hardest fe- 
male heart.” Therein to-day we encounter genteel essays upon 
such highflown subjects as “Thoughts on Prejudice”, “Flattery 
and Virtue’, “Politeness”, ““On Gaming’’, etc., etc., which our 
ancestors who powdered their hair, so dearly loved to write 
and read. There are poems, too, dreadful, prosaic, stodgy, 
eighteenth century, productions of weekly occurrence on 
“Winter”, “June’’, “The Dance of the Heavens or the Music of 
the Spheres.” Odes, Pindarics, moral essays are here with all 
the other limbo of mediocre minds that time has justly cast on 
the scrap heap of oblivion. 

This culture belongs to the military centres. Elsewhere 
‘we find but a few hundred English speaking settlers, a sorry 
gang of hucksters, scattered round the French bulk of the 
population. Jealousy between the old and new inhabitants 
arises. Mesplet, the drunken Caxton of French Canada, arrives 
from Philadelphia. The’ French start their own newspapers 
and the duel between the two races commences. These British 
harbingers and evangels are assailed in the columns of Le 
Canadian as “intrus’”’, “étrangers” and “choyens.” Even the 
English Governors, Murray, Guy Carleton and Haldimand, cry 
out at the ruffians attaining the new won land, when the smoke 
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has but just cleared off from the plains of the old Scotch pilot 
Abraham. For these first British settlers were “illiterate and 
dissipated.” They never read, much less wrote, books; they had 
come to see what they could make out of a conquest. Many of 
them were New Englanders of the worst type, colonials who 
had failed in their own colony. Guy Carleton, Lord Dorches- 
ter, who ruled Canada through two distressing periods, from 
1766 to 1778 and from 1786 to 1796, was in a much better posi- 
tion than General Murray to examine the class of English- 
speaking colonists drawn to the country. The affair of 
Walker’s ear which was bequeathed him by Murray for settle- 
ment gave him early a taste of these people. Consequently his 
internal policy evinced a cordial regard for the French and dis- 
taste for the average English-speaking immigrant. Can we 
wonder at it, when we remember that Murray describes them 
as “followers of the army, of mean education, or soldiers dis- 
banded at its reduction. All have their fortunes to make and 
I hear few of them are solicitous about the means, when the 
end can be obtained.” Nearly fifty years after Murray wrote 
this, we find John Lambert remarking in his “Travels through 
Canada” in 1806-8, that “The traders and settlers who took up 
their abode amongst the French were ill-qualified to diffuse a 
taste for the arts and sciences, unless, indeed, it was the sci- 
ence of barter and the art of gaining cent per cent upon their 
goods!”* Gray’s “Letters from Canada’, of the same date, 
furnish a somewhat similar picture. 

Fortunately a moral backbone and an infusion of good 
English-speaking blood was suddenly brought into the country 
owing to the war of the American Independence, that drove to 
Canada the United Empire Loyalists. This addition to the 
English population not only rendered them absolutely inde- 
pendent of the original French Colonists, but permitted the 
amazing British development for the next few years after the 
Treaty of 1783. British interests were saved by this migration 
of between 30,000 to 40,000 Loyalists to the Maritime Prov- 
inces and the Valley of the St. Lawrence and the Eastern 
Townships, to say nothing of those who ventured into the wilds 
of Upper Canada. Among their number were Anglican clergy- 


1Vol. 1, page 320. 
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men, eminent judges and lawyers, and probably, says Sir John 
Bourinot,? “one hundred graduates of Harvard, Yale, King’s, 
Pennsylvania, and William and Mary Colleges.” These, with 
the military and the few better class of immigrants from the 
old country formed the English intellectual population of the 
country. They are the basis on which intellectual Canada is 
to-day working out her destiny. This class, after bitterly re- 
sisting the Americans in the war of 1812, has slowly picked up 
its fallen fortunes under the even tenor of peace wherever 
adaptability and hardihood have shown themselves among its 
members, and wherever they have escaped from an over- 
cherished family pride. 

In the meanwhile the majority of the immigrants, at this 
period, coming direct from the old country, consisted in large 
numbers of Scotch and Irish peasants and a few English lab- 
ourers, and went to form the outlying rural population. In 
the remote wilds the crude, elemental forces of nature had to 
be fought. A race was consequently begotten from these of 
horny-handed, strong-thewed farmers and settlers, naturally 
taciturn like all northern races. Unlike the Dorian shepherd 
or the gay peasants of Le Midi, or the vintagers of Italy, these 
men had no song for they were northerners, Teutons, and for 
the most part illiterate. 

Between them and the professional classes of the small 
towns like Halifax, Quebec, Montreal and Kingston, was added 
the barrier of difficult communication. But even if the settlers 
produced nothing for the time, the urban population produced 
little save versifiers in the approved metres of Pope and pom- 
pour little essayists in provincial imitation of Addison and 
Johnson’s Rambler. Into this pallid intellectual life the coming 
of the United Empire Loyalists, however, infused the courage 
and red blood of men with convictions. One such writer was 
the Honourable William Smith, who wrote in 1815 “The His- 
tory of Canada, from its First Discovery to the Peace of 1763; 
from the Establishment of the Civil Government in 1764, to 
the Establishment of the Constitution in 1796.” Haliburton, 
Ryerson, Howe were all descendants of Loyalist families. Even 
to-day the leaven works for we find Lampman, a direct descend- 


2P, 86—“Canada under British Rule.” 
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ant from this stock. Carman in his “Ships of St. John” proud- 
ly vaunts his descent: 


Loyalists, my fathers, builded 
This gray port by the gray sea, 
When the duty to ideals 
Could not let well-being be. 

Roberts, too, in the Canadian Magazine for December, 1895, 
claims his birthright in an article entitled “The Loyalists of 
the American Revolution.” From this, it will be seen, that the 
importance of this migration cannot be too highly rated. 

Finally in 1814 the country, left to itself, marched on its 
way to political self-government. Internally it expanded and 
developed so far as the means at hand in those days would 
permit. The application of steam to transport began to work 
like a charm; in proportion to its development a certain growth 
of culture became apparent. But even now literature was far 
off. Of this period Mr. William Dow Lightall in a little bro- 
chure, “The Conditions of a Colonial Literature”, remarks: 
“‘Amid the rude conditions of an incipient community literature 
is an exotic, its representatives are handicapped by a thousand 
difficulties, their performances are puerile, and the marked 
quality in those performances is servile imitation of whatever 
masters chance to be to hand. . . . Some makers of jingles 
there were on local subjects, but they were unworthy of record 
and have perished with their generation. The clearing of bush- 
land with the axe, the building of a log home, the cultivation 
of scanty crops under difficulties, were too arduous to leave 
room for a love of books, even had the books been procurable, 
while the official, professional and military classes, or rather 
class, to whom such tasks were not appointed, was too small to 
be of account. Add the almost total lack of high schools, the 
solitariness of the stray lover of books, the bad roads and slow 
mails, and one easily understands how only an occasional 
clergyman, retired officer, or the spouse of, say, some chaplain 
in a garrison town, can be found paying court to the pen.” ' 

Gradually these difficulties of pioneer work and the crudi- 
ties of a settler’s existence were eliminated. ‘The Roughing 
it in the Bush”, as described by Mrs. Susanna Moodie, finally 
gave way to the same author’s “Life in the Clearings.” At 
Halifax, at Montreal, at Kingston, life was slowly raised on to 
the conventional basis of civilized communities. Even the 
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wilds of Peterborough, with their “unbroken forest,” where the 
Strickland sisters ventured, became dominated by the pioneer’s 
axe and the settler’s plough. 

The history of the countryside is a study in progress and 
_ development, the materials for which are being garnered in by 
the publications of the Bureaus of Archives and numberless 
Historical Societies, scattered through Canada to-day. This 
immigration advance is made over a land where there are 
“scarcely any roads, few settlers and mostly a wilderness.” ? 
For “Little immigration was received in Canada before Water- 
loo closed the Napoleonic wars.” ? 

No dam or forest or mountain range could, however, hin- 
der or impede the stream of humanity that landed on the 
wharfs of Montreal, Quebec and Halifax from the clippers of 
the day. All sorts and conditions disembarked, but the major- 
ity for many years were Irish; and this will account for the 
heavy contingent of Irish writers in Canadian literature.‘ 

In 1832, the cholera year that devastated Canada, it is 
estimated that the emigrants landing brought with them in 
specie £700,000 sterling, a clear indication that many families 
fairly well off and consequently well educated and refined were 
arriving. Indeed by 1830 a literary awakening is manifest not 
only among the English Canadians, but the French Canadians 
at the same time. Roads had increased numerically; stage and 
steam boat lines had begun to open up the country. About 
1835, a daily steampacket plied between Montreal and Quebec, 
the cabin fare being twenty shillings and steerage five, ‘‘but 
opposition reduced the latter to one shilling.”° A railroad is 





1See Thomas W. Poole’s “Sketch of the Early Settlement and Subse- 
quent Progress of the Town of Peterborough” (Peterborough, 1867). 

2Sketch of Peterborough, p. 27. 

3Adam Shortt, “‘Some aspects of the Social Life of Canada.”’ Cana- 
dian Magazine, May, 1898. 

4In Montgomery Martin’s “History of Upper and Lower Canada” 
(London, 1836), p. 328, we find the following Emigration figures: 


From 1829 1830 1831 1832 
England .. .. .. 3,565 6,799 10,343 7,481 
DPOLALC Geis ty aisle < 9,614 18,300 34,133 28,204 
COMMING a iedssciq 4) a,040 2,450 5,236 5,500 


5Montgomery Martin’s “History of Upper and Lower Canada.” 
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said to be in progress between Chatham and London, Ontario, 
in 1836. All these sources of communication had a quickening 
effect on the intellectual development. People became more 
appreciative of literature. Magazines and newspapers rose and 
fell in numbers. One or two like “‘The Literary Garland” sur- 
vived. In 1841 the Act of Union, it is said, “had a decidedly 
stimulating effect alike upon the intellectual and the political 
condition of the people, but for many years the intellectual was 
almost entirely subservient to the political development.’’® Dur- 
ing these years the immigrant writers are supreme and the 
native born few and far between, though in Haliburton, Nova 
Scotia had already given to the world a greater writer than 
any immigrant has ever been. 

In Heavysege, who landed in Canada in 1853; D’Arcy Mc- 
Gee, who settled at Montreal in 1857; and George Murray, who 
came from Oxford to Eastern Ontario in 1859, we have three 
great factors in the growth of early Canadian poetry. As to 
prose, the majority of it was plain journalistic hodman’s work 
without the slightest pretension to literature. Verse always 
begins a national literature. Canada is no exception and her 
early prose is a crudity of the business warehouse or the 
county court and pulpit. It has no art in it. Stylists who 
have dreamt of “le Miracle d’une prose poétique, musicale sans 
rhythme et sans rime” would probably deny that any one in 
Canada has ever written good prose with the possible excep- 
tion of Charles G. D. Roberts.’ 

It is certain that even later writers of the calibre of Sir 
Gilbert Parker and Sir John Bourinot could be easily convicted 
of an intolerable looseness of expression. But the prose of 
those early days was plain-plodding prose of the most unima- 
ginative kind. Though it has no connection with literature, a 
meed of praise is due to it, for in political pamphlet and immi- 
grant handbook and newspaper, it did its work disseminating 
aspirations vague and indefinable for a new world, a new life, 
wider and freer than the congested civilization of the old. In 
various volumes men like Abbott, David Thompson, Lieut.- 
Colonel Coffin, The Rev. MacGeorge, Sir Daniel Dilson, Kings- 





6J. C. Dent’s “Canada since the Union”, Vol. 2, page 557. 
7Goldwin Smith cannot be classed as a Canadian. 
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ford, McMullen, Todd, Begg, etc., paid little heed to literature 
or the subtleties of prose. Poetry, consequently, as a literary 
quantity bulks more conspicuously in the literary luggage of 
the immigrants, though even here, in the ease of Heavysege, 
we have a Liverpool cabinet-maker like Bottom’s comrades in 
“Midsummer’s Night’s Dream” playing at poet. In England 
he would not have been more vociferous than John de Jean 
Frazer, another cabinet-maker who essayed the muses. 

With the approach Confederation, we find a new attitude 
being assumed towards the intellectual immigrant. He is no 
longer regarded as a genius. A cry has gone forth “Canada 
first.” The native writer has begun to assert himself. The 
immigrant has lost the right focus for the coming nation. Peo- 
ple begin to see from the Canadian standpoint. This the older 
native authors , like Oliver Goldsmith and Haliburton, never 
did. They thought and saw like old countrymen. Haliburton’s 
opinions are English in their aristocratic leanings and contempt 
for American institutions. Something indefinable has now 
arisen which is absolutely unexplainable as a purely literary 
factor. It is the Canadian spirit begotten in the political con- 
tests and struggles that were to culminate in Confederation. 
Owing to the ardour of the fray, it had entered into the blood 
and bone of the people, coloured their minds and permeated 
their thought and thus invaded their literature. It is Canada 
for the Canadians and the immigrant as a literary force is past. 
A native literature is arising. 

George Frederick Cameron is born in 1854. Charles Rob- 
erts, the leader of the great Roberts family, is born in 1860. 
In 1861 come Bliss Carman, Archibald Lampman, Wilfred 
Campbell and Frederick George Scott, and in the next year 
Duncan Scott. The age of the immigrant is past. 


BERNARD MUDDIMAN. 
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AN EARLY CANADIAN IMPEACHMENT. 


N these latter lays in which homage is paid to the imperial 
idea—days of imperial preferences, of imperial armaments, 
of imperial councils and parliaments, there is danger of for- 
getting that there were earlier days in which there was no 
need to be taught to think imperially. There were those to 
whom imperialism was a religion, a religion in which the 
British crown was adored, and in which salvation was attained 
by faith in the saving grace and supreme efficacy of British 
institutions. Devotion to British institutions was the basis of 
their imperialism. With John Graves Simcoe, they considered 
it their duty to make the government of the Canadas a perfect 
image and transcript of the British government and constitu- 
tion; they considered the forms of the British constitution to 
be essentially necessary for the preservation of the public 
tranquillity and the best security for colonial allegiance. Im- 
perialists of this type were to be found in the Executive and 
Legislative Councils of the Canadas. 

Nor was admiration for the British constitution confined 
to the more sacred precincts of the Council Chamber; there 
were those who cared less for the colonial allegiance and more 
for the extension of popular rights, and they too came to find 
in the forms of the British constitution the most effective 
guarantee for that public tranquillity which the enjoyment of 
popular liberty induces. Constant appeal was made to the 
customs of the British constitution and particularly to the 
practice of the British parliament. The British constitution 
commanded the devotion of two distinct parties in Canada, 
and its aid was invoked for the purpose of realizing very dif- 
ferent ideals. The result was that between the two factions a 
great body of British constitutional practice was introduced 
into the governments of the Canadas. Not the least interest- 
ing episode in the history of the British constitution in Canada 
was the resort to the expedient of impeachment. 

A hasty survey of the history of impeachments in Eng- 
land serves to indicate the purpose which the practice played 
in British parliamentary government. The earliest instance 
of impeachment was that of Lord Latimer in 1376. No single 
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case of impeachment is found during the period of the Tudors, 
when the strength and independence of the House of Commons 
was destroyed and it became the ready instrument of an all- 
powerful sovereign. With the advent of the Stuarts, and the 
beginning of a new conflict between the Crown and the Com- 
mons, the practice of impeachment was revived, and between 
the years 1620 and 1688 no less than forty cases occurred. Dur- 
ing the reigns of William IV, Anne and George I, there were 
fifteen impeachments, while only one case is found in the reign 
of George II. Impeachment was one of the extraordinary ex- 
pedients adopted by the Commons to obtain control over the 
conduct of the Ministers of the Crown. During the period of 
the Stuarts, when public policy was determined by the Crown 
in defiance of parliament and when parliament had no means 
of exerting constant pressure on the servants of the Crown, 
impeachment became the regular means of influencing public 
policy and asserting the right of popular government. But the 
introduction of the principle of parliamentary responsibility 
removed the necessity of resorting to impeachment. The ad- 
visers of the Crown came to be selected because of their ability 
to command the confidence of the House of Commons, and 
should their conduct be such as to arouse public condemnation, 
should their conduct be such as to arouse public condemnation, 
the custom of parliament had imposed another and more ef- 
fective means of removing them from office. Impeachment, 
therefore, is necessarily the product of a period preceding the 
introduction of responsible government. 

Such, likewise, has been its history in Canada. With 
Burke’s passionate arraignment of Warren Hastings still ring- 
ing in their ears, the Commons of Nova Scotia instituted pro- 
ceedings which were to result in the impeachment of two 
judges of that Province. In 1787 Isaac Deschamps and James 
Brenton, the Assistant Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
Province, were charged before a committee of the House of 
Assembly with particular acts of misconduct. A report of the 
statements of the attorneys making the charges was submitted 
to the Council of the Province, who found that, while the case 
required greater consideration, the more serious charge ap- 
peared to be without foundation. In 1790, the House of As- 
sembly prepared definite articles of impeachment against the 
two judges, and on the basis of these articles requested that 
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_ the judges should be removed from office. This petition was 
refused. The articles of impeachment were then transmitted 
to the British government by the Lieutenant-Governor and re- 
ferred to the committee of the Privy Council, which found that 
the charges were not supported. 

It was not until several years later that occasion arose in 
the Canadas for resort to the extraordinary procedure of im- 
peachment. In 1814 the House of Assembly of Lower Canada 
preferred charges -in the form of an impeachment against 
Jonathan Sewell, the Chief Justice of the Province, and against 
James Monk, the Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench 
for the District of Montreal. The peculiar circumstances which 
attached to the impeachment of the Chief Justices make the 
proceeding unique in the history of Canada. 

The Chief Justices, apart from their official positions, 
were men of outstanding prominence in Lower Canada. Jona- 
than Sewell and James Monk represented the highest type of 
learning and refinement which the Canadas drew from the 
New England Loyalists. Sewell was a native of Cambridge, 
and in later years was honored with a doctor’s degree by Har- 
vard University. His early education was received in England, 
where he entered on the study of law under Ward Chipmon. 
He subsequently came to Quebec, and was called to the bar of 
Lower Canada in 1789. His rise in the legal profession was 
rapid—he had married the daughter of the chief justice of the 
province—and in 1795, when he was but twenty-nine years of 
age, was appointed attorney-general. In 1808, he succeeded 
to the position of Chief Justice, and at the same time was ap- 
pointed to the Executive and Legislative Councils of the Prov- 
ince. 

James Monk was likewise a graduate of the bar of the 
Maritime Provinces. Born at Boston, he removed with his par- 
ents to Nova Scotia at an early age. He was admitted to the 
bar, subsequently studied at the Middle Temple, and, in 1774, 
was appointed Solicitor-General of Nova Scotia. Two years 
later his connection with Lower Canadian politics was estab- 
lished when he became Attorney-General of the Province of 
Quebec. He was suspended from office in 1789, but three years 
later was appointed Attorney-General of Lower Canada, and 
was given a seat in the Executive and the Legislative Councils. 
On the introduction of the new judicial system in 1794, Monk 
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was appointed Chief Justice of the newly created Court of 
King’s Bench for the District of Montreal. 


Jonathan Sewell was a gentleman of mild manners ue 
quiet persuasiveness, who was most highly esteemed by the 
British community at Quebec, while James Monk, of more vig- 
orous and aggressive personality, was recognized as the leader 
of the British element at Montreal. The House of Assembly 
could not have selected as objects of impeachment proceedings 
two persons more prominent in the public life of the province. 


The political réle played by the Chief Justices was respon- 
sible for their impeachment. Jonathan Sewell, in particular, 
occupied a unique position in the administration of the gov- 
ernment of the province. He virtually controlled the adminis- 
trative, the legislative, and the judicial machinery of govern- 
ment. To the office of Chief Justice, he added the functions of 
Prime Minister. He was the virtual leader of the Executive 
Council or Cabinet; he presided during the absence of the gov- 
ernor or administrator and, as a general rule, was chairman of 
the committee of the whole Council. Holding office during 
good behaviour—which was tantamount practically to a life 
tenure—and being familiar with local political conditions, he 
was in a position to determine and direct public policy much 
more capably than a governor whose term of office was limited 
to a period of four or five years. His knowledge of local poli- 
tics, his professional experience, and his exalted position in the 
community combined to make him the most intimate of advis- 
ers of the representative of the Crown in the province. 


In legislation his influence was exerted to an equal extent. 
Parliament consisted of the Crown, the Legislative Council, and 
the House of Assembly. The dissent of any one branch was 
sufficient to prevent the passing of any particular piece of leg- 
islation. The Chief Justice presided over the deliberations of 
the Legislative Council, a body which in fact was composed of 
persons appointed by the Governor on the recommendation of 
the Executie Council. The Governor, as representative of the 
Crown, was authorized to withhold his assent to legislative 
enactments, but this power was not exercised without consult- 
ing the Executive Council. The Chief Justice, therefore, wielded 
a direct influence over legislation in his capacity of president 
of the Legislative Council, and indirectly by virtue of his posi- 
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tion as a confidential adviser of the representative of the 
Crown. 

Of less significance politically was Sewell’s position as 
head of the judiciary of the province. It is not necessary to 
impute partiality to the Bench to understand the Executive’s 
preference for a friendly judiciary. The courts of Lower Can- 
ada undertook to enter the sphere of legislation when they 
adopted elaborate rules respecting procedure, which virtually 
altered the law with respect to jurisdiction. 

Such was the position of the Chief Justice in the early 
scheme of provincial government. It remains to be seen in what 
manner this influence had been exercised by Jonathan Sewell. 
An attempt had been made in the Canadian provinces to com- 
bine a representative Legislative Assembly with an irresponsi- 
ble Executive Council. The problem was complicated in Lower 
Canada by serious differences of race and religion, which made 
themselves manifest even from the beginning. The result 
might have been different had the chief executive authority in 
the province been entrusted to stronger hands. After his re- 
turn to Canada in 1798, Lord Dorchester regarded his tenure of 
office as a mere temporary arrangement, and, openly hostile to 
the policy of the Colonial Office, manifested no inclination, even 
had it been within his power, to throw himself into the service 
of the province with that enthusiastic energy which had made 
his earlier administration such a signal success. During the 
fifteen years immediately following the passing of the Consti- 
tional Act five administrators had presided over the government 
at Quebec. The result was to vest the Executive Council with 
a most effective control over administration of the province. 
Already a cleavage into parties had become manifest in the 
House of Assembly and the division had followed very closely 
the line of racial differences. An Assembly representative of a 
province overwhelmingly French Canadian could not but be 
dominated by a French Canadian majority. The British party 
—or, as it was popularly called, the Scotch party—acted 
through the Executive Council; the French Canadian party 
sought to make its influence felt through the Legislative As- 
sembly. This was the situation which confronted Sir James 
Craig in 1807. | 

Craig was a soldier with pronounced ideas on such subjects 
as the necessity of discipline and the due subordination of in- 
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feriors. He detested the French Canadians as a race; he was 
suspicious of their church; he doubted their loyalty; he had no 
faith whatever in their capacity for self-government. Of 
necessity, he became a partisan and was gladly welcomed by 
the Executive Council as an acquisition to the British party. A 
fitting battle-ground for a conflict with the House of Assembly 
was soon found. During two successive sessions the Assem- 
bly, by resolution of the House, had expelled Ezekiel Hart, the 
member for Three Rivers, because he professed the Jewish re- 
ligion. Considering this procedure unconstitutional, Craig had 
dissolved the Assembly, and, by way of chastisement, admin- 
istered a rather petulant scolding. The succeeding Assembly 
proved even less tractable, and, after an attempt was made to 
exclude one of the judges from the House, Parliament was 
again dissolved. During the campaign which followed, party 
feeling became greatly embittered. ‘‘Le Canadien,” the organ 
of the French Canadian party, was most violent in its abuse of 
the Governor and of the Executive Council, with the result that 
its proprietors were arrested and imprisoned. The proceedings 
against this journal marked the height of the “Reign of Ter- 
ror.” The rigour and uncompromising firmness of Craig’s pol- 
icy suppressed further open opposition, but it merely com- 
pelled the spirit of resistance to seek safe hiding and bide its 
time. 

Sir James Craig’s administration marks the beginning of 
the active contest for the control of the machinery of govern- 
ment. It compelled each party to take account of its resources 
and clearly defined the issue. The leaders of the French Cana- 
dian party perceived that while the governor was the chief 
executive officer in the province, the real strength of the oppo- 
sition to their party was supplied by the Executive Council. It 
so happened that Sir George Provost, Craig’s successor, was 
friendly to the French Canadians, a circumstance which but 
emphasized the hostility between the Executive Council and 
the House of Assembly. The efforts of the House of Assembly 
became directed to securing control over the Executive Coun- 
cil, and the chief officers of government. 

In devising weapons for this conflict, the House of Assem- 
bly appealed to the constitutional procedure of Britain. This 
first attack on the administration struck at the power of the 
purse. In 1810, the House of Assembly offered to pay the civil 
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expenditure of the province with the very obvious purpose of 
controlling the conduct of the officers of government. The real 
significance of the Assembly’s generosity was so very apparent 
that His Majesty’s government declined the offer with thanks, 
and the plan miscarried. 

In the second attack, resort was had to the extraordinary 
expedient of impeachment. Early in the session of 1814, the 
Legislative Assembly resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole House for the purpose of considering the powers and 
authorities exercised by the courts of justice under the deno- 
mination of Rules of Practice. The Court of Appeals for the 
Province, the Court of King’s Bench for the District of Quebec, 
and the Court of King’s Bench for the District of Montreal, 
had at different times adopted Rules and Orders of Practice 
for the regulation of procedure in these various courts. On 
the basis of the report of this committee the House declared 
that the powers assumed by the courts in adopting such regu- 
lations were “inconsistent with, and subversive of the consti- 
tution of this province, calculated to deprive His Majesty’s 
Canadian subjects of their Laws, and must render the enjoy- 
ment of liberty and property insecure, and give the judges an 
arbitrary authority over the persons and property of His. 
Majesty’s subjects.” The Assembly then decided to impeach 
the Chief Justice of the Province and the Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench for the District of Montreal, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare articles of impeachment. 

The head of impeachments of Jonathan Sewell, recom- 
mended by the committee and adopted by the House of Assem- 
bly, were seventeen in number. The first, which was by way of 
preamble, contained a general statement of the high crimes 
and misdemeanors of which the Chief Justice was guilty :— 

“That the said Jonathan Sewell, Chief Justice of the Prov- 
ince of Lower Canada, hath traitorously and wickedly en- 
deavored to subvert the constitution and established Govern- 
ment of the said Province, and instead thereof, to introduce an 
arbitrary tyrannical Government against law, which he hath 
declared by traitorous and wicked opinions, counsel, conduct, 
judgments, practices and actions.” 

The four succeeding articles of impeachment elaborated 
the first general ground of complaint—the connection of the 
Chief Justices with the Rules and Orders of Practice. It was 
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alleged by the House of Assembly that the Chief Justice “hath 
usurped powers and authority which belong to the Legislature 
alone, and made regulations subversive of the Constitution and. 
Laws of this Province.” 

Articles six to fifteen inclusive contain charges of a dis- 
_ tinctly political character and relate to the policies of Sir James 
. Craig. The Assembly charges that Jonathan Sewell :— 

“Being Chief Justice, as aforesaid, and also Speaker of the 
Legislative Council of this Province, and Chairman of His: 
Majesty’s Executive Council therein, did by false and malicious 
slanders against His Majesty’s Canadian subjects, and the As- 
sembly of this Province poison and incense the mind of Sir 
James Craig, being Governor in Chief of this Province, against 
them, and mislead and deceive him in the discharge of his 
duties as such Governor.” 

The Assembly sought to fix on the Chief Justice responsi- 
bility for the specific acts which Sir James Craig deemed neces- 
sary to maintain the supremacy of the executive government. 
As a result of the false and pernicious suggestions of the Chief 
Justice the Governor dissolved the Assembly in May, 1809, and 
on that occasion delivered a speech in which the constitutional 
rights of the Assembly of Lower Canada were grossly violated. 
In consequence of the traitorous advice of the Chief Justice, 
several officers of the militia were unjustly dismissed. The 
suppression of the newspaper “‘Le Canadien” was recalled and 
the Chief Justice as a result of his counsel and advice was held 
responsible for the various arrests and imprisonments, which 
were then made. 

The concluding charges, in view of existing political divi- 
sions, contained a most significant comment on the methods of 
party warfare. The chief justice was accused of having trait- 
orously and wickedly abused the power and authority of his 
high offices to promote the advantageous establishment of 
Americans, being subjects of the Government of the United 
States of America, in this province, and to pave the way for 
American predominance therein, to the great prejudice and 
injury of His Majesty’s Canadian subjects, and with a view to 
the subversion of His Majesty’s Government. In support of 
this accusation the Assembly cited the circumstances con- 
nected with the disastrous mission of John Henry to the East- 
ern States in 1809. The purpose of the mission for which, ac-. 
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cording to the assertions of the Assembly, Sewell was person- 
ally responsible, was to sow “dissention among the subjects of 
the Government of the United States and produce among them 
insurrection and rebellion, and a consequent dismemberment 
of the Union.” The party of the Executive Council of Lower 
Canada as well as in Upper Canada deemed itself the special 
guardian of British connection and was popularly ea as 
the party of the ultra-loyal. 

The articles of impeachment against James Monk were 
fewer in number and of a less serious character. He was held 
responsible, with his brother Chief Justice, for promulgating 
the Rules and Orders of Practice. In addition to this, two 
charges of a more specific character were made affecting his 
judicial conduct. The seventh head of impeachment declared 
that he “Denied Writs of Habeas Corpus to persons legally en- 
titled to them, and thereby deprived His Majesty’s subjects of 
their dearest and most important rights,” while the eighth 
article charged that after he had advised criminal prosecu- 
tions in certain cases he sat in judgment upon the same ac- 
tions. 

The concluding paragraph of the heads of impeachment is 
significant in indicating a departure from the traditional prac- 
tice of the British House of Commons in similar cases: “For 
all which the said Commons do impeach the said Jonathan 
Sewell; hereby reserving to themselves the liberty of exhibit- 
ing at any time hereafter any other accusations or impeach- 
ment against the said Jonathan Sewell and adopting such con- 
clusions and prayer upon the premises as the Law and Justice 
may require.” 

It was usual, after the House of Commons had determined 
on an impeachment, for it to instruct the member who had 
preferred the charges to go to the House of Lords and there on 
behalf of the Commons to impeach the accused and to under- 
take in due time to exhibit particular articles against him and 
to produce proof in support of the charges. If a parallel is to 
be established, the Legislative Council of Lower Canada cor- 
responded to the House of Lords, and if British procedure had 
been strictly followed the impeachment would have been made 
before the Legislative Council and not before the House of 
Assembly, while the articles of impeachment would have been 
presented after the accused had been formally impeached. In 
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view of the constitution of the Legislative Council, the House 
of Assembly had no intention of exhibiting its accusations be- 
fore that body, much less of entrusting the trial of the charges. 
to the colleagues of the accused. It was necessary therefore to 
improvise a new procedure to meet the peculiar necessities of 
this novel situation. 

After the heads of impeachment had been adopted, the 
House of Assembly prepared an address to the Prince Regent, 
informing him that they had been under the necessity of re-: 
ducing into specific charges, under the name of Heads of Im- 
peachment, the criminal conduct which they imputed to Jona- 
than Sewell and James Monk, and requesting that under the 
premises the Chief Justices should be removed from office and 
that the authority of His Majesty’s Government should be in- 
terposed in such way as should appear necessary for bringing 
them to justice. Then representation was made to a Governor-. 
in-Chief, Sir Geo. Prevost, requesting him to forward to Prince 
Regent the Heads of Impeachment together with the address 
of the House, and further demanding that the Chief Justices 
should be suspended pending the trial of the charges. Sir 
George Prevost readily consented to transmit the address to 
the Prince Regent, together with the ‘articles of accusation,’ 
but refused to dismiss the Chief Justices upon the request of 
one branch of the Legislature “founded on articles of accusa- 
tion on which the Legislative Council have not been consulted, 
and in which they have not concurred.” 

The attitude of the Governor-inChief was satisfactory to 
neither party. He displeased the Assembly by refusing to dis- 
miss the accused officials and inferentially questioning the right 
of the Assembly alone to present articles of impeachment. 
The Legislative Council was highly incensed because the Gov- 
ernor even recognized the charges and was lending his position 
to communicate the articles of complaint to His Majesty’s Min- 
isters. 

_ The question of the right of the Legislative Assembly to 
assume the powers of the House of Commons to impeach pub- 
lic officials was very soon raised. The Legislative Council on 
March 2nd, 1814, in a series of resolutions stated their position 
with respect to the exercise of sucha power by the House of 
Assembly. They based their argument against the Assembly’s 
_right to impeach on the condition that by the criminal law of. 
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England and of the Province of Lower Canada no man could be 
charged with or impeached of any crime or criminal offence 
except by inquest of the entire community unless on informa- 
tion furnished on the part of the Crown. The members of the 
Legislative Council, they argued, were a component part of the 
people of the Province and, by virtue of their appointment by 
the Crown, sat and voted in the Provincial parliament in their 
own right. The members of the Legislative Council in conse- 
quence were not represented in the House of Assembly, and the 
House of Assembly representing only a part of the people of 
the province, were thus incompetent to exhibit charges of any 
criminal offence against an officer of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The Council argued that the parallel between the Brit- 
ish Parliament and the Legislative Council and Assembly of a 
Canadian province did not hold, and expressly denied the right 
of the Council to hear and determine charges of impeachment. 
Had the right of trying impeachments been claimed the Legis- 
lative Council would have been effectively barred from claim- 
ing any share in the presentation of the charges. Consistency 
therefore compelled the Council to disclaim any such right. 

The reply of the Assembly to this argument failed entire- 
ly to meet the issue. The French Canadian majority contented 
itself with the mere assertion that the charges exhibited 
against the Chief Justices were rightly denominated “Heads 
of Impeachment” and that the claims of the Legislative Council 
touching the impeachments were not founded on the constitu- 
tional law of the province. 

The question of the right of the House of Assembly as 
constituted under the statute 31 George III, c. 31, to prefer 
articles of impeachment, is worthy of consideration. The right 
of the British House of Commons to impeach is based on that 
peculiar body of law known as the lex et consuetudo Parlia- 
menti. “As every court of justice hath laws and customs for 
its direction, some the civil and canon, some the common law, 

. so the High Court of Parliament hath also its own pecu- 
liar law called the lex et consuetudo Parliamenti. The univer- 
sal recognition of this body of law and its validity as law gave 
a sanction to the exercise of the right of impeachment on the 
part of the House of Commons. Can a similar sanction be 
found to justify the exercise of the same power by the House 
ofAssembly of Lower Canada? The opinion of British jurists 
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is practically unanimous in denying to colonial legislatures the 
privileges enjoyed by the Mother of Parliaments. Lord Cam- 
den, when Attorney-General of Britain, declared that “Our 
House of Commons stands upon its own laws, the lex Parlia- 
menti, whereas Assemblies in the colonies are regulated by 
their respective charters, usages, and the Common Law of Eng- 
land, and will never be allowed to assume those privileges 
which the House of Commons is entitled to justly here upon 
principles that neither can nor must be applied to the Assem- 
blies of the colonies.” In an opinion given by the law officers of 
the Crown in December, 1815, the precise question raised here 
was discussed incidentally: “If these powers and privileges 
(i.e. of the House of Commons) belong to Colonial Legislatures 
as arising from or by analogy to the Law and Custom of Par- 
liament, they must belong as well to the Legislative Council as - 
to the House of Assembly, and thus the judicial power in the 
last resort upon matters arising in the colony would be in the 
Legislative Council; the right to impeach would be in the House 
of Assembly and the right to try and adjudge such impeach- 
ments would belong to the Legislative Council. . . . It is, 
however, clear that by the statute the Legislative Council have 
no judicial powers belonging to them, neither have the House 
of Assembly any power of impeachment in the legitimate sense 
of the word, however they may use the term, in any accusation 
or complaint they may make either to His Majesty in Council 
or in any petition they may present to the Parliament of the 
United Empire.” 

It is thus evident that the objection made by the Legisla- 
tive Council to the proceedings of the Assembly was well taken, 
though not on the grounds urged by the Council. The articles 
of impeachment were not strictly articles of impeachment but, 
as described by Sir George Prevost, “articles of accusation.” 

The address of the House of Assembly together with the 
“Heads of Impeachment”? were duly forwarded to Lord 
Bathurst by the Governor-in-Chief. The impeachment pro- 
ceedings must be regarded as an attempt to introduce the 
principle of the responsibility to the Legislative Assembly of 
the executive officers of government. They were considered 
such by Lord Bathurst, and his reply was most direct and spe- 
cific. “I cannot avoid availing myself,” he wrote to Prevost, 
“of the earliest opportunity of expressing the entire disappro- 
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bation of His Majesty’s Government of those articles of accu- 
sation which impute to the advice of Mr. Sewell and Mr. Monk 
such of the acts of Sir James Craig as the Assembly consider 
to be improper or illegal. His Majesty’s Government never 
can admit so novel and inconvenient a principle as that of al- 
lowing the Governor of a colony to be divested of his responsi- 
bility for the acts done during his administration or permit him 
to shield himself under the advice of any persons, however re- 
spectable, either from their character or their office, nor can I 
believe that the House of Assembly will, upon more dispassion- 
ate consideration, deem such a principle (the admission of 
which is implied in the charges that have been made by them) 
as likely to give additional security to their own privileges, or 
to the Rights and Liberties of their constituents.” 

In accordance with this view the political charges were 
eliminated and only those relating to the Rules and Orders of 
Practice, and, in the case of Chief Justice Monk, to the specific: 
acts of misconduct alleged were permitted to be considered. 
These remaining accusations were referred to the Privy Coun-. 
cil for final decision. Sir George Prevost was informed of the 
procedure which was to be adopted and it was generally known 
in the colony that the charges were to be heard before the high-. 
est tribunal in the realm. After the articles of impeachment 
had been drawn, the Assembly introduced a bill for the purpose 
of appointing an agent for the province resident in Britain. It 
was openly acknowledged that the purpose of the measure was 
to appoint a counsel to prosecute the charges against the Chief 
Justices. 'This scheme readily fell before the attack of the 
Legislative Council and the Assembly was obliged to resort to 
other means. The difficulty arose in securing the necessary 
appropriation—which must be by a vote of the two Houses— 
to pay the expenses of the agent. So successful was the ob- 
struction of the Council that no agent was appointed and the 
charges were not supported by any representative of the As- 
sembly. 

The situation was different with the accused. Jonathan 
Sewell obtained leave of absence and was permitted to secure 
the necessary documents to complete his own and his brother’s 
defence. Thus equipped, the Chief Justice went to Britain pre- 
pared to vindicate his honour. The Privy Council, however, 
preferred not to hear arguments and was content with the cor-. 
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respondence between the Colonial Office and the Governor, and 
with the opinion of the Law officers of the Crown. That the 
incident was regarded as gravely important is evident from the 
personnel of the court. The Prince Regent presided in person. 
The Duke of York, the Duke of Cumberland, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Lord President and the Lord Privy Seal 
were in attendance. Such distinguished councillors as the 
Marquis Camden, the Earl of Chesterfield, the Earl of Liver- 
pool, Lord Charles Bentick and Viscount Castlereagh were 
present, while the total attendance reached thirty-one — un- 
usual indeed for the Privy Council. 

After due deliberation, the Council came to the conclusion 
that the Chief Justices had not exceeded their powers in fram- 
ing, in conjunction with other judges, rules for the regulation 
of the practice of their respective courts. Such a power was 
held to be within the proper jurisdiction of the courts and in- 
volved no invasion of the legislative authority of the Legisla- 
ture of the province. On the remaining charges, the Council 
refrained from passing judgment. The Governor was in- 
structed, however, to inform the House of Assembly in com- 
municating the decision of the Privy Council, that their dis- 
tinguished services entitled the Chief Justices to more friendly 
and respectful consideration than that which was exhibited in 
the proceedings of impeachment. 

Although judgment had been delivered, the Assembly did 
not rest satisfied and persisted in protesting against what it 
deemed the injustice of the trial. The Governor had received 
definite instructions to the effect that, should the question be 
agitated again, the House should be dissolved. In the circum- 
stances no other course was open and there was grave danger 
that there should be a repetition of the bitter disturbances of 
Sir James Craig’s period. Nothing but the political sagacity 
of Gordon Drummond and John Cooper Sherbrooke piloted the 
ship of state over very turbulent waters. 

The impeachment of the Chief Justices is a very signifi- 
cant incident in early Lower Canadian political history. Per- 
sonal factors doubtless figured largely in the proceedings. The 
French Canadian majority in the House of Assembly was com- 
manded by a shrewd Scottish-Canadian lawyer—James Stuart 
—subsequently Chief Justice of the Province. Stuart had been 
dismissed from the position of Solicitor-General by Sir James 
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Craig and his place had been taken by Stephen Sewell, another 
of the Chief Justices. Between the Chief Justice and the for- 
mer Solicitor-General strong feelings of personal bitterness 
undoubtedly existed. But personal animosity will not account 
for the impeachments. The impeachment is significant, indi- 
cating an attempt to introduce the principle of responsible 
government. Cabinet responsibility is an indirect responsibil- 
ity. The principles of ministerial responsibility were not clear- 
ly understood by Papineau or the so-called French Canadian 
reformers. The French system of government requires forces 
to operate in a straight line and with directness. Impeach- 
ment introduced direct responsibility and was readily accepted 
by a French Canadian Assembly as a means of establishing a 
control over the executive government. It appealed to the 
French Canadian with much greater force than the cumbrous 
machinery of a responsible Cabinet. The genuine regard of the 
French Canadian for this direct procedure was manifested 
when in later years the constitution of the Legislative Council 
was under consideration and Papineau advocated an elective 
Council, coupled with the right in the Council to try impeach- 
ments. The stages through which self-government passes in 
its evolution are similar the world over and their modifications 
are determined by racial characteristics. A method of en- 
forcing responsibility discarded by Britain for nearly a century 
was appealed to in a French Canadian colony and in turn was 
compelled to give way, under the influence of British constitu- 
tional practice, to the less direct but more effective expedient 
of ministerial responsibility. In this respect the impeachment 
of Jonathan Sewell and James Monk is unique in the political 
and constitutional history of Canada. 
D. A. MCARTHUR. 
Osgoode Hall. 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION.* 





S there a fourth dimension? Is there a space near but un- 
known to us reaching away to boundless distance and in 
which if we could move we could perform marvellous feats of 
motion unknown to us in our restricted field of activity? With 
this question I introduce to you for discussion a problem inter- 
esting alike to the accomplished mathematician and layman 
and which has attracted considerable attention at various times 
during the past 150 years. 

I may bring the matter before you in the following simple 
manner. If we imagine a point moving away from its position 
in any direction, it will describe a line, and if the direction of 
motion be unchanged the line will be straight. Next, if a lim- 
ited portion of this line be moved perpendicular to itself, 
it will trace out a surface, and if the direction of motion 
of the line be invariable, the surface will be plane. Further, if 
the distance moved be equal to the length of the line, a square 
will be formed. Then, if the square be moved perpendicular to 
itself, a distance equal to the length of one side, a cube will be 
generated. Can we go further with this process of generation 
of figures by motion of simpler forms? Can we say, move the 
cube perpendicular to itself an amount equal to the length of 
one side and form a new figure? We know of no such motion, 
since we have exhausted the possibilities of our space in which 
only three such motions are possible. 

The line generated by the motion of the point is Bata to 
have one dimension since it can be measured in one direction. 
The plane formed after two motions has two dimensions, the 
cube three. If the fourth motion were possible, the new figure 
would have four dimensions and the new dimension or direction 
would be the fourth dimension. The fourth dimension means 
then a new direction of which we have no knowledge, i.e. a 
fourth direction or a fourth infinity of positions with its great-. 
er freedom. 

Strictly speaking, the subject is a branch of mathematics 
and its serious study requires rather severe mental effort, not- 
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withstanding the fact that Newcomb has called it, rather hap- 
pily, the “playground of mathematics.” It is the fairyland of 
mathematics, and like other fairylands a land in which we may 
do all sorts of impossible things. 

The serious student of the subject calls it “Hyperspace,” 
but there are comparatively few who are willing to spend the 
time and effort necessary, so ‘““Hyperspace’”’ never has many in 
its roll of enthusiastic followers. 

Fortunately it is possible to make a rather extended ex- 
cursion into the land of four dimensions with a very moderate 
mathematical equipment, as I hope to show, and to find there 
many things never dreamed of before and also to find possible 
explanations of mysteries that have puzzled for ages. Once 
the existence of the new direction is granted, very little is im- 
possible. 

Without carefully defining what we mean by space, for 
that might leave us with our ideas more vague than at present, 
IT shall assume that you know what space is better than I can 
tell you. Probably Lodge’s definition, ‘““Room to move about,” 
would satisfy us. We may speak of space of no dimenisons, of 
one, two, three or of as many as there are independent direc- 
tions of motion. By independent directions, I mean perpendi- 
cular directions, for then, in no way can one be made up of 
parts that belong to others, as would be the case if they were 
not perpendicular tc each other. For example, a line on the 
surface of the earth pointing N.E., is pointing E. and N. at the 
same time. I may explain the dimensions of space as follows: 
On a straight line, the position of any point is defined by giv- 
ing its distance from a fixed point of reference; on a plane a 
point may be located by giving the distances from two inter- 
secting perpendicular lines which we may call axes. Thus two 
dimensional space requires two distances or magnitudes in 
order to locate a point. In our space we may assign position 
to a point by giving distances parallel to three mutually per- 
pendicular lines. We reach this conclusion then, in any space 
the number of dimensions is the same as the number of magni- 
tudes necessary to locate a point. Again, in space of one direc- 
tion, there is a single infinity of points spread out along the 
infinite line. In two dimensions or three dimensions there are 
a double infinity of points, or a triple infinity of points. Now 
why do we stop with three dimensional space, for we may eas- 
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ily say, four dimensional space requires four independent mag- 
nitudes for specification of the position of a point, or yields a 
quadruple infinity of points. Or why may we not say, in four 
dimensional space there are four independent directions? 

We may take these two sticks and easily place them per- 
pendicular to each other, then we may take a third stick and 
place it perpendicular to the other two. These represent the 
independent directions in two and three dimensional space. 
Where shall we place the fourth stick for the fourth independ- 
ent direction? Of course, we can not find such a position, try 
as we may. Does this mean that there is no such direction? 
If we believe the results of our experience, assuredly there is 
no such direction and there is no fourth dimension. Apparent- 
ly this is the end of the matter. But here is where the interest 
in the subject begins. The fourth dimensionists, of whom there 
are a goodly number, and some really earnest writers too, tell 
us that because we can neither find nor imagine such a direc- 
tion that its non-existence is not proved. Probably were it not 
for the fact that a large number of very interesting and some 
uncanny conclusions follow logically from the assumption of a 
fourth dimension, we would have heard little of it except in 
lectures on Hyperspace. But once the existence of the new 
direction or the fourth perpendicular is admitted, then we are 
free to go as far as we like. Of course this assumption leads 
immediately to a geometry of figures in four dimensional space 
as much more varied in its forms and extensive in its relations 
than ordinary solid geometry, as solid geometry is more exten- 
sive than plane. As in solid geometry all the facts and proofs 
of plane geometry are valid, so the new geometry of Hyper- 
space includes all that has gone before in the lower forms. 

Since the introduction by Kant of the idea that space 
might have more dimension than three, which idea was later 
developed by Gauss and Lobatchewsky, there have been many 
writers on the subject, some of whom have contributed books 
and papers of the greatest interest. The great difficulty ex- 
perienced by everyone is the impossibility of realization of the 
new direction and the fact that figures can not be visualized, 
at least by most of us, though we may be able to tell many of 
their properties. A few people have claimed an ability to think 
in four dimensions, but in all probability they claim merely a 
familiarity with figures to the extent that they may make 
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their salient features pass before the mind in rapid succession. 
After all, that is as much as we may claim for figures in three 
dimensions. 

Now there are two methods by which we may study four 
dimensional figures and their possible motions. The first 
method will be plain to anyone with an acquaintance with ele- 
mentary Analytical Geometry. We may_represent the dis- 
tances of a point from two perpendicular straight lines or axes — 
by the symbols x and y. If the point moves, x and y change, 
and if the point moves in a definite way, the motion will be re- 
presented by a relation between x and y. Thus, if the point 
describe a circle with radius r about the point of intersection 
of the axes, the relation between x and y is 7?-+-y’?=r’, and 
every other such relation is some form of curve. Two such 
relations represent two curves in the plane, and, if they are 
simultaneous, the pair represents the points of intersection of 
the curves. Thus we may study the relation and properties of 
lines in the plane by manipulation of equations in x and y. If 
we turn to three-fold space, we may represent the position of 
a point by the three distances, x, y and z. If the point moves, 
x, y, and z change, and if, according to some definite law, there 
is the corresponding relation amongst a, y, and z. E.g., a point 
moving on a sphere of radius r and about the origin or inter- 
section of the three axial lines moves subject to the relation 
etytz—r’*, and any other relation amongst wv, y, and z is 
represented by a surface in three-fold space. Two such rela- 
tions when simultaneous, represent the intersections of these 
surfaces, so three such relations must represent the points of 
intersection of the three surfaces. So by manipulation of 
equations in 2, y, and z, we may study the properties and rela- 
tions of figures in three-fold space. In the same way a relation 
e’+y+2tw?—r’ represents a four-fold figure so situated 
that every point is at a constant distance from the intersection 
of the four-directional axes of four-fold space. Two such re- 
lations represent a surface, three, a line, and four the points of 
intersection of the four figures. Then we may study proper- 
ties and relations of figures in four-fold space by manipulation 
of equations in x, y, z, and w, and without any reference to the 
existence or non-existence of a fourth dimension. If it exists, 
the results given by this four dimensional analysis are true. 
This aspect of the subject loses no part of its interest because 
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we are unable to say whether or not the possibility of a fourth 
perpendicular is reasonable. Indeed, we need not concern our- 
selves with the question of its existence or non-existence. 

The second method of study and the one which anyone 
may follow, is the method of analogy; that is, by comparing 
and contrasting three dimensional figures with two dimen- 
sional, then passing from three dimensional to four. We may 
gain a deep insight into the geometry of four dimensions by 
this simple process of analogy, which, while it proves little, still 
to some extent satisfies the proving sense. We will now carry 
out this method in one or two simple cases. 

Suppose a point is moved a definite distance, say four 
inches, in a straight line, whose ends may be called terminal 
points, of which we now have two. As a result we have dou- 
bled our number of points and obtained a line. Now let the line 
move perpendicular to itself, four inches, forming a square. 
The ends of the lines, or terminal points, have, by their initial 
and final positions, given us four points, the corners of the 
square, where the lines meet in pairs. Also, these terminal 
points have generated two lines, which together with the ini- 
tial and final position of the moving line, give us four lines or 
sides. So we now have four lines or sides, four points or cor- 
ners, and one square. Next let the square move perpendicular 
to itself four inches, giving us a four-inch cube. The corners 
of the square or points give us by their initial and final posi- 
tion, eight points or corners, where the lines meet by threes. 
Again these four corners of the square, by their motion, gen- 
erate four lines, which with the initial and final positions of the 
sides of the square, give us twelve lines or edges. Finally, the 
four lines of the moving square generate four square faces, 
which, with the initial and final positions of the square, yield 
us six squares or faces. So we now have one cube, six square 
faces, twelve lines or edges and eight corners or terminal 
points. What will we have if we move our cube four inches 
perpendicular to itself, i.e. in a direction perpendicular at the 
same time to all of its faces? As before, each corner of the 
cube by its initial and final position yields sixteen corners or 
points where by analogy the lines meet by fours. Also, the 
eight corners by their motion generate eight lines or edges, if 
we may now call them so. So that we have with the initial 
- and final positions of the edges of the cube, 32 lines. Also 
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these moving lines generate twelve new squares or faces which 
with the initial and final faces of the cube give twenty-four 
squares or faces. Then the faces of the moving cube generate 
6 cubes, yielding 8 cubes in all. Finally the moving cube gen- 
erates the tesseract, 4-suareq, hypercube, or cuboid, as it is 
variously called, the four dimensional counterpart of the cube. 
The result is— 
1 tesseract, 
8 bounding cubes, 
24 faces, 
32 edges, 
16 corners. 


The following table shows the whole process: 


Points Lines Squares Cubes Tesseracts 
Points oo 0 0 0 0 
Line ica 1 0 0 0 
SOUATEC iver 4 1 0 0 
Cubes ieee is 12 6 1 0 
Tesseract . ... 16 Be 24 8 yal 


For any number in the table, double the number above and 
add the number to its left. You will notice what has already 
been pointed out, that in the plane the lines meet two and two 
at the corners. In the cube the faces meet in pairs and the 
lines in threes. In the tesseract, the solids meet in pairs form- 
ing planes, the lines by fours at the corner, i.e. at each of the 
sixteen corners, there are four mutually perpendicular lines. 
In general we may say that points bound lines; lines, faces; 
faces, solids; and solids, hypersolids. 

We may develop some properties of the hypertetrahedron 
in much the same way. Ina plane we may have three points, 
each equally distant from each other, and if these are joined 
we hae the equilateral triangle composed of three points, three 
lines and one surface. In our 3-fold space we may have four 
points, each equidistant from all the rest. They lie at the ver- 
tices of the regular tetrahedron composed of four points, six 
lines and four equilateral triangles. 

In four dimensional space we may have five points, each 
equidistant from all the rest, giving us the hypertetrahedron. 
This is generated from the tetrahedron by drawing lines from 
the new point to each of the four vertices of the tetrahedron, 
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so we have ten edges in all. Then we may pass a plane through 
each of the six edges of the tetrahedron and the new vertex 
giving six new planes or faces, making ten in all. Also from 
the new vertex we have a tetrahedron resting on each base of 
the old tetrahedron, so we have five tetrahedrons in all. Col- 
lecting the members of this family we have— 
1 hypertetrahedron, 
5 tetrahedrons, 
10 faces 
10 lines, 
5 points. 
We might carry this part of the discussion further, but I will 
merely add in passing that just as there are five regular poly- 
hedrons in three-fold space, there are six regular hypersolids 
in four-fold space. 

We may note some peculiarities of four-fold space by con- 
sidering how space of different dimensions can be cut in two 
parts. Space of one dimension or the straight line can be di- 
vided by a point on the line. In order to get from one side to 
the other, the point must be passed, i.e. the point constitutes a 
barrier in one dimensional space. In the same way, the straight 
line constitutes a barrier in two dimensional space, and the 
plane is a barrier in three-fold space. In each of the foregoing 
cases, the barrier is a space of one dimension less than the 
space it divides. Following out the analogy, four-fold space 
can be separated into two parts only by a complete three-fold 
space. 

Again, in the case of the line divided by the point, the bar- 
rier may be passed easily if two dimensional movement is al- 
lowed, i.e. we may move out of the line around the point and 
back again. In the same way a linear barrier in two-fold space 
is easily passed by recourse to a third direction of motion. Fin- 
ally, a plane may be passed by recourse to the fourth dimen- 
sional motion and a point may be taken around the infinite 
plane without passing through it. 

Suppose we look for a moment at the matter of rotation 
of a figure in any of these spaces. In one dimensional space no 
rotation is possible. In a plane, any figure may rotate about 
any fixed point in the plane, all points of the figure describing 
‘ eoncentric circles. In three-fold space, any figure may be ro- 
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tated about a plane, i.e. an axial plane. To partially elucidate 
the difficulty we experience here in trying to imagine what is 
meant by rotation about a plane, we should examine the rota- 
tion about an axial line in three-fold space a little more closely. 
Consider the section of the figure made by a plane perpendicu- 
lar to the axis. This section rotates about the central point, a 
point in the axial line. Any other parallel plane section rotates 
about another point in the axial line. The aggregate of plane 
parallel section which constitute the entire figure rotate about 
the aggregate of points, constituting the axial line. So in our 
four dimensional rotation, each solid section of the four space 
solid rotates about an axial line and the aggregate of solid sec- 
tions or the entire figure each rotating about its axial line 
gives us for the aggregate axis, the axial plane. 

I just spoke of the solid section of a four dimensional fig- 
ure. To make this clearer, let us look at spaces of lower dimen- 
sions. The section of a plane figure is made by a line; of a 
three dimensional figure by a plane, and always gives a plane 
figure for the section. So by analogy the section of a four-fold 
figure must be made by space of three dimensions and the 
result would be a figure of three dimensions. To make this 
more concrete, the section of a sphere made by a plane is a 
circle, while the section of a hypersphere made by our space 
would be a sphere, i.e. if a hypersphere entered our space the 
section would be a sphere. 

So we may speak of the solid sections of other hypersolids. 
If any such figure could enter our space all we could see would 
be a three dimensional figure. Take the case of the sphere just 
cited. Precisely as a sphere entering a plane would be seen in 
two dimensions as the circle of intersection and would enter 
suddenly at the tangent point to show an increasing circular 
size until the meridian section passed, then would shrink up to 
disappear again, so the hypersphere would appear as a point, 
the point of contact of the four dimensional figure with three- 
fold space. Then a small sphere would be seen increasing in 
size to a maximum, to shrink up and disappear as it came. 

We may also study the appearance of the tesseract as it 
would appear to us. Just as a cube passing through a plane 
with its face parallel to the plane would show us a square of 
unvarying size and position, so the tesseract might appear 
suddenly as a full grown cube, stationary, and of unvarying 
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size until it had passed completely through our space to disap- 
pear as suddenly as it came. If it entered in any other direc- 
tion, the appearance would be different and the figure not sta- 
tionary. Now all of these representations of hypersolids are 
sectional and bear the same relation to the figures of which 
they are sections as plane sections do to solids, i.e. give very 
incomplete ideas of the figures themselves. 

Is there no way in which we may get a perspective view 
of a hypersolid, just as we may represent a three-fold solid by 
a drawing on a plane, or by a photograph? Fortunately, there 
is such. We must expect our representation to be three dimen- 
sional and not two and therefore not representable on paper 
except as a two-fold representation of the three-fold projec- 
tion. A camera to take photographs of four-fold figures would 
have to be four-dimensional and the dry plates (?) would be 
necessarily three dimensional. The representation I will de- 
scribe I owe to T. P. Hall, who published an article on the sub- 
ject in ‘Science’? some twenty years ago. It is the only clear 
description of the method I have seen, but I am confident the 
method is fairly well known. The figures are copied from the 
above mentioned paper. 

We may approach the problem of representation by pro- 
jection by treating the simpler case of two-fold projection, and 
work the analogy out, step by step. The ordinary representa- 
tion of the cube is shown in Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1. Fig. 3. 


If we make such a cube of paper we may unfold it and spread 
it out on a plane, i.e., develop it, as in Fig. 2. 

This figure consists of a central square bounded on each 
side by another square. To completely close the cube a fourth 
- paper square would be necessary, but the sides of this square 
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are the lines EF, FG, GH and HE. Thus all parts are ac- 
counted for. Now if the eye be held in front of the centre of 





Bie a, 
Fig. 2 and the middle square be pulled forward, with the others 
falling in behind until they meet, the eye will see the cube as 
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in Fig. 3. The various steps may be followed on the diagrams. 
Thus we have here the central projection of the cube on a plane 
with the eye opposite the middle point and a short distance in 
front of the cube. 





Fig. 5. 

Proceeding in exactly the same way, we may study the 
problem of three-fold representation of a four-fold body, say 
the tesseract. First, we may spread the tesseract out in three 
dimensions. By analogy we will do this by taking one of the 
cubes of the tesseract and building a cube on each face. This 
corresponds exactly to the development of the cube in two di- 
mensions. The tesseract requires eight cubes according to the 
table. We have only seven here (Fig.4) but outer faces of the six 
outlying cubes constitute the faces of the missing cube just as 
the four lines of the outlying squares in Fig. 2 constituted the 
- sixth square of the cube. Now we must imagine that the eye 
is a short distance from central cube, but in fourth dimension, 
just as before we were to imagine the eye in the third. Now 
take the central cube EFGH and pull it toward the eye and 
allow the six outer cubes to drop back, swinging about their 
edges as hinges until they meet, when we will have one cube 
near the eye, one farther away, and the remaining six joining 
these, distorted to be sure, but this is a solid perspective (Fig. 
5). Step by step we have carried out these two processes ex- 
actly alike, and step by step the figures correspond. The outer 
and inner cubes of Figs. 4 and 5 correspond to the outer and 
inner squares of Figs. 2 and 4; and the distorted cubes of Fig. 
5 to distorted squares of Fig. 3. So we have the appearance in 
three dimensions of a tesseract viewed from the fourth. The 
required number of lines, surfaces and points are here in their 
proper relation and we have a feeling of security over the re- 
sult. The advantage of this method of projection lies in the 
‘fact that all lines, planes and corners can be seen in their rela- 
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tions to each other. What is lacking is the four-dimensional 
content, just as the volume is lacking in a two-dimensional pro- 
jection or in a photograph. 

One very common method of studying the properties of 
four-fold figures and one that has been overdone in some re- 
spects, is to imagine a race of beings confined to a plane. These 
would be entirely ignorant of a third dimension and, if we may 
endow them with powers like our own, we can see how difficult 
it would be to convince them of the existence of a direction 
perpendicular to their plane. Some writers seem almost to 
believe that the existence of the fourth dimension is proved 
when they have shown the difficulty which a two-flat dweller 
would experience in attempting to imagine a third dimension. 
No doubt we may learn much from the study of Flatland and 
its inhabitants, but we must not take Flatland too seriously. 

Let us suppose for a moment that there is a land of plane 
dwellers and see what we could do to them and how we might 
mystify them by a few simple three dimensional feats. To 
one of these beings, two symmetrical triangles could never be 
made equal however they might be pushed around, but to us 
who can turn one of them over, nothing is easier. When we 
turn it over, left becomes right, and right left. So if a four- 
dimensional motion were possible, symmetrical polyhedrons 
could be made equal by lifting one into the fourth dimension, 
turning it over and returning it to its position in three-fold 
space. Right would have become left, and left, right. A right- 
hand glove by this rotation would be made into a left-hand 
glove. A similar change is made by turning the glove wrong 
side out, but the four-dimensional method would not do so. 
The effect of turning a person’s hand over in four dimensions 
is interesting to contemplate, and more so, the effect of turn- 
ing a man around bodily in four dimensions. Everything about 
him would be inverted; heart, eyes, ears, etc., even to his 
watch, which would run backwards. There would be no 
change in the man except in appearance. 

Again, consider a ring of some material (?) in two dimen- 
sions and a plane dweller placed inside or thrust through an 
opening in the ring which is subsequently closed. There 
would be no escape for him unless the wall were pierced. But 
you or I could reach down and take the languishing prisoner 
into our three-fold space, carry him across the ring and replace 
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him in the plane, outside his prison. For us, if confined in a 
room with locked doors and windows, escape would be possible 
by a four-dimensional motion which would enable us to move 
away from the room in fourth direction around the walls and 
back to three-space, but outside the room and with no 
piercing of walls. To any one watching the performance 
there would be an instantaneous disappearance and reappear- 
ance. The slightest motion into four-fold space means com- 
plete disappearance from three-fold space, just as motion from 
a plane means complete departure from that plane. It has 
been suggested that collar buttons roll away into the fourth 
dimension on morning of early classes. 

Also, suppose a ring of some flexible material. This could 
be entered from above, the inside lifted up, pulled over and re- 
placed so that the ring would be inside out. To a plane dweller 
such a feat is impossible without puncturing the ring. So a 
hollow rubber ball could be approached from the fourth di- 
mension and the inside wall seized, pulled out, turned over and 
replaced outside, with the result that the ball has been turned 
inside out without piercing the wall and with a very little 
stretching only. 

The complete anatomy of a plane dweller would be open 
to the view of a three dimensional being. So our own interiors 
would be completely exposed to the view of a four-dimensional 
being. What a boon to the surgeon! In a very interesting lit- 
tle volume called “Flatland by a Square’, by Abbott, a three- 

dimensional sphere tries to give a poor plane dweller, a square, 
~ gome ideas of a third dimension. He asks the square to define 
space, which he does as extension in two directions. These 
two directions he indicates. The sphere tells of another direc- 
tion upward. And to see in this direction “upward not north- 
ward’ the square is told that he would have to have an eye on 
his side. He says he has one. But the sphere, to make it 
plainer, says the eye must be on his inside. “An eye in my 
stomach?” Mr. Square exclaims in horror. But that is it ex- 
actly. To see in a fourth dimension you would have to look in 
a direction which could start from every point in your body, 
let us say from your stomach, at a place which to a four-dimen- 
sional being is a side but to you is an inside. An eye to see in 
the fourth dimension could not be on the outside of the three- 
‘dimensional body. 
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Now what shall we say as to the existence of the fourth 
dimension, and what facts if any seem to call for the assump- 
tion of its existence The idea that space might prove more 
than three dimensions seems to have originated with Kant,and 
was extended by Gauss and Lobatschewsky, but later writers 
have done much to popularize the subject. The most prolific 
of these is C. H. Hinton, the author of a number of books and 
essays. Hinton was a firm believer in the existence of the 
fourth dimension. ‘He says in one place: ‘We must be four 
dimensional, else we could not think about four dimensions,” a 
statement which will find but little acceptance. He says fur- 
ther that, assuming the existence of a fourth dimension, we 
must have some extensions into this dimension or we must be 
mere abstractions, just as plane beings must have some exist- 
ence in a third direction or be abstractions. But until we are 
sure of the existence of the fourth dimension we need not 
worry much about our extension or non-extension into it. 

A number of people have grasped at the opportunity of 
the greater freedom afforded by four dimensions and have 
made this new infinity the abode of departed spirits. The 
idea is not without interest since the four-dimensional exist- 
ence would enable those enjoying it to come as near as they 
liked to mortals in ordinary conditions and remain near with- 
out their presence being suspected. Some have gone farther 
and attached to the phenomena of spiritism a four-dimensional 
explanation. From this region we are to believe that the crude 
manifestations of the medium are carried on. Automatic writ- 
ing, levitation and all the other weird phenomena of the seance 
might be explained if natural explanations do not suffice. Per- 
haps these latter should not be neglected before recourse to the 
fourth dimensional explanation. The experiments of Zéllner 
with Mrs. Piper, the medium who attracted so much attention 
a few years ago, have become famous. If two rings be welded 
together like the lings of a chain, they can not be separated 
without cutting a link, but if four-dimensional movement were 
possible, one link could be moved away from the other and re- 
turned with the links unsevered but separated. Zéllner gave 
two such interlinked rings to the medium for separation. It is 
unnecessary to state that they were not separated. Thus direct 
experiments have always failed. 

Some have attempted to prove the existence of the fourth 
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dimension from the Scriptures, e.g., in Ephesians 3: 18, where 
St. Paul speaks of the “length, breadth, depth and height,” 
etc., meaning of course four dimensions. Again from Revela- 
tions, “ I knew a man whether in the body or out of the body I 
cannot tell,” etc., i.e., he passed into four-dimensional space. 
These people ask “Was the body of Christ after the resurrec- 
tion four-dimensional, since He appeared to His disciples in 
such a mysterious manner, and was the Ascension a final dis- 
appearance into four-dimensional space”? Were the transla- 
tion of Enoch and the liberation of Peter from prison pheno- 
mena of the same sort? 

Certain facts in Chemistry and Physics seem to be par- 
tially cleared up by the assumption of the fourth dimension. 
Certain organic substances seem to require a molecule in 
which five atoms are arranged in a perfectly symmetrical man- 
ner. If they were at the vertices of a hypertetrahedron, the 
arrangement needed would be available. In Physics, it is well 
known that certain sugar solutions and specimens of quartz, 
rotate the plane of polarization to the right and others to the 
left, otherwise they are the same. The right-handed sugar 
may be easily changed into the left. If the atom became turn- 
ed over in a four-dimensional rotation, we might account for 
this difference. Certain phenomena of electric currents would 
be clearer if four-dimensional rotation were allowed. Pearson 
once said that atoms might be ether squirts, 1.e., places where 
ether is squirted in from the fourth dimension into our space. 
Of course the existence of squirts calls for sinks where the 
ether flows out again. The recent developments in radiation 
phenomena seem to have made this theory untenable. Perhaps 
Professor Pearsons would eall electrons the squirts, but it is 
hardly likely. 

Hinton has made the rather interesting suggestion of the 
possibility of our own four-fold existence in three-fold space. 
As we saw earlier, the solid section of a four dimensional fig- 
ure would be three-dimensional, and we might imagine that 
our lives are the shadowy three-fold sections of four-fold ex- 
istence, where form varies from moment to moment as the 
four-dimensional reality passes through our three-fold space. 
T. P. Hall made an interesting suggestion in this connection. 
e says, in substance, “Imagine a dichotomous tree—that is, 
one that always divides into two branches—passing through a 
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plane; we would have as a plane section, a circle of changing 
size which would elongate, and divide into two circles, each of 
which would do the same, etc. This reminds us of the seg- 
mentation of cell life observed under the microscope as though 
this latter was caused by a four-dimensional figure passing 
through our space.” 

In closing, may I quote a bit from Hinton’s writings on 
this point? “Were such a thought adopted we should have to 
imagine some stupendous whole, wherein all that has ever 
come into being or will come co-exists, which, passing slowly 
on, leaves in this flickering consciousness of ours, limited to a 
narrow space and a single moment, a tumultuous record of 
changes and vicissitudes which are but tous. Change and 
movement seem as if they were all that existed. But the ap- 
pearance of them would be due merely to the momentary pass- 
ing through our consciousness of ever-existing realities.” 

We should notice that four-fold geometry and four-fold 
phenomena are different things, and, while we may speak of 
tesseracts and other hypersolids with safety, it is quite another 
matter when we talk of natural phenomena in four-dimension, 
and we must not take some of these matters too seriously. 
If we admit the existence of a fourth dimension, we should 
be prepared to go further and allow a fifth, and sixth, and so 
on without limit. The geometries of these spaces might be 
studied by the mathematical methods or indeed by the method 
of analogy, but perhaps four dimensions will give us all the 
freedom we need. 

Some one has said that the fourth dimension is the place 
of dreams, and I think he said better than he intended, so I 
am consoled when I think that if this is true, perhaps you have 
investigated the fourth dimension during this rather long and 
rambling talk, and that I have not utterly failed as I have tried 
to tell you of the fourth dimension. 

A. L. CLARK. 


THE DIRECT METHOD IN THE TEACHING OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES.* 





WY HAT is the object of the study of a foreign language? 
May we take it to be the “Effective Possession of the 
Language”; the acquisition of a habit, an “‘active” habit of the 
language? Have those scholars (I speak of the great majority 
of scholars in English-speaking countries) who have learnt 
French or German according to the old method, have they got 
this “Effective Possession of the Language” Have they got 
this active habit? An unprejudiced observer must answer in 
the negative. The majority of British scholars have not. 
There is surely something radically wrong with present me- 
thods, when a young Briton of seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, after having studied for many years either French or 
German, finds himself utterly powerless, on his arrivah in the 
foreign country, either to understand what other people are 
saying, or to express himself with any degree of intelligibility. 
I am sure that the ordinary young Frenchman of the same 
age, trained according to the principles of the Direct Method, 
on his arrival in England, would certainly not find himself so 
utterly incapable of understanding others, or of expressing 
himself! Are we to assume that the average French boy has 
greater aptitude for the study of a foreign language than the 
average English boy? In some measure that may be true, but 
that does not account altogether for the difference. Give a boy, 
who has studied French for a number of years in one of our 
schools, a piece of French prose to read aloud. Although he 
will probably be able to give an approximate translation of the 
piece, he will in the majority of cases be unable to give the 
general meaning of the text, immediately after reading it aloud 
in French. He cannot seize “directly” the words of the lan- 
guage. And for this the old method of teaching modern lan- 
guages is surely responsible. The object of the new method, 





*The Direct Method was introduced into the French schools twelve 
years ago by Messieurs Firmery and Hovelaque, Inspectors General of 
Education. The new method has had very considerable success, and, in 
this space of time, has achieved a success which is eloquent both as to the 
‘truth of its principles, and the capacity of its exponents. 
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of the Direct Method, is to take away this feeling of power- 
lessness, it is to change a dead knowledge into a living prac- 
tice, for this heavy mass of undigested facts to substitute a 
readiness to make use of the knowledge already acquired, in a 
word, for a “knowledge” to substitute a “power.” 

The Direct Method is the name given to the method of 
teaching a language without the intermediary of the maternal 
tongue. It is a common error to regard this method as an in- 
novation. On the contrary, it is the original method of study- 
ing foreign languages. The Romans used it to study Greek, 
and any study of a foreign language which had for 
its aim to read, write, and speak it, was conducted on the lines. 
of the Direct Method. In France in the monastic schools of 
the 12th century the scholars were forbidden to use a word of 
French in the Latin classes. Gradually, however, and almost 
unconsciously, this changed: grammar, translation, and com- 
position were introduced. It is, then, the Indirect Method 
which is the innovation. We have just defined the Direct 
Method as the method of acquisition of a language, without 
using the maternal tongue. Now what is the Indirect Method, 
the method which exists at present in the majority of British 
schools? 

The Indirect Method sets out from this principle: To know 
“how to say’ a native word in the foreign language, and “how 
to say” a foreign word in the native language. Translation, 
grammar, and composition, occupy pride of place. Through 
translation the pupil is to learn the meaning, the circum- 
stances of employment, of words: to seize the different shades 
of meaning in words, similar in significance. By composition, 
the pupil is to use this knowledge; with the help of the mortar 
of a mass of grammatical rules, to build the whole into a “good 
composition,” and with this training, with this knowledge, so 
acquired, the pupil is confidently expected to go ahead, pro- 
vided with that valuable asset, the power to express himself in 
the tongue of a foreign country. Experience cruelly belies this 
hope; to be convinced of the fact, one has only to go to the Gare 
du Nord in Paris, and wait for the arrival of the Boulogne or 
Calais express. The curious French spoken by the ordinary 
young Englishman, who has studied the language at school for 
a number of years, is only to be equalled by the blank look of 
most of the porters; and our young tourist thinks it then as- 
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tounding that his general appearance should so quickly give 
him away as English. 

The Indirect Method fails then, on the practical side, in 
Its object; the effective acquisition of the language. 

A language is thought: materialized thought, if you will, 
but still, thought. This thought is cast into signs, and these 
signs are words. But the thought, though sometimes passive, 
is always in the words. To bring to the words signs of another 
language, is to make signs of signs. It is, in a way, to take all 
significance from them. The indirect method makes something 
artificial and dead; the passage of the word through two lan- 
guages has sucked from it all life and meaning. This method 
turns its back on nature, and seeks to teach by a series of 
equations, which do not perfectly exist. The pupil will always 
be in the unhappy position of the child beginning the piano, 
obliged to reflect at each moment, as to which chord he is going 
to strike. 

The Direct Method is a “natural” method: we wish to em- 
phasize the fact. Take the case of a child learning to speak. 
It hears sound from persons surrounding it. The child begins 
to perceive in these sounds a certain order and regularity. It 
perceives that certain sounds repeat themselves, when the 
same action is repeated, when the same object is touched again. 
In these sounds, therefore, the child perceives a language. It 
associates words with things, actions and persons, and the 
sounds understood, with the help of circumstances, constitute 
the basis of language. The child speaks grammatically long 
before it has any notion of the elements of grammar. Gram- 
matical forms are abstract signs, apprenticeship to which de- 
mands a relatively long time. And the child grips the language 
without using the instrument of grammar. As soon as the 
infant begins to imitate sounds, its progress is prodigious. It 
understands all. And this property of articulation, of giving 
help to effort of the mind towards a sense of the words, is very 
interesting from a pedagogic point of view. This imitation of 
sounds is an essential factor of the Direct Method. The move- 
ments of the vocal apparatus of the child become automatic, 
and, in the course of development, the intellectual apparatus 
adjusts itself in a perfect manner to the vocal organs. As one 
must forge, in order to become a blacksmith, so one must speak 
in order to learn to speak. But, first, the sound must have been 
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thought. That is an essential condition. One must “think the 
word” before being able to “speak the thought.” 

And all this applies equally well in learning a foreign 
language, as in learning the maternal tongue. ‘“Imitation’’, 
there lies the secret of the acquisition of a language. But the 
child has the faculty of “‘unreflective imitation.” It has learnt 
to speak and think at the same time, whereas the pupil has to 
get rid of the habits of thinking, and of the modes of expres- 
sion, which he has already acquired. Further, the pupil or 
scholar is not impelled towards the learning of a foreign tongue 
by the vital necessity of giving expression to thought, a neces- 
sity which impels the child to learn a language. But with the 
scholar, appeal may be made to his reasoning powers. He may 
be shown the vast advantage that a knowledge of a foreign 
language confers. And, in the learning of the language, the 
pupil has many advantages over the infant beginning to speak: 
the reasoning powers of the pupil are stronger, his memory is 
more tenacious, he is capable of making an effort of will, he is 
beginning to have an idea of the subtleties hidden in the 
meanings of words. And the comparison of languages may be 
introduced earlier in the case of the pupil, than in the case of 
a child. The differences between scholar and child are cer- 
tainly important, but they do not essentially alter the problem. 

The Indirect Method rests on three pillars of support: 
Grammar, Translation, Composition. I propose to examine 
each of these in turn, and to cast on them the light of the Di- 
rect Method. And let not any criticism of these be thought to 
convey that the exponents of the Direct Method would wish to 
drive them out altogether from their system. No! such exer- 
cises are extremely useful, but we must not allow them to 
dwarf other things, equally important in the study of a foreign 
language. 

Grammar. To wish to ignore it would be absurd and im- 
possible. But the rules of grammar are very abstract things, 
and they must be acquired progressively and by degrees. Who 
has ever seen a child interested in grammar. It is their ‘béte 
noire,’ because though able to speak grammatically, grammar 
has played no réle in their acquisition of the language. In the 
Indirect Method, grammatical rules assume a character, im- 
perative and arbitrary; they are presented as “laws”, to which 
the language must conform. The real goal to be arrived at, 
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the goal aimed at and reached by the Direct Method, is rather 
to create in the mind a tendency conforming to the necessities 
‘of the rule. The grammatical rules will be, so to speak, discov- 
ered by the pupils themselves; and this discovery will be made 
through the practical knowledge already acquired. It will be 
the result of a series of things noticed by the scholar. The 
grammatical rules will serve to consolidate and to correlate the 
facts already learned, to give order and clearness to his ideas. 
It is rather “habit” which should lead us to grammar, than 
grammar to a “habit.”” Our grammar will not be the cemetery 
into which we gather with pious care archaic expressions, un- 
used and worn out, with no immediate profit. Grammar 
should be the guide, concise, brief, as simple as possible, to the 
actual and living language. To know grammar is not to know 
a heap of rules, but to give to a word, instinctively, the form 
and place it ought to have in the phrase. It is to be learnt by 
the repetition of things already known. The real aim should 
be rather to create a ‘‘conscience”’ of grammar than a “dogma.” 
Grammar through the language, and not language through the 
grammar. 

Translation. Written translations are good for under- 
standing the mechanism of a foreign language, but useless as 
a means of acquiring the language. The native words will 
always intervene and obscure the meaning, if literal transla- 
tions have been insisted on. A pupil accustomed always to 
translate a piece of foreign language into “good English” will 
really be training himself rather in English, than in the for- 
eign tongue, and, through this continual interchanging of 
words from one language into another, he begins to believe 
that there is perfect equivalence between the words of the two 
languages. Oral translation only profits the scholar doing it, 
but in its proper place the written translation is important, 
and is a test of intelligence. In the Direct Method it has found 
a place, but here it fulfils a different object. It no longer pre- 
vents speaking, or writing, the language. It is introduced ata 
period when the pupil no longer uses it as a prop for his ig- 
norance. The true translation is that of a text, analysed in the 
foreign language, the general sense being so discovered. Taken 
go, it is an excellent exercise of precision, for it demands the 
application of knowledge, which one has acquired by another 
channel. In the Direct Method the “Lecture Expliquée,” the 
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“Explained Reading’’,has taken the place of translation,and this 
we propose to discuss in treating of the second and third 
periods of the method. 

Composition. In the Direct Method, composition too will 
play an entirely different role. With the indirect method, 
composition resolves itself into a meaningless juggling with 
words. With the help of dictionary and grammar, words, 
more or less the true equivalents of the English words, are 
chosen, and inflected, and the final result can, only in very rare 
cases, be said to reveal any of the “active habit” of the lan- 
guage, to obtain which should be the teacher’s primary object. 
Composition, so conceived, is a painful, laborious work of 
mosaic, and the joining points in the mosaic are badly made. 
The real place of composition is as an abstract exercise already 
known, as a means of holding knowledge already obtained and 
digested, as a means of fixing rules got from texts. A compo- 
sition should be set on each text studied, and from time to time 
one on a general subject, just to try the strength of the scholar, 
and to encourage him by letting him know the progress which 
he has probably made. On this we will touch in treating of 
the third period in the Direct Method. 

At the lycée of Beauvais, in the Department of the Oise, I 
had especially good facilities for studying the working of the 
Direct Method. Professor Andreti, with whom I worked from 
time to time, is an ardent disciple of this method, and has 
achieved results of which he may well be proud. I always 
found that his pupils expressed themselves with astonishing 
facility and correctness. The science of languages becomes a 
far better instrument, in the hands of a good master, for de- 
veloping the general culture of the scholar, for training his. 
intelligence, and for sustaining his interest in things new and 
noteworthy, broadening his ideas. The monotony of the old 
method passes away: the attention of the scholars is held by 
the master, and in the “foreign atmosphere’ created by the 
following of this method, the pupil finds distraction from the 
ordinary routine of school work. 

In the French lycées there are three periods in the Direct 
Method. The first period corresponds to our first and second 
forms, the second to the third and fourth, and the third to the 
fifth and sixth forms. We will begin by treating of the first 
period. It must not be thought that the Direct Method means. 
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a series of haphazard conversations, unconnected one with 
another. The method is a progressive method, and each period 
is vitally bound up with the others. 

The first period is the most important period of all three, 
and failure of the first period spells failure of the method. 
Then the mind of the scholar is prepared, it is made receptive 
for the instruction to be subsequently given. The foreign 
language is to be the language of the class, while English 
should only be resorted to, when all attempts at explanation in 
the foreign tongue have failed. The scholar must learn first 
to speak, then to read, then to write. This is the natural and 
logical order. The scholar imitates the sounds, pronounced 
first by his master. It is from the master that the scholar 
learns all. The master, then, plays a more active and interest- 
ing role in the Direct Method. He comes closer into contact 
with the minds of his scholars. The pupil must never see a 
word written, until he has thoroughly mastered its pronuncia- 
tion. In the lycée of Beauvais the walls were covered with 
English posters, advertisements, sporting pictures, postcards, 
and the result was pleasing to the eye, and at the same time 
instructive for the mind of the scholar beginning the study of 
anew language. The first period aims at giving the child 
rather an “education” in its broadest sense, than instruction 
or “lessons.” The child must be tempted by the interest of the 
subject. 

In this period, mechanical exercises of the mouth, tongue 
and throat play a fairly important role. The object is to make 
supple the vocal organs, and to use those parts of the organs, 
which are not used in the maternal tongue. Long and fre- 
quent exercises are well calculated to achieve this object. Hach 
fault on the part of the scholar should be corrected: the pro- 
nunciation of one scholar being indifferent, it may be corrected 
by the pronunciation of a better scholar. For the pronuncia- 
tion, speaking in chorus, is particularly useful. 

The meanings of words should be taught without using 
the maternal tongue, by objects, movements, gestures, pictures. 
Repetition in such a method becomes of vital importance and 
limitation of the subject matter treated is necessary. The 
same phrases and words must be repeated in successive les- 
sons, and the keeping by each scholar, and by the master, of a 
book, in which the lesson for each day is copied, is to be recom- 
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mended. It gives continuity and progressiveness to the work- 
ing of the system. It ensures proper repetition, and on a 
change of masters, the new master will be better able to judge 
of the exact position of the class. 

And now, as to the subject-matter to be treated of in this 
period. Common, every-day objects should be treated. The 
house, its different rooms, the furniture; clothes, and actions 
habitual to us; the times of the year, the hour by the clock, 
animals, ete., all these give ample material for conversation. 
And this conversation is to be entirely in the foreign language; 
but should occasion arise to use the maternal tongue, care must 
be taken to maintain the two languages perfectly distinct and 
separate. An “active” vocabulary must be acquired, that is to 
say, a vocabulary consisting of the words which occur in ordi- 
nary language. No lists of words should be given to the pu- 
pils: such lists are very real obstacles to their understanding 
of the language; it will be, rather, by the repetition of the same 
words in conversation that the vocabulary will be formed. 

The habit of translation into English is often an insuper- 
able obstacle to the understanding of a text. But, it is object- 
ed, the English image will always rise in the pupil’s brain. 
Yes! but the Direct Method obtains, that this image is rapid, 
and not a successive reflection of each word. And in time, the 
foreign word becomes associated with a vision of the thing it 
stands for. What is known in France as ‘‘La Série”’ is an ex- 
ceedingly good exercise: it consists in the enumeration in the 
foreign language of the different actions which successively 
make a movement. 

What, then, are the results for which we may look after 
the first period? The vocal organs will be more supple, bet- 
ter able to imitate the foreign sounds; the ear will be trained, 
the pupil will be able to use the vocabulary, which he has ac- 
quired, he will be able to express simple thoughts, in a word, 
he will be able to speak. At the end of the first period the pupil 
will no longer hesitate on a form of the plural, or on a conjunc- 
tion. The ear has become used to the forms before the rule 
appears, and the rule itself, clear and concise, is the simple 
statement of a general fact. A sum of knowledge, more or less 
great (words, grammar, etc.,), has been thoroughly assimi- 
lated. The progress at first has been slow but very sure. The 
mind of the child is now well-prepared ground, and all the seed 
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now sown will give good fruit. The slowness of the beginnings 
is more than compensated for by the rapidity of the progress 
which follows. For the old exercises of translation and com- 
position things far more interesting have been substituted, 
and the pupil is now able to utilize the new words and phrases 
which he learns, for his knowledge of their application having 
been acquired by speaking, he will have no difficulty in using 
what is new, on lines parallel to the use of his former know- 
ledge. 

Second Period. The instruction given in the second period 
will differ from that given in the first. The mechanical vocal 
exercises will no longer play so important a role, although, of 
course, their usefulness has by no means vanished. In the 
first period the subject-matter consisted chiefly of things under 
the eye of the scholars. In the second period, text-books will 
be taken, and the scholars will read of things, about which they 
have spoken in the first period. The master, in this period, 
will explain to them, in the foreign language, the national life: 
and character of the people whose language they are studying. 
By these means the pupil begins to have some idea of the gen- 
eral spirit of the language, he has begun to acquire that sense 
of the language which is the true aim of its study. In the first 
period, the “active” vocabulary has been studied, words in 
everyday use. In the second period the scholar begins to study 
the “passive” vocabulary, that is to say, the literary, abstract 
vocabulary. And yet, the difference is not so great, as may 
appear at first sight. All abstract words, or almost all, are 
concrete terms, used in a figurative sense, and a knowledge of 
the concrete, or ’active’”’ vocabulary, will help incalculably in 
the acquisition of an abstract, or “passive”, vocabulary. The 
literary part of the pupil’s education has now commenced. 

In the first period, the exercises of composition and trans- 
lation were almost entirely eliminated. In the second period 
they find a place. But they are changed. The old idea of com- 
position and translation was that of giving the pupil an op- 
portunity of making mistakes, and then by correcting the mis- 
takes to teach the pupil. The principle of the Direct Method is 
quite different. It is, to obviate the necessity of making mis- 
takes. By teaching the pupil what is correct, to avoid his fall- 
ing into errors, which he may continue. And so, composition 


and translation serve merely the purpose of consolidating pre-. 
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vious knowledge. Translation becomes “Explained Reading,” 
that is to say, conversation round a text, and composition be- 
comes a free essay in the foreign language on the text, which 
has been studied and discussed. These exercises are applica- 
tions of things, perfectly known, and the use of the dictionary 
is to be particularly avoided, with its accompanying tendency, 
the tendency to make a translation or a composition as one 
makes a pudding, choosing different words from the diction- 
ary as one chooses ingredients; a method sometimes success- 
ful with puddings, but always a failure where literary spon- 
taneity and originality is required. 

The brilliant exterior of the Direct Method must not make 
us lose sight of the foundation work, patient and methodical, 
the mechanical vocal exercises, the ceaseless repetition of 
phrases. But the drudgery of the method comes at the begin- 
ning of the method, in the first period; and the second period, 
the time for developing the literary and critical faculties of 
the pupil, is rich in interest for master and pupil alike. An 
extract from a novel, from a poem, gives occasion to the mas- 
ter to give information on a writer, or an epoch, and, for this 
reason, works ought to be chosen which are representative of a 
man, of a movement, or of a period, and so the different stages 
in the development of the literature may be traversed. 

In this period the pupil will begin to perceive the shades 
of meaning which separate different words. He will see the 
importance of choosing the just and correct word, and will be 
far enough advanced to appreciate the importance of these 
nuances. And, as a test for this, translation is important. 

So, at the end of the second period, we find that the pupil 
has progressed farther in the way of seizing directly the sense 
of a foreign word or phrase; with foreign words he associates 
the corresponding realities, and not the equivalent terms of 
the maternal tongue. He has been taught to think in entire 
phrases, and not in isolated words. For the word only lives 
in its relations with other words, it cannot be isolated. 

Before proceeding to treat of the third period, I should 
like to explain in what exactly the “Explained Reading” con- 
sists. Some text, an extract from a foreign author, is taken. 
It is read through in class, in the original, aloud. The previous 
training of the pupils renders it possible for them to seize the 
general sense of the piece, if not too difficult, without transla- 
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tion. The master proceeds to give a general summary of the 
sense of the piece. He then picks out one or two dozen of the 
more striking words, which act as “keys” to the general sense.. 
Up to now the work has been done almost entirely by the mas- 
ter himself. (But the direct method does not demand that the 
master should do all the work: it does not even wish it: the 
best teacher is he who knows how to throw part of the work on 
the shoulders of the pupils). The master now gets one of the 
pupils to recapitulate the general sense of the passage. He 
asks questions indiscriminately round the dozen or two various: 
words which he has chosen, and the conversation about the 
piece so holds the pupils that they may momentarily forget 
that they are speaking a foreign language; now, they are in- 
is what translation has become, a composition may be set. And 
deed speaking. On this “conversation round a text,’ for that 
this composition will be done completely from the external 
aids, for the discussion of the text has supplied the pupils with 
all the material necessary for an essay. 

But these exercises are not to be the only methods of in-- 
structing and interesting the pupils. The Direct Method does 
not limit itself to the analysis and synthesis of texts. It is use-- 
less to try to learn a language by the same method all the time. 
The methods must be varied, and the order of the subject- 
matter treated is by no means the principal thing. The texts 
must be chosen in such a way that the pieces of knowledge may 
be linked up one with another, in the mind of the pupil, by a. 
thousand mysterious links. The object of the method is not to 
carefully hedge in any particular little plot of knowledge, it is 
rather to form a network, in which the whole language may be 
imprisoned. And to this end, the texts chosen should be in the 
more important of traditional categories, such as the country, 
the town, commerce, history, war. 

The Third Period is the period in which the fruits are to. 
be gathered, in recompense for the efforts of many years. The 
reading with the class becomes wider, more general. A whole 
foreign literature stands ready for the intelligent appreciation 
of the pupil. The pupil can now be trained to appreciate the 
finer points and the more subtle literary beauties of the lan- 
guage. He is inspired with the desire of a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the language and its literature. The texts 
remain the basis for the literary training of the pupil. The. 
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‘Lecture Expliquée’ is still extensively employed, but in a more 
liberal way. A foreign play, novel, or poem is taken, and read 
through in its entirety in several lessons, only the very difficult 
points being explained by the master. A short lecture is given 
on the work, and its author: one or two lessons are given up to 
a general conversation, critical and appreciative, on the work. 
All this in the foreign language. The pupils are then required 
to write an essay on the work, an essay, critical or narrative. 
They have already in the preceding conversation all the ma- 
terials, ideas, phrases, words, to hand. The study of the litera- 
ture will thus be rooted in the study of the language. The 
history of a literary epoch will be taught by.the study of the 
works of writers belonging to the epoch* / 

The Maternal Tongue, does it, then, play no role in the 
Direct Method? In the first period its role should be as small 
as possible. Nothing but the foreign language should be used. 
And, indeed, in each of the three periods the foreign language 
must be the language of the class, the basis of instruction by 
conversation. The native word must never be allowed to come 
between the foreign word and the object or idea for which it 
stands. But in the second and third period, there are occasions 
when appeal to the maternal tongue is rendered well-nigh in- 
evitable. These two periods, and more especially the third, are 
periods of literary analysis, and grammatical observation, and 
the impossibility which sometimes occurs of conveying the 
just, correct idea of a literary subtlety or grammatical obscur- 
ity through the foreign tongue renders the employment of the 
maternal tongue necessary. But the two languages should 
never be mixed, they must be kept perfectly distinct; if not, 
the native word will continually intervene, and prevent the 
pupil from seizing directly the sense of the foreign word. The 
maternal tongue must remain in the position of “language of 
control.” 

What are the essential conditions for the successful work- 
ing of this method? In the first place, there must be complete 
homogeneity of the classes: it is most detrimental to the suc- 
cess of the method if pupils do not take the training of the 
first period, the foundation on which the whole fabric rests. 





*As far as concerns instruction in primary schools, this third period 
may be neglected. 
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Without this preparation success cannot be hoped for, and in 
classes made up of pupils at different stages of progress the 
work of the master is doubled. 

In the second place: The number of pupils in each class 
should not exceed twenty-five. It is well nigh impossible for 
the best of masters to hold the attention of more than this 
number. 

In the third place: In view of the fact that the master 
must carefully prepare the work for each of his classes (since 
almost all the work is done in class), the master should not 
have too many hours of instruction to give during the week. 
Further, the personality of the master is a very important fac- 
tor in the success or failure of this method. He must have be- 
lief in the method and in his own ability to interest his pupils. 

Fourthly and lastly: The value of repetition of the work 
can hardly be exaggerated. The method certainly does not 
consist in a series of haphazard conversations, with no con- 
necting thread. It is a solid progressive method. 

Two points stand out, characterizing and defining in some 
measure the Direct Method: 

(1) That the written word should never be seen by the 
pupil until its pronunciation has been completely mastered, 
and this more particularly in the first and second periods. 

(2) That lists of words, compositions, translations, serve 
only to fix, make precise, and extend a knowledge previously 
gained. 

Grammatical instruction is to have a place in the Direct 
Method. The object of the method is most distinctly not to 
make waiters of our scholars, as has so often and so unjustly 
been said. The object is twofold: to give a practical knowledge 
and as nearly as possible a native sense of the language, and 
through this a power to appreciate the literature from the 
native point of view. This method is no beautiful theory in 
the clouds. It is a method founded by men of great practical 
experience and capacity. For the past twelve years it has been 
in operation throughout France, and astonishing results have 
been achieved. 

The elimination of the cumbersome method, according to 
which certain grammatical rules are learned by heart with 
their examples, is a very pleasing feature of the Direct Method. 
The aim of the method is to give rather a “conscience” of gram- 
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mar than a “dogma”, to give, in some measure, the power of 
“feeling’’ when one has transgressed a rule, to place the pupil 
in the position of a man who speaks his own language perfectly 
without being, at all times, able to give grammatical reasons 
for the constructions which he employs. As the written 
language, so also the theories of grammar lie always behind 
the language as it is spoken, and a complete knowledge of the 
grammar is by no means irreconcilable with perfect ignorance 
of the living language. 
J. W. EATON. 
Queen’s University. 


ANCIENT. HISTORY REVIEW. 





Companion to Roman History. By H. Stuart Jones. Claren- 
don Press, Oxford. 1912. 


The Study of Ancient History in Oxford. By F. Haverfield. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1912. 


The enormous advances which have been made in recent 
years in the field of Roman historical research are brought 
home forcibly to us by the new ‘Companion’ recently published 
by a well-known English archaeologist, Mr. Stuart Jones. The 
book is intended “‘to deal with such aspects of Roman life as 
could be illustrated from material remains and to exclude those 
which may be adequately studied in manuals unprovided with 
illustrations,” and the collection of pictures, sketches, plans 
and maps which accompanies the text is singularly complete 
and instructive. It may be worth while to say something of 
the various sections of the book in detail. 

The introductory chapter, which starts with an account of 
the most recent views on the origins and early movements of 
the Italian peoples, goes on to deal with the development of the 
town and land systems of Italy. Specially interesting is the 
account of the rise of the Roman provincial town, which is 
worked out in detail with reference to Pompeii, Timgad in 
North Africa, and Silchester in Britain. The sketch of the 
history of Pompeii is brief yet adequate, but perhaps it is a 
little misleading to say that the remains of Pompeii give us 
“the most faithful picture which we possess of the life of 
ancient Italy.” For recent work in Pompeii itself has tended 
to emphasize the fact that it was a Greek town, rather than an 
Italian one, and some of the features of Pompeian house-plan- 
ning and decoration are not strictly speaking Italian at all. It 
is therefore unsafe to generalize from finds on this particular 
site in order to explain features of Italian civilization. In 
passing, it is worth mention that the latest report of the exca- 
vators at Pompeii proves that the ordinarily accepted view of 
the Pompeian house as presenting practically a blind front to 
the street is inaccurate. For the Via dell’ Abbondanza, in which 
excavation is being carried on, had the lower part of the walls 
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decorated with paintings, while the upper part of the houses 
had a continuous line of windows and balconies which must 
have given an air of great life and brightness to the street (Dr. 
Ashby’s Report in the Times, December, 1912). 

Other topics dealt with in this introductory section are 
Roman Roads and Sea Routes, the Postal Service of the Em- 
pire, the Population of Rome, Roman slums, and so forth. The 
parallel commonly drawn between Roman roads and modern 
railways is shown to hold only in cases where the railway is of 
strategical and political importance, as for example in the Bal- 
kans to-day. Roman roads were “‘the meshes of a net in which 
the subject countries were held by the central government.” 
The expense of maintaining them was enormous. A restora- 
tion of part of the Via Appia by Hadrian works out at over 
$5,000 a mile. As regards the population of Rome, our author 
refuses to commit himself to any definite estimate; in a recent. 
work Prof. Salvioli of Naples has established by a comparison 
of the consumption of corn in modern South Italy with that of 
Rome at different periods, that the population of Rome at the 
time of Augustus did not exceed one million. 

The next section is the longest and most important in the 
book. It is headed ‘‘Architecture’’, and it describes every type 
of Roman building, public and private, as well as walls, gates, 
bridges, triumphal arches, tombs, aqueducts and drainage 
works. Some of the photographs illustrating this section are 
particularly good, notably those of the Porta Nigra at Trier 
and of the Bridge over the Tagus at Alcantara. In connection 
with the list of porticoes in Rome, it may be added that recent 
examination of the brick-work by the side of the Sacra Via in 
the area of the Roman Forum has suggested as a strong proba- 
bility that Nero built a great portico leading up out of the 
Forum to his great Colossus which stood on the summit of the 
Velia in the Vestibule of his Golden House. In dealing with 
the aqueducts, Mr. Stuart Jones points out that the Romans 
were perfectly acquainted with the law that water finds its 
own level. Thus we have examples of high-pressure aqueducts 
at Aletrium and Lugudunum. But in supplying Rome, the 
water was brought from the hills of the Campagna at low pres- 
sure either on arches or underground in channels ventilated by 
shafts at frequent intervals, and the reason probably was that 
the Romans preferred a system which made regular cleaning 
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possible, because the hard water of the Sabine hills rapidly 
encrusted the walls of its channel with a calcareous deposit. In 
many parts of the Campagna the original course of the aque- 
ducts (where destroyed) can be traced, we are told, by the 
presence of large lumps of carbonate of lime thrown out by the 
cleaners. 

Chapter III deals with War, and contains particularly 
good discussions of the Roman Camp and of the system of 
frontier defence. It is interesting to read of the exhibition 
before the German Emperor in 1904 by a German officer of 
models of the main types of ancient artillery which proved on 
trial to be as powerful as the machines used by the ancients 
themselves. The principle they employed was that of the elas- 
ticity of torsion produced by twisted strands of gut or horse- 
hair, quite a different thing from the elasticity of tension de- 
veloped by the arms of a bow. 

In discussing Roman Religion, his next subject, Mr. 
Stuart Jones has given us one of the two most interesting 
chapters of his work. Here we have a lucid and satisfying 
account of the development of public and private religious 
ceremonial. Our author would have us see in a “logical and 
coherent animism” the distinguishing mark of Roman reli- 
gious belief with its strictly marshalled pantheon of vaguely 
personified powers. As we should expect, the earliest Roman 
public worship connected itself with agriculture, and Mars 
was worshipped as a god of agriculture before he became pre- 
eminently the war god. In this connection we may note Mr. 
Garrod’s ingenious suggestions, in his recently edited ‘Oxford 
Book of Latin Verse,’ which would reinterpret part of the 
ancient song of the Arval brethren, eliminate all reference to 
Mars as a war-god, and make the whole simply an incantation 
to be sung at seed-time. Reading “sator fu: sere Mars limen 
Saii, sia berber,’ Mr. Garrod would translate, “Be thou the 
sower, sower Mars, sow the soil, moisten the loam.” In later 
Roman religious ritual which was peculiarly conservative in 
character, we find many survivals of primitive agricultural 
magic; for instance, in the curious custom of setting loose in 
the Circus Maximus at the festival of Ceres, foxes with fire- 
brands fastened to their tails, or again in the practice of cast- 
ing the straw puppets (Argei) into the Tiber on May 15: this 
was perhaps a primitive dramatic rite intended as a rain- 
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charm. With the coming of foreign cults to Rome, we find 
many religious associations arising which served other pur- 
poses besides those of religion. For example, the guild of 
dendrophoroi’’,, i.e. the bearers of the pine-tree sacred to Attis, 
were also “a guild of timber-merchants who together with the 
members of the building trades formed fire brigades in the 
municipalities of the West.” 

Chapter V on Production and Distribution, and Chapter 
VI on Money, suffer in attractiveness from the necessity of 
condensing a large quantity of solid material into brief com- 
pass, but Chapter V in particular contains much that is new 
and valuable. In the discussion of Roman agriculture, we are 
reminded that it is now an accepted fact that the decay of the 
yeoman farmer in the time of the republic was not due, as had 
been said, to the competition of foreign corn, but rather to 
political and social causes of comparatively brief duration. In 
the list of tokens (tesserae) on p. 349, or in the description of 
the gladiatorial shows farther on, mention might have 
been made of the ivory tesserae inscribed with the names of 
gladiators which have been found in considerable numbers. 
They were probably not discharge tickets, as has been suggest- 
ed, but special tickets of admission to shows, given to success- — 
ful gladiators who, as slaves, would otherwise be excluded by 
law. 

Chapter VII on Public Amusements has much of interest 
. to tell us of chariot-racing in the Circus, of the lives and vic- 
tories of famous charioteers, of beast-baitings and gladiatorial 
shows, of dramatic performances in the theatre, of wonderful 
variety turns by elephants which, it was said, could write 
Greek or Latin! 

The eighth and last section is concerned with Roman Art, 
and is perhaps the best in the book. We have evidence placed 
before us of real artistic conception and execution in the work 
of Roman artists, notably in their bas-reliefs and mosaics. The 
existence of such mosaics as have been discovered in Glouces- 
tershire may be taken as one of the clearest proofs we have of 
the wonderful civilizing power of Rome, even in so remote a 
province as Britain. 


The lecture which Professor Haverfield has recently pub- 
lished under the title of “The Study of Ancient History in Ox- 
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ford” is of special value as explaining to the historical public 
the methods of study adopted in a university where a majority 
of the best scholars devote a large part of their time and en- 
ergy during their two final years to Ancient History. Briefly 
put, the characteristic feature of the Oxford course in Ancient 
History is that it is a study of certain short periods of Greek 
and Roman History, based upon a close reading of the original 
authorities. The advantages to be derived from such a course 
are well stated by Prof. Haverfield. First of all it is recog- 
nized that a thorough knowledge of any period of ancient his- 
tory is impossible without a knowledge of the ancient lan- 
guages, at least sufficient to allow the student to use original 
sources for himself. And this insistence upon a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek as a necessary preliminary is noteworthy “in 
the present condition of classical studies, when there is a 
strong tendency for men not merely to study ancient history, 
but even to research, with a very slight knowledge of the 
classical languages.” 

In the next place, the limitation of periods, whilst it may 
be open to the charge of ignoring the unity of history, has 
nevertheless certain solid advantages. It makes it possible for 
the student to know at least one short period with great thor- 
oughness ,and such a piece of accurate knowledge of how men 
have thought and acted is of great practical value; moreover, 
the power of mastering a limited subject with all its relevant 
details, is a very valuable asset in actual life. 


Ancient History is peculiarly well suited to this eee 
method of study. The student is brought in contact with 
periods of vital importance in the world’s history, within 
which he may raise for himself the most diverse interests and 
problems. He is able to deal at first hand with many of the 
original authorities upon whose evidence his modern text- 
books base, or ought to base, their conclusions, and he is thus 
kept in a keenly critical attitude. 


Again, he has the advantage of working at historical 
books which are really worth reading as great literature, an 
advantage seldom shared by the mediaeval or modern his- 
torian, who must face hosts of charters, family papers, and so 
forth, too vast a chaos for a student to overhaul in his univer- 


sity career. 
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Finally, it so happens that the study of Greek and Roman 
History taken together forms a unique and splendid combina- 
tion in which each supplies what the other lacks, and this fact 
compensates in some measure for any evil which may arise 
from the limitation of periods. 

Greek and Roman History differ toto caelo not merely in 
the character of their original authorities and in the historical 
methods they demand, but also in the sort of events they re- 
cord and the lessons they teach. Greek History sets forth the 
successes and failures:of small states and of “municipal repub- 
lics’”, while Rome exhibits the complex government of an ex- 
tensive Empire. And there is a far deeper contrast, which 
Prof. Haverfield speaks of as “the contrast of character and 
genius, which is really the two-fold contrast of individualism 
as opposed to common action and of intellect as opposed to 
common sense.” On the one hand we have in Greek History a 
record of men who were “extraordinarily individual, extra- 
ordinarily clever, extraordinarily disunited’’, on the other, in 
Roman History the record of those who as a people possessed 
less ability and less intellect than the Greeks, but great force 
of character and great willingness to combine for the good of 
their country. And there are few lessons more valuable for 
practical life than this one of the conflict of genius and char- 


acter. 
W. M. SMAIL. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A NOTE ON THE CLOSURE. 


Should the Canadian Liberals succeed in forcing a general 
election, it will be very difficult to know how to vote. ‘“Contri- 
bution without Representation” is unthinkable as a permanent 
policy, as no one said more clearly than Mr. Borden before the 
election, and his alliance with the Nationalists. On the other 
hand, it must be clearly pointed out that in an election there 
will come up for decision a second constitutional principle of 
the gravest importance. The theory on which our govern- 
ment and that of Great Britain is at present carried on is that 
we elect at not too frequent intervals a parliament to which 
the government is responsible. By this constitution the gov- 
ernment is ultimately responsible to the people for its general 
policy, but not immediately responsible for any individual 
measure. In the present British House of Commons, Home 
Rule and the Insurance Act, two measures of first rate import- 
ance, have been passed, neither of which was before the 
electorate at the last election, and the constitutionality of the 
procedure has been denied by no reputable authority. In place 
of this principle the Canadian Liberals now seek to substitute 
the theory of the mandate in its extremest form, the theory 
that whenever there comes up for decision a matter of im- 
portance which was not explicitly before the electors at the 
last election, the opposition have the right to force an appeal 
to the people. It is true that the Conservatives did the same 
thing in 1911 on the Restricted Reciprocity issue, and that 
they were justified by success; but there is at least a difference 
in degree between the obstruction of a senescent govern- 
ment in its third year, and factious opposition to a newly 
elected ministry in the full vigour of its unshorn strength. 
In any case such obstruction, and such a theory of the mandate 
will in no long time lead to the downfall of parliamentary gov- 
ernment. Edmund Burke only exaggerated a great truth 
when he said that “ they are the distempers of elections which 
have destroyed all free states . . . . I do not seriously think 
this constitution, even to the wrecks of it, could survive five 
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triennial elections.” Democracy is possible only among a 
people who take an interest in politics. Too many elections 
will kill that interest just as surely as too few. Either the 
parliamentarians of Canada must give up this power to force 
on a General Election, or it must be taken from them. 
Hitherto in Canada we have had a government which com- 
bined freedom of discussion with the possibility of doing busi- 
ness. Now one or other must apparently be sacrificed. The 
British constitution combines, as does no other, parliamentary 
rule and popular control. If for this combination we wish to 
substitute popular government, we must engraft upon our 
constitution a rule by which a certain portion of the members 
of parliament or of the electorate shall have it in their power 
to call for a referendum on a given issue. On this the initiative 
and the recall would follow, and a degradation of parliament- 
ary rule not lightly to be contemplated. If on the other hand 
we wish to keep parliamentary government, we must ap- 
parently change the rules of the House of Commons and Senate 
by introducing some form of closure, and here again the bal- 
ance is lost, for the closure gains efficiency at the cost of 
parliamentary rule. In the British House it has already 
killed much of the reality of debate. On the general principle 
of the Insurance Act both parties in the House were agreed. 
On the details of so vast a measure there was naturally much 
difference of opinion. By the use of the closure it was forced 
through the House by an autocratic minister, a splendid ex- 
ample of the type of leader whom democracy seems to crave, a 
tyrant who does things, and does them with a splash. The 
Insurance Act is already proving to have many minor defects, 
to do injustice to more than one class in the community, to be 
in parts actuarially doubtful if not unsound. Every one of 
these defects could have been eliminated, while retaining the 
beneficent principle of the Act, had the government refrained 
from using the closure, and the Unionists from obstruction. 
To suppose such virtue possible is perhaps to dispute the dog- 
ma of original sin, one of the few which even in these days 
remains irrefutable. None the less is it true that the success 
of the Canadian Conservatives in their opposition in 1911, and 
the imitation of their tactics by the Liberals in 1913, have 
rendered impossible in the Canadian Parliament that freedom 
of speech and discussion for which Liberalism was supposed 
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to stand, and which we had hitherto retained after it had been 
found unworkable in the mother of Parliaments. 


W. L. GRANT. 


THE NAVY ISSUE. 


The Easter recess has brought a truce in the parliament- 
ary naval duel. Whatever the next few weeks may hold, the 
passing of the government measure under closure, or, less 
probably, successful blocking and a general election, or com- 
promise, the present session will live long in our annals. 
Rarely has Canada seen such grave issues of national policy, 
such difficult problems of parliamentary procedure, such rival 
party jockeyings for position, as have marked the recent pro- 
ceedings at Ottawa. No longer can foreign critics complain 
of the parochial dullness of our politics. 

The division of opinion in the country follows different 
lines on the two questions, the general issue as to whether 
centralization or co-operation is the sounder policy of 
empire, and the immediate issue as to the merits of the gov- 
ernment’s present proposals. On the latter point the chief 
difficulty is to ascertain what relation the Dreadnought gift or 
loan bears to the permanent policy to be adopted. It may be 
inferred from incidental references that the administration is 
drifting toward a policy of permanent contribution to a central 
fleet, perhaps conditionally upon the Dominions being given 
a more or less substantial share in its control; but these infer- 
ences have been very strongly denied. Assuming an emer- 
gency, there is plausible, if debatable, ground for making a 
Dreadnought gift before embarking on the construction of a 
Canadian navy; there seems no legitimate ground for not an- 
nouncing at once whether or not the permanent policy is to be 
a Canadian navy. If the construction of a navy is as slow and 
difficult a process as is claimed, all the more need for a speedy 
beginning. Until this elementary point is cleared up, 
neither parliament nor the country can reasonably be asked to 
pass judgement upon the present measure. A gift or loan 
of Dreadnoughts meant as 4 graceful prelude to a vigorous 
Canadian navy programme would find wide support. There 
are many moderate men who, while not convinced of the reality 
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of the emergency, and firmly persuaded that the national 
policy is the only enduring solution, would not object to a 
gift made out of our prosperity to clean the slate. Buta gift 
of Dreadnoughts designed to be a first and precedent-forming 
step in a policy of continuous contribution is an absolutely 
different proposal. The people of Canada are entitled to 
know clearly and definitely what policy is in mind. 


ON OFFICIAL OPINION. 


On the broader issue the lapse of time has only strength- 
ened the case for the Canadian navy solution. Two conten- 
tions have latterly been urged against this policy,—that 
English opinion favors centralization, and that Canada cannot 
hope in half a century to build up a navy or naval organization. 
It is probably true that in Great Britain the bulk of official 
opinion urges centralization. Such opinion by no means is 
unanimous; the First Lord of the Admiralty himself is on 
record as declaring that the true division of labor lies in the 
maintenance by the United Kingdom of supremacy in Europ- 
ean waters and assumption by the Dominions of the duty of 
guarding and patrolling all the rest of the Empire. On the 
whole the official attitude of the Admiralty has been correct, 
offering advice only when called upon. But centralization has 
been its traditional policy, urged time and again at Imperial 
Conferences until Australia’s strong stand compelled a show 
of neutrality. It is the policy urged by unofficial society: 
London organizations flood our newspaper offices with circu- 
lars, serious young men predestined to save the Empire un- 
dertake quiet missionary tours throughout Canada, social 
pressure is brought to bear upon visitors in England. Advice 
from such quarters merits respectful consideration but not 
awe-struck acquiescence. Like all advice it should be given 
the weight which the ability, the knowledge and the disin- 
terestedness of the advisor warrants. As to ability and 
trustworthiness, the British administration is pictured for 
Canadian consumption as consisting of heaven-born statesmen, 
patriotic, far-visioned, sound in judgement and in planning; 
then, curiously, for British consumption these same men are 
pictured as “‘muddle-headed ministers,” “windbags at the Ad- 
miralty,” “a Costa Rica government,” ‘ministers under the 
thumb of the Samuels, the Isaacses and the Montagus,” and 
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‘we read of “orgies of snobbery, jobbery, and robbery,” “ im- 
pudent manipulation of facts,” or that “ the present First Lord 
is not to be trusted a yard,” or that one minister is ‘“‘ the most 
unscrupulous and treacherous political adventurer that has 
been seen in our time,”’—all in the pages of one ultra-imperial- 
ist journal which is foremost in scolding us into putting our 
trust in a government in which for at least half the time such 
ministers are in power. Few Canadians will credit such part- 
isan ranting and insinuation, but more consistency in the 
paintings might be urged. As to knowledge, we must recognize 
that we know little of shipbuilding, less of naval organization, 
still less of the mysteries of foreign politics, of the ghosts 
which the Chancellories of Europe are always seeing, compared 
with our cousins across the sea. We must endeavor to obtain 
that knowledge for ourselves, and meantime we should care- 
fully heed those who know, subject to the remembrance that 
here as in Britain it is not for the technical expert to deter- 
mine policy but to advise how this or that policy may best be 
carried out. And we must remember both that Canadians or 
Australians will find in the old land a heartening sympathy, 
a genuine friendliness and sense of common interest which 
‘pledge attention to our needs, and also that in England as else- 
where a penny may blot out the moon, a danger in the North 
Sea loom more portentous than a danger in the Yellow Sea, 
and that in England as elsewhere officials crave authority and 
taxpayers think chiefly of immediate relief from expenditure. 
Then having listened to that advice, pro and con, we must make 
up our own minds. The navy issue is not half so complicated as 
the fiscal issue, the myriad-sided problem how to frame a tariff 
policy which will foster all industries and hamper none. But 
we have declined to accept advice upon this problem from 
British experts just as able, just as informed, and probably 
just as disinterested as now rule in Whitehall. Perhaps we 
decided wrongly, but that is our privilege and our responsi- 
bility. 


NEVER BET AGAINST CANADA. 


It was a famous United States financier of the old days, 
those happy days of millionaires before muck-raking had been 
invented, Commodore Vanderbilt, I think, who gave as the 
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motto of business success, ‘ Never Bet Against the United 
States.” It is equally good advice for a political party, never 
to bet against Canada. The chief virtue of the Conservative 
leaders in the past was their courageous faith in their country, 
a faith held through dark days. Time fought against the pes- 
simists who prophesied that the Canadian Pacific would not 
earn the grease for its car-wheels, and it will fight against the 
pessimists who underrate Canada’s power to build up a ship- 
building industry. Of course progress must be gradual; the 
opposition members who spoke glibly of building Dreadnoughts 
in Canada did not help their cause in the eyes of reasonable 
men. And progress wil require not further protection for the 
subsidiary stages but further freedom of trade. 


Meantime the case against a centralized navy has grown 
stronger on every count. It is not the way to build up the 
greatest naval strength in the long run. Grant that fifty ships 
under the immediate control of the Admiralty will be a more 
efficient force for the moment than five squadrons of ten ships 
under five separate controls. But will there be fifty and fifty, 
or twenty and sixty? It is undoubtedly true, and the oppon- 
ent of any naval expenditure at all is entitled to act upon the 
fact, that we will spend a dollar for a Canadian navy more 
willingly than a shilling for an Imperial navy in which our in- 
dividuality is lost. <A first contribution might be given will- 
ingly, but a second would come grudgingly, if at all. Australia 
bickered over the grant of less than a million pounds a year, 
though for a British fleet maintained in her own waters; to- 
day she is freely spending five or six millions for the Royal 
Australian Navy. 


But we are told that there may be no long run, that there 
is danger only in one quarter, the North Sea, that the British 
navy is not adequate to meet it, and that Armageddon is due 
long before the baby navies will be grown. The past year has: 
weakened the plea. The German fleet has been strengthened 
by the new navy law, but the British construction has more 
than kept pace. We have the word of the British Prime Min-. 
ister that “‘ there never has been a moment and there is not now 
when we have not been overwhelmingly superior in naval force 
against any combination which can reasonably be anticipated,” 
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the word of the leader of the British opposition that “in spite 
of all that has been said, does the country, do any of us, really 
believe that there is danger, any vital danger? I confess that 
I have the greatest difficulty in believing it myself,” and the 
word of the First Lord that in 1915 in Dreadnoughts alone 
Great Britain will have two more vessels than all the powers 
of the Triple Alliance together. The French navy has been 
greatly strengthened, and Russia is steadily recovering from 
the salutary defeat of eight years ago. More important still 
is the shift in political power on the Continent. The triumph 
of the Balkan States defeats Austria’s plans for southward ex- 
pansion, and sets up a strong Slav power on her borders to 
‘ tempt the oppressed Slav majority within her own bounds. 
Austria has become a liability rather than an asset toGermany. 
It is little wonder that Germany, between exultant and newly 
confident France, and the huge overshadowing mass of Russia, 
with one ally hampered by Balkan rivals and the other of un- 
certain loyalty, has thrown out indications of her willingness to 
accept a British sixty per cent. superiority in Dreadnoughts 
and is concentrating her strength on land. To-day Chauvin- 
istic France is quite as dangerous a menace to the world’s peace 
as Germany. For the world there is ahead still madder 
waste of money and men, for Britain unrelaxing effort, but no 
‘vital peril. 

Still more decisive is the fact that the policy of a central- 
ized navy is hopelessly doomed by the firm determination of 
Australia to go her own way toward strengthening the Empire. 
And even New Zealand, the pattern colony, has announced 
thhrough its Minister of Defence that its present policy of con- 
tribution is not satisfactory. The only uniformity possible 
must come in the other direction, of independent, co-operating 
navies. 

The speech of Mr. Churchill in introducing the British 
Navy~estimates has added a fresh factor to the situation. The 
proposal is to establish an Imperial squadron, composed of 
‘Canadian, Malay and New Zealand ships, based on Gibraltar, 
but ready to sail to Singapore or Sydney or Vancouver, ten 
thousand miles from the North Sea. It makes one thing clear, 
that the Admiralty’s desire for a contribution of Dreadnoughts 
is founded, not on the existence of any emergency in the North 
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Sea, but on its wish to control Dominion ships in whatever 
waters they sail. Those Canadians who had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Winston Churchill on his trip through Canada a 
few years ago can easily believe that if ‘the Empire is to be 
made one,” there is a modest gentleman in the Admiralty quite 
prepared to become that One. 


THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK. 


Financial circles have made it very clear that a general 
election is not wanted in the present unsettled business posi- 
tion. The stringency of money in the past winter has com- 
pelled a salutary halt in the feverish rush which has marked 
Canadian business life since 1907. In Europe, wars, rumors 
of wars, and crippling taxes to prepare for possible wars have 
drained capital and frightened credit. Some of our own sins. 
have come home to roost, the water-logged mergers, the ex- 
travagant power and railway and pulp-mill schemes, the sub- 
division achievements. Argentina has again gained upon us 
in lenders’ favor. Yet there seems no ground for continued 
pessimism. Trade conditions in the United Kingdom and the 
United States are unusually prosperous. Immigrants are still 
pouring into west and east by the hundred thousand. The 
railroads have large plans for extension and betterment. We 
have borrowed largely, and the unprecedented balance of im- 
ports over exports reflects our financial relations, but probably 
the great bulk of the investment will yield many fold. Our 
effort must be to stimulate our productive power. The in- 
creased grants for agriculture made by the Dominion Govern- 
ment promise well: according to Dr. Robertson if the average 
farmer could be brought to adopt the methods of the best 10 per 
cent. of our farmers, crops would be doubled. A reduction of 
those tariff rates which press heavily on the primary pro- 
ducers, an energetic investigation into the combines that 
honeycomb Canadian industry, extension of co-operation and 
simplifying our methods of distribution, better roads ond 
better schools, are all in the programme of the next five years. 
But so long as half Canada is chiefly occupied in selling the 
other half choice business sites, select residential suburban lots 
and most promising five mile radius acreage, we can hardly 
hope to get down to ordinary business. 
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THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 


This speculation in real estate, prevalent in every city and 
hamlet throughout Canada, has given fresh strength to the 
demand for special taxation of land values. In Ontario, under 
single tax influence and western example, this demand has for 
the most part taken the form of proposals to exempt improve- 
ments from taxation, in whole or in part. Such a campaign 
finds much to countenance it. It is widely felt that the com- 
munity should share in the increment of land value which com- 
munity activities have helped to produce. It is urged further 
that the workman who wishes to build or improve a cottage, 
the manufacturer who wishes to extend his plant, should be 
encouraged, rather than discouraged by heavier taxation. 
The Manufacturers’ Association, the Ontario Opposition, news- 
papers on both sides of politics, have given the movement 
strong support. 


It is not necessary to discuss at length the fallacies of the 
single tax gospel, its fiscal and ethical unsoundness, for there 
is not at present any likelihood of the single tax in its entirety 
being adopted. It will be generally agreed that there are un- 
earned increments elsewhere than in land speculation. But 
the sound kernel remains that here are huge increments of 
value easily perceived, increases due in special degree to com- 
munity activity and social demand. The difference is one of 
degree, not of kind, but it is sufficiently great to warrant the 
state demanding a special share of the gain. Is the exemp- 
tion of improvements from taxation the best means of securing 
this share? 

The system of exempting improvements assumes that we 
can neglect every consideration of ability to pay and of benefit 
received in adjusting taxes, and concentrate attention on the 
source of the wealth. It sacrifices the revenue from improved 
property just at the time when the city’s need of money and 
the city’s expenditure in services which benefit that property 
are growing so rapidly. It throws a special burden upon the 
land which has not risen in value as well as upon the land 
which has risen. In its desire to encourage the workingman 
_ to give his verandah a fresh coat of paint it frees the owner 
or rather the tenant of the skyscraper from his fair share of 
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the burden. It encourages building, but chiefly in congested 
centres. 

It would appear that the sound contention at the basis of 
the present agitation could be better met in other ways. As- 
sessment Commissioner Forman’s proposal to exempt the first 
thousand dollars on all houses worth less than ten thousand 
offers a more discriminating means of encouraging the small 
householder. Andas for taxing the unearned increment, the 
way to do itis to tax it. The Lloyd George provisions and the 
German municipal, state and imperial taxes offer experiments 
well worth study. Probably more efficient is the simple pro- 
posal to levy an annual tax on the increase in the assessed 
value of land over the assessed value in the year taken as the 
starting-point, of course over and above the ordinary real 
estate tax. Such a tax might be made uniform or it might be 
graded according to the percentage of the increment; possibly, 
as in some of the German cities, a minimum increment of four 
per cent. a year might go scot free. Further, in view of the 
fact that it is not only, say, Toronto or Winnipeg, but also On- 
tario or Manitoba, at least, which have contributed to the 
tremendous recent increase in urban land values, it might well 
be arranged to divide the proceeds of the tax between city and 
province. 

O. D. SKELTON. 





THE UNIONIST REVOLT. 


The change of Unionist policy has been the most import- 
ant political event of the last three months. In fact, there were 
three changes, as one wing or the other of the party made it- 
self felt, all within two months. In November Lord Lansdowne 
announced that Mr. Balfour’s policy of the Referendum was 
abandoned. Food taxation would therefore be an issue at the 
first general election, and Lancashire was at once in arms. 
Five weeks later Mr. Bonar Law changed front before a Lan- 
cashire audience. The new plan was to impose taxes on food 
only after a Colonial Conference had asked for the change. 
This virtual reintroduction of a kind of Referendum so stirred 
those whom it was meant to conciliate that within a fortnight 
the plan was withdrawn and the taxation of food postponed 
till after a second General Election. Thus the new leaders 
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have set aside Mr. Balfour’s policy of barriers and delays, virt- 
ually readopted it, and then added to the barriers, all within 
eight weeks. 

If we analyse the plea that precipitated the result we shall 
find a clue to the difficulties that have beset and will beset the 
Unionists so long as a section of these advocate Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy. The plan had the merits and defects of the com- 
promise it was. Like the Referendum, it set up two barriers 
before duties on food were imposed; but the second was inef- 
fective because the final decision no longer rested with the tax- 
payer. Secondly, though the request of the Colonies would 
show that they considered taxes on food necessary for Imperial 
Preference, constitutionalists both in England and the Domin- 
ions protested strongly against such an innovation. They ob- 
jected to the unheard of proposal that a permanent impost 
should follow on the initiative of a body that did not represent 
the tax-payers. Such objection was strengthened by the fact 
that the Dominions were to have the odium of proposing the 
duties because Unionists dared not submit them directly to the 
electors. This brings us to the central weakness of this 
scheme and of the nine preceding Unionist policies. Either 
they proposed food taxation without reserve, and lost ground 
in the country, or—what was more usual—they set forth food 
taxes with an “if.” The success of the latter alternative de- 
pended on the ambiguity of the condition attached to it. Mr. 
Balfour gradually wore down the patience of the Tariff Refor- 
mers because he skilfully evaded a positive decision; Mr. Law’s 
more abrupt methods only concentrated the Free Food opposi- 
tion, and he ended by postponing the duties on food to a later 
date than Mr. Balfour. As we shall show, it seems likely that 
the party division is not even now healed. 

What are the effects of the latest change on Unionist pol- 
icy? The propaganda initiated by Mr. Chamberlain for the 
sake of Imperial Preference is converted—for the present at 
all events—into a propaganda of Protection. But everybody 
knew that long ago. Under Mr. Law, however, Imperial Pre- 
ference is definitely postponed—the attempt would be ridicu- 
lous unless food is taxed—and, if it is ever brought about, the 
Colonial farmer will only have a preference against the foreign 
_ farmer, for his wheat is to be taxed in order to protect home 
agriculture. Secondly, agricultural protection is postponed. 
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This may appease Lancashire, but can hardly conciliate rural 
England. In the third place, Mr. Law’s offer of a liberal 
measure of protection to Irish farmers—his alternative to 
Home Rule—vanishes almost as soon as it was made. As it 
has been the endeavour of the Unionist party to teach the 
country that Preference will pay for Social Reform, the 
country will learn either that Social Reform must wait or that 
there are other ways of paying for it. There is good reason to 
believe that all these measures are not only postponed but 
wrecked. Are the Unionists likely to win two elections run- 
ning? They have against them at the first election the apathy 
of the farmers. It would be too much to expect that rural 
England should turn because it is left in the lurch, and it is 
unsafe to make prophecies because farmers’ associations are 
now protesting. But if the liberals go to the country with a 
strong land policy and Unionists have nothing to offer the far- 
mer but an increase in the price of what he buys, it is at least 
likely that the party will lose in the counties. Will they more 
than make up in urban constituencies? That is doubtful, be- 
cause while Lancashire Unionists will not consent to have food 
taxed, it is far from true that Lancashire wants protection of 
manufactures. The cotton industry as a whole opposes it. 
The present time, when trade is more prosperous in Britain 
than it ever has been, is less suited for a protectionist campaign 
than ten years ago, when the country had not recovered from 
the Boer war. But suppose that the Unionists win over the in- 
dustrial areas without alienating the counties. At the follow- 
ing election the reverse problem will confront them. They will 
have to persuade the industries, who are already protected, to 
support a food-tax they would not accept even when combined 
with protection with manufactures. If they cannot be induced 
to take protection at the price of food taxes, will they spare any 
efforts to defeat food-taxes alone? It may be replied that manu- 
facturers and agriculture would combine if the liberals tried 
to repeal the tariff. This is not the view of protectionists 
like Mr. Chaplin, nor is it the usual British policy so directly 
to reverse legislation unless there is a strong reaction. But if 
reaction comes, protection will again be “not only dead but 
damned.” 

It is doubtful therefore whether Unionists have gained 
anything except the postponement of a difficulty which will 
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be harder to solve next time it confronts the party. But al- 
ready the difficulty has arisen. The Tariff Reform wing of 
the Unionist party has not accepted the reuniting formula, as 
anyone may see from the “ Pall Mall Gazette” or “‘ National 
Review.” The late history of the party has been an internal 
conflict between what we may call the ‘““Die-Hard” wing and the 
wing that plays for safety. Thus the Opposition alternates 
between boom and panic, with what effect on the morale of 
the party and the opinion of the country may be imagined. 
There may be another change in favour of more direct tactics 
within the party; its chance of success with the country de- 
pends on the mistakes of the government. 


THE GOVERN MENT. 


The Parliament Act has had some effects which it is to be 
hoped will not be permanent. It was necessary because the 
House of Lords, as now constituted, had the power and the will 
to nullify the legislation of any Liberal Government. But they 
are now even less responsible than before, since they are at 
liberty to block measures for two years but have no power to 
kill a Government. As their rejection of the Home Rule and 
Welsh Disestablishment Bills reveals, they are prepared to use 
their limited veto, although this policy deprives them of any 
chance of modifying the Bills later. They will not be able to 
do so, because any bill passed under the Parliament Act must 
be finally made law in the same form as it originally left the 
House of Commons. Thus the Lords refuse to act as a revis- 
ing chamber on important bills. On the other hand, the cer- 
tainty that the Lords will reject capital measures has forced 
the Government to bring in several large bills abreast in order 
to give them the benefit of the Parliament Act two sessions 
later. This has restricted the time and the interest of the 
House of Commons, and the longer session has imposed a very 
heavy burden on members. The session now begun must of 
necessity be short and the main work will be to repeat last 
year’s legislation. Clearly there can be no long delay in abol- 
ishing the present House of Lords and substituting a smaller 
and more representative working Senate. This has been prom- 
ised by Mr. Asquith a few weeks ago. 

The effect of this marking-time can hardly be exhilarat- 
ing either on party or country. As the Insurance Act is now 
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in full operation, the Opposition can no longer gain the votes 
of those who didn’t like paying before they got benefits. That 
ery, once effective, is now dead. But the Government cannot 
reckon on any enthusiastic support during the next year while 
it proceeds with bills which have already been discussed to 
exhaustion. An Education Bill has been promised. The coun- 
try will be fortunate if ecclesiastical disputes do not wreck a 
settlement. But it is hardly probable that any such bill can 
pass before another election. When Liberals go to the coun- 
try, it will be with a land policy. That, if anything, will carry 
the country. Rural housing, security of tenure, and small 
holdings are questions that have been long overdue, as both 
parties admit. If the Unionists abandon agricultural protec- 
tion, and Liberals promise moderate measures of land reform, 
there should be little doubt about the next election. It only 
needs that to complete the demoralization of the Opposition. 


THE MARCONI CONTRACT. 


In March last year the British Marconi Company signed 
a contract with the Post Office for the purpose of starting an 
Imperial Wireless service. We are not concerned here with 
the merits of the bargain drawn—that is now being investi- 
gated by experts—but with the accusations which were 
brought against Ministers. It will be convenient first to ex- 
amine the charges, and then the real or supposed acts which 
are said to have given rise to those charges. 

It is easier to speak of the volume of the rumours, which 
grew like a snowball, than of their precision. In fact, the 
journals which made it their duty to give shape to current 
gossip obviously were making public the common talk of the 
City and of clubs. As Lord Robert Cecil said in the House of 
Commons, “these rumours were extraordinarily prevalent 
everywhere.” No doubt City men pointed their suspicions 
with names and amounts; writers were less informed or more 
careful. Mr. W. H. Lawson, a financial journalist, was the 
chief public critic of the Marconi contract. It is fair to say 
that his writings and those of others contained insinuations of 
improper conduct amounting to corruption on the part of Min- 
isters, but there were no details. There was not, in any Eng- 
lish paper, an accusation definite enough to found a libel ac- 
tion, yet no one could help inferring that Mr. Samuel, the Min- 
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ister who made the contract, Mr. Lloyd George, and Sir Rufus 
Isaacs were accused of using their special knowledge as min- 
isters to invest secretly in Marconi shares. Readers could 
hardly avoid the impression also that Ministers had corruptly 
given the Marconi Company better terms than was strictly 
just. All three Ministers denied the charge in Parliament and 
a Committee was appointed to investigate. In the examina- 
tion, Mr. Lawson withdrew every charge he made. He con- 
fessed that he had not represented the nature of the agreement 
properly and was quite unable to prove the truth of the ru- 
mours to which he had given substance. One editor confessed 
that he had made no examination into the charges before pub- 
lishing ; another, the heroic Mr. Marse of the National Review, 
refused to give the sources of his information to the Commit- 
tee. His willingness to stand sponsor for Rumour, while con- 
sistent with the character of his journal, hardly assisted an 
unbiased investigation. Twocomments only need be made. It 
is surprising that responsible editors actually published 
charges which they had not verified. In the second place, 
while Unionist papers exhorted the Ministers concerned to 
sue their traducers, it was not till the Paris Matin unwarily 
mentioned names in summarizing what the English papers 
implied that any chance of an action for libel was given. 

In this action the following facts came out. Mr. Samuel, 
the negotiating Minister, had in no way any connection with 
any Marconi Company. Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd 
George, with Lord Murray, the then Chief Whip, did invest in 
the American Marconi company, soon after the news of the 
Government contract with the British company was published. 
They bought during the boom at a fairly high price and still 
hold their shares at a considerable loss. (Sir Rufus offset part 
of his loss by selling a portion of his shares at a profit). The 
two latter Ministers held a comparatively small number of 
shares, Sir Rufus Isaacs a much larger amount. It was stated 
that the American company had no financial interest whatever 
in the English company and so profited nothing by the con- 
tract made with the British Government. So they held them- 
selves justified in making their investment. 

Most people will agree that there is nothing corrupt in 
this transaction. It is clear on the evidence that Mr. Samuel 
was not influenced by any corrupt motive in making the bar- 
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gain, and that the Ministers who invested could not have spe- 
cial knowledge, as Ministers, about the American company. 
The transaction was hardly harmless, however. To quote the 
Saturday Review, no friend to the Government, “The imprud- 
ence of this is clear; but it is not, in the light of the evidence, 
corrupt practice. Where Sir Rufus Isaacs definitely went 
wrong was in neglecting in October last to take the House of 
Commons into his confidence.”” He made his denial too pre- 
cisely relevant to a charge of corruption, when relevance was 
not the first consideration. There was a succession of incidents 
which were hardly delicate and which a man of the world 
might be expected to avoid as imprudent. He was caught off 
his guard in allowing himself to be persuaded to telegraph 
congratulations to a banquet of the American company. The 
fact that his brother was secretary hardly mitigated the im- 
prudence. It is not fitting that Ministers should speculate, say 
in rubber or in wireless, while their salary is intended to keep 
them in dignity. Lastly, while it is true that the American 
Marconi company is not directly interested in the English, the 
fact is that a ‘gamble’ in Marconis was in process, due in part 
to the knowledge that the British company had come to terms 
with the Government. There is such a thing as the sympa- 
thetic movement of stocks, and the public, who knew that Mar- 
conis had risen rapidly, could hardly be expected to distin- 
guish. The amazing growth of the rumours on evil tongues is 
the most convincing reason why Ministers should have re- 
frained from doing what could so easily be misrepresented. 


A. S. FERGUSON. 
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The total cost of the course, including board, uniform, instructional material, and all 
extras, is about $800. 


The annual competitive examination for admission to the College takes place in May 
of each year, at the headquarters of the several military districts. 


For full particulars regarding this examination and for any other information, appli- 
cation should be made to the Secretary of the Militia Council, Ottawa, Ont.; or to the 
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